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AESIBACI , 

This document reports on Phase II of a major project 
designed to study how school systems respond to the educational n$eds 
of the socially and economically disadvantaged. The report presents 
the local Community Control model as the most effective means to 
change the school board's typical non responsiveness to the needs of 
the educationally disadvantaged. In so doing, this paper reviews 
eight schools boards which have in^^^ control into 

tHeir stfucture; three. in New York City, three in Washington, one in 
Boston; and one in Chicago. The positions papers that; result from 
this review are guided by the following four questions: 1) Bow did 
the community school board come to be? 2) Hhat are :its goals? 3) Is 
the board representative? 4) is the board's policy making private or 
public? A striking observation that emergjes while considering each 
board's effectiveness, is that_staff pe 

factor. Accomplishments vary^ f^^ board and are generally 

modest. 2?or. instance, all boards reviewed have increaised community 
participation but have failed to; reach the masses of parents, except 
on specific volatile issues. ^The most significant accomplishment 
characteristic of all boards is that they have allowed community 
members to become politically and socially effeictive in the face of 
overwhelming ofids and limited power. (Authpr/AH) 
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PREFACE 



During our first two phases of the study for the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity (CEO), certain understandings have con4' to light which are generally applicable 
to work in this area and which emphasise thi social significance of the community 
control efforts. 

First, an inquiry into eight locations often becomes an inquiry of the same 
people eight times. The community of people involved in these projects is very 
small and closely knit when compared to the bureaucracies which they confront, con- 
found and frequently cooperate with. The same names appear in several Projects; the 
prinicpal characters are all professional, if not personal, friends. This leads to 
widespread dissemination, by word of mouth, from one Project to another, so that each 
is learning from another's mistakes. 

However, this same intensity of involvement, the size, of the community, and the 
immediacy of the issues has led most of the principal characters to feel unable or 
unwilling to stand back from the Project while he or she writes up the knowledge and 
understanding gained. Thus, for those outside the community, accurate observations 
from secondary sources are scant: one must spend a day with each participant to come 
to an understanding of the Project's workings, . 

Furthermore, those few secondary sources, written essentially by outsiders or 
those pausing from the fray momentarily, do not chronicle one vital effect which the 
Projects have had, namely, the local participants have learned how to be politically 
and socially effective in the face of overwhelming o'dds and limited power. Those 
who have learned have gone on to greater responsibilities and/or to assist in other 
places beginning with community control, thus continuing to extend the process. This 
effective participation of its citizens has, of course, always been one of America's 
most important goals and appears to have immediate practical value ir. the urban 
settings of the socially and economically disadvantaged. 

Finally, although we have taken '"snapshots" of each of the Projects, there are 
additional items hidden by che subjects on which we have focused for the foreground 
of our picture and the Projects have continued to operate and function, so that even 
now some of our information is out of date. 
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PART 1: THE STUDY, ITS CONCLUSIONS AND IMPL-ICATIONS 
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A. BACKGROUND 
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One principal hypothesis of how the poverty cycle can be broken is to 
make school systems responsive to particular educational needs of the socially 
and econcmically disadvantaged. While it has been clear that such responses 
have not been forthcoming it has not been clear as to why the needs have not 
been recognized or dealt with by school boards. One of OEO's objectives has 
therefore been to understand how and under what conditions disadvantaged 
clientele can achieve effective responses to particular educational needs. 
This has been the focus of our work both for Phase I (reported in January 
1969) and the present Phase II*,. as reported in this document. 

In our Phase I study for OEO on representation of disadvantaged clientele, 
we found that the general pattern of School Board behavior did not* readily lend 
itself to being representative on behalf of the disadvantaged. We isolate four 
models of change presently being discussed or experimented with in attempting 
to change this pattern: Local Community Control; Total Community Involvement; 
setting up a competitive system, as found in American business; and changing 
present Board behavior. Of the four, we concluded that the model of change 
which holds the most promise at present is Local Community Control. 
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B. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 
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For our Phase II study of the extant Commuuity School Boards we were 
asked to write up a suinmary of each, delineating responses to the following 
four questions: 

1. How did the Community School Board come about? 

2. What are the goals of the Community School Board? 
3- Is the Community School Board representative? 

k. Is the Community School Board's policy-making private or public? 
The Community School Boards which we have reviewed are: 

. In New York City - IS 201, Two Bridges, and Ocean Hill-Brownsville. 

• In Washington - Adams, Morgan, and Anacostia- 

• In Boston - King-Timilty • 

• In Chicago - Woodlawn, 

Philadelphia is presently in the process of decentralization and initial 
experimentation leading toward community control efforts. Therefore, we also 
briefly reviewed it. However, it is premature as a subject of study and has 
been excluded from this document. 
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C . APPROACH 
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We have undertaken to assemble as much information as possible within the 
limitations of a contract totaling $7,329. We began by contacting the eight 
community boards, key participants in each Project, the teachers' unions, 
central boards and administrators to obtain available printed information 
such as: studies, minutes of meetings, proposals, requests for grants , position 
papers and public statements. From this information, plus newspaper and periodi- 
cal articles, we prepared working memoranda on each project and mailed copies to 
a few key participants in each Project, asking them to review the document for 
inaccuracies or omissions. 

We then interviewed those participants who had reviewed our drafts, either 
in personal or by a telephone interview, and made the necessary changes in the 
papers.' 

IS 201, King-Timilty, and Morgan are the three papers benefitting most from 
this approach, in that the persons involved gave extensive consideration to 
details, and therefore they should be considered as more fully representative 
of the participants' understandings than the others. This same process gave 
us considerably more confidence in the overall accuracy of the other five, which 
received less consideration to detail, because the changes involved, while 
contributing substantially to the completeness of timing and the perceived 
impacts of various actions and policies, did not alter the overall understanding 
or conclusions of the documents. 

The position papers for each Project are found as Part II of this report, 
A preliminary reading of the position papers may give the reader a background 
of appreciation for the following two sections, which represent a summary and 
an interpretation of the detailed findings which they contain. 
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Pattern Similarities 

In attempting to develop conclusions from eight living experiments in 
change, one is drawn to the remarkable similarities of pattern and process 
among them. The eight local boards range widely in terms of board composi- 
tion, size, and activities, but this only makes the persistence of similari- 
ties more remarkable. Also, in the few instances where all Projects have 
faced a similar problem but only one has been unable to resolve it effectively, 
the unique difference involved in that one takes o eneralizable significance 
in view of the overall pattern of similarity. It ie within this framework of 
general similarity which highlights apparently s i ^^^^ ' f icant differences that 

the findings from the eight position papers have been summarized and conclu- 

sions have been developed. 

Importance of Personality 

The most striking observation is the importance of personality on the 
Project's functioning. A school like the Morgan School appears to have functioned 

, smoothly and accomplished a great deal under a Ken Raskins, while a Rhody McCoy 
ran afoul in Ocean Hill, which diverted much of its energies into symbolic 

.issues. 

Project Impetus 

The source of impetus of the Projects has varied considerably. Although New 
York's projects were rather hastily formed to .prevent reoccurences of street . 
fighting over the IS 201 school, Morgan was rather hastily initiated over a 
double-sessions issue, and Adams was finally given Project status over corporal 
punishment and reading scores issues, Anacostia was mandated by a Presidential 
Committee; Boston began when it learned about USOE funding to the state, and 
Chicago drew in community people when the University realized it would not 
receive funding otherwise. The variety of these sources of impetus indicates 
that the issue .of communi&^y control has a widespread latent appeal waiting to 
be activated by any one of' many types of events , 

Role of the Fuhding Agency 

However, the impetus is not exactly patternless, for here most of all can 
be seen the tremendous influence of the funding agency. For example. Ford 
directed Two Bridges (and, to a lesser extent. Ocean Hill and IS 201) toward 
community control through their funding priorities; USOE influenced the 
University of Chicago's decision and the Boston School Committee's decision. 
Merely by being willing to fund certain attempts at innovation and not others, 
the funding agency influences who will participate, the relationships between 
participants, their f mictions, and the types of innovation they attempt (in 
terms of use of personnel, . curricula, training of personnel, etc,)« 
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Role of the University [ 

Apparently in order to give legitimacy and credibility to , the Project 
(and sometimes to satisfy funding requirements - such as in Morgan), a 
University affiliation is formed early in the history of the Project. King- 
Timilty /Harvard; Horgan/Antioch; Woodlawn/University of Chicago; IS 201 and, 
to a lesser extant. Ocean Hiil and Two Bridges/Yeshiva , etc. Anacostia does 
not appear to Uave strong university ties, although it may have links to Queens 
College, which is also directly involved in Ocean Hill (and, to a lesser extent, 
in IS 201 and Two Bridgr hrough its Institute for Community Studies. (Ocean 
Hill also appears link - Brooklyn College, but this appears to be an 

association by figu: sead c /•) 

However, the University/Project alliance generally disintegrates within 
a year, due to several factors: 

1. The University is generally middle-class in outlook and seeks 
ways in which the generally Black community can acquire middle- 
class attitudes and attributes. It emphasizes middle-class 
curricula and values (placing stress on verbal and written 
English, for example, as well as order the discipline). 

2. The University considers itself a foremost authority in .education, 
better qualified to know what's "right" for the childrei;.. 

3. The University chooses to work within the system and cannot under- 
stand the activists' position on many issues. 

4. The University generally, because of its credibility, political 
astuteness, and (often) control over the funding allocations, 
is seen as too influential allowing little room. for community 
leadership . 

5. The University's need for research and lack of both capability 
and capacity to deal with the routine, day-to-day functioning 
of the Project, becomes an alienating force. 

6. The Community Board has a need to assert its independence, which 
multiplies the effect of the above items. 

Role of School Personnel 

The reactions of the Central Board and the Superintendent show no clear 
pattern. Strong opposition was experienced in Boston; Ocean Hill had diffi- 
culties; but Anacostia has, to date, apparently had full cooperation, as has 
Chicago. Variations among school boards are apparently so strong that they 
overshadow the commonality of the. issues that arise. Undoubtedly, one of the 
key variables in this relationship is the divergence of the Project from 
established regulations and procedures. 
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Principals have generally played two diverse rolevS. The white establish- 
ment principals have generally confronted the Project; while minority principals 
(Black, Puerto Rican and Oriental) have generally been supportive and played a 
vital role in the Projects. 

Teachers are more enigmatic in their roles. The unions have all, without 
fail, given verbal support to the Project, and to its goals. However, in New 
York the Union became obstructive to the Project, In most areas the Unions 
have remained generally inactive or unobstructive at best; while moreover 
individual teachers have not necessarily followed the Union stance. Their 
reactions appear to be age, not ethnic based. Older teachers, both white and 
non-white, have res^-^nted ctusion into their domaii. and have resisted the 
project, caus' = r^I »b on both sides. Generally both white and non- 

white young teu . i have supported the project, spurning the union and (in 
New York) its strikes. Several of the projects are staffed largely with young 
college graduates (often seeking draft def errments) , ex-Peace Corps and Vista 
Volunteers. 

Role of the Community 

The role of the Community follows a fairly stable pattern. Prior to the 
project, few individuals have been involved in education: PTA (or its equiva- 
^lent) meetings are characterized by light attendance. Parent groups, if any, 
have a small core of dedicated individuals, often members of anti-poverty 
agencies. Generally these same individuals are the core group pressing for 
community participation and comprise the first council ^» self -appointed community 
board. One might say that the poverty programs have played a cruciailL role by 
creating nuclei -xsf organizations in an otherwis ' unorgan* "^^ed comrauni^ty. 

Reaching rest of the community is a long ardu^rfjic; ask, which none of 

the groups have- oone with any great success , Although ge orally much improved, 
attendance and-:«"3s:ting behavior still remains woefully Ifi; ? . 

Reasons for the difficulty in reaching the communit; abound. The three 
most major ones appear to be: 

1, Many parents feel powerless to affect their lives. They have 
become apathetic toward new promises, having v^atched hopes being 
dashed before. 

2, Other parents are hostile toward the schools, They resent being 
told their children are inferior (due to their socio-economic 
background), unteachable, and unmanageable. Furthermore, they 
have covertly been told tinat the school is not Jniterested in 
taikin-i. VNfith them or hearinag their complaints, 

16 
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Authorim^ tjj^he Project: Board 



3. The community is not unified simply because it shares the same ethnic, 
racial, or socio-economic background. Some members, called "activists", 

- — no longer support change within the establishment, but prefer more 

dramatic confrontational change. Middle-class elements Cparticularly 
non-white) are very conservative. Afraid -they will lose what they have 
only so recently gained, they oppose issues and actions which appear to 
change the system. Other elements are moderates, in seeking modifica- 
tions within the syst..Ti. These differing philosophies . of ten fragment 
the community. 

The community also lacks the political experience and astute ^?rception of 
the negotiation process. The weakness leads them into all-or-nothing situations. 
Unwilling and/or unable to negotiate, this expertise is only slowly mastered 
(and sometimes spumed); thus opportunities are lost, ^J^ 

Lack of experienc^^ \rith negotiation and other organizational skills has 
crucial significance in the early phases of these projects because of the ^ 
plethora o^f i'iSixplosive issues involved. Issues which have on occasion provided 
great. diff i'culty , and which must be assumed to be latent in even those situations 
in 'which they have not become active are: job tenure and teacher assignment, the 
use of par^professionals, and 'control over the schools in confrontation with the , 
unions; control over the running of the schools in confrontation with the central I 
school board; and curriculum, control of the schools, teaching methods, and the 
role of reseatcfe in relations Js^th the universities. These points of latent 
confront at ic*ri. be exacerbateal by poor press relations, or by internal fric- 
tions. • 

The raui^^ if^atentially explosive issues is probably greater than those j| 

-vwhich we hav4Ei itifaaedlif ied. With the variety of such difficult problems so great, | 

any one comimfflsiit^ <«^s:^ool board is certain to have to deal with one or more of | 

them at some earV stage of its existence. And, it has been found that mis- '| 

handling of any ami of them can cause difficulties which persist over a long i 

time. They gsnera^e scar tissue which disappears only slowly. The lesson is J 
that improved org^dzational skills and the establishment of :greater personal 
discipline ^ng \\ie participants are among the most important requisites for 
improving tbX ymcess of such Projects. 



The que ft"'t?f^ of authority is not cleaxi^ answered and has heen at the cent'er ]^ 
of, most contrf^ytyfsxes over the eight Project 3kards . In terms csfS formal agree- | 
ments , all apt-rat'Si under some form of contraci::: or agreement. Hoaetever, none has ^ 
local autonomy in formal sense; all are advisory boards to; the central board 
concerned. Evem the advisory status of the PCTject Board varies^, however, Morgan^ 
Adams, and Mfi^.^daam have fairly clearly defined, role relationships; the New York \ 
Project, King-ISiaoiDty and Anacostia do not (tha. last does not have an elected j 
board yet). KitrgrTiimllty and Anacostia have sought to be incorporated, and Woodlav 
is examining the fyaa^^ibility so that other relaitionships can be worked out/on -a 
legitimately :^ub®*^>?HEtixacted basis (for example:,, discretionary use of lump sums 
by the Project Bo*52ifi , acceptance of monies from outside funding sources; hiring 
consultants , eiSc^)p ^ 
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Informally exercised authority or power runs an even broader gamut, partly 
depending on the Project Board'^ relations with both the School Department and the 
School Board. IS 20] managed to have some control over personnel, for& example, at 
the same time that Ocean Hill was exploding over the same issue. King-Timilty 
has also managed to have a great deal of informal power, through both confronta- 
tion and negotiation, as has Chicago through involving personnel from the Public 
Schools Department as formally recognized Woodlawn Community Board members. On 
the other hand. Ocean Hill, which has been the least successful in obtaining a 
clearly defined role or developing informally exercised power, has nonetheless 
managed an impressive list of educational accomplishments. 

Authority issues generally focus on control over: allocation of funds; hiring 
and firing of personnel; building construction; maintenance and repair; use of out- 
side funding sources and consultants; and curriculum. 

Of the seven Project Boards presently functioning (Anacostia's has yet to be 
elected) only one appears to have achieved a degree of formally recognized monetary 
•autonomy: King-Timilty, which, due to its incorporation, had authority over a lump 
Sum of $52,000. The other projects have had additional monies provided by outside 
sources (i.e.. Ford and USOE) , but the degree of autonomy over its use has been re- 
stricted by the Central Boards, who have received the funds, approved their use, 
and disbursed them. All Project Boards have sought additional fiscal autonomy 
and continue to do so. 

With the exception of the Project Director, none of the Project's have 
achieved formally recognized autonomous personnel authority, although most Have 
had broad informal powers, some having even circumvented the established certifi- 
cation requirements, with teachers, aides, and (sometimes) principals and assistant 
principals. 

The total subject of physical plant authority has not been tackled by the 
Project Boards, as far as can be ascertained. Morgan has the right to select 
the architect for its new school, but three suggested architects have thus far 
been rejected. Some Central Boards (Boston and Washington, D. C. for example) 
do not even have authority for new construction. 

Adams and Morgan do appear to have curriculum autonomy as set forth in 
their agreement with the Central Board. The other Projects do not appear to 
have such autonomy; however, their informal powers here have been considerable. 
Because student performance in the Project Schools has generally been abyssmal, 
the Project Boards are generally allowed great latitude in curriculum changes 
and innovations, even when these changes are outside state regulations (bi- 
lingual classes, for example). 
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Project Goals 

Integration is not a goal; given the dynamics of the neighborhoods it cannot ; 
be, A quality education is the primary goal, which gets translated into account- 
ability of the school system to its ''consumers'*, the parents. This further trans- ,) 
lates into community participation (or more boldly, community control) . Community , 
participation, as a concept, not only means participation by the community in the 4 
schools, but schools serving (participating in) the community. Thus, most Projects i 
envision a coimnunity school which is open mornings, afternoons, evenings, weekends,^* 
and summers; offers curricula for all members of society (from pre-school to voca- \ 
tional, to remedial, to social education); and it takes an interest in the community 
providing community resource information, job placement, and so on. .1| 

At times symbolic goalT, particularly those of authority over ^^ersonnel feBCOTl\e j 
paramount (Ocean Hill's crises were confrontational in nature, i;eL.^...i,^ to establishi 
such symbolic precedences; and the two Black principals issues in IS 201 and King- ;v 
Timilty had a similar objective) and risk sapping the Project's finite energies, i 
(King-Timilty started their first school year with little or nothing to show for \ 
their effoxts educationally.) . 

The irattern of cuxTiculumrgoals appears to be stable and similar among l^rojects^ 
Every Prqjiect places treading first. This is :^ot surprising: reading scores are | 
sub-no rmad in the Project areas; improvements here are easily measured; and::reading;J 
affects all other learning processes. With the exception of Chicago, other priority; 
curriculum efforts aim toward self-awareness, self-esteem; and self-determination T 
i^Black culture and awareness courses, for example). t 

Teacher training and program evaluation are high on the Project list of needs.;- 
Projects generally set up training workshops immediately following their funding. 
Although a great deal dis said about program evaluation, there is little evidence | 
that much energy is fo^cused in this direction, with the exception of publishing 
reading score improvements. (There are several .probable reasons for this; many \\ 
projects are too new; evaluation lis difficult and controversial in terms of .methods; 
and, further it requires greater personnel, time, and money resources than the 
Projects often have,) . 

} 

The Project Board's Represen:tativeness ^ 

The issue of representation Is exceedingly diff icult to assess. As mentioned ^| 
above, a very small proportion of the community has become involved in any of the I 
Projects, despite the fact that i± is an order of magnitude better than pre- 
Project involvement. ][ 
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Moreover, the problem of dealing with the activists and the middle-class 
elementis is universal. Activists have a role, but it is not a sustaining one. 
They mobilize a large number of people to action over a significant issue and 
often effect action in this manner . However, they have no patience- with the 
day-to-day activities arid"^^negotiations , and soon fade away, until another 
Issue lends itself to confrontation. This in-and-out role of the activists 
makes it difficult to maintain a coherent, sustained effort. The anxieties 
of the middle-class, on the other hand, effect a constant drag on the effort. 
The drag of the middle-class may be intensified by the actions and rhetoric 
of activists, which may lose middle-class support for the Project out of fears 
of a "militant take-over'*. Finite energy resources may ' "^U^ V ; .upended in a 
greater proportion over internal resolutions than ill Project operation. This 
enersr extendi tura, if coupled with external confrontation, leads to virtually 

no enex:gy :available f or Project operation (King-Timilty , in its'- first year of 

operation, would appear to be a case in point). 

So :tffa!evqaies±ion becomes, wirat is the community to be represented? And 
is represent a tlixn to be demographically technical or social and cultural? 
Although most boards are not r erores en t a t ive (they cannot be, with such a 
small percentage of voting), each board has spent a great deal of energy 
trying to eitilst support from the community and each person at least has 
an opportunity to be involved. 'The long hours of Project Board members 
(from most members, some are less committed, as can be seen by their 
attendance records) testifies to their concern and empathy for the community 
(although their efforts, at times, might appear misguided). 

Another -question is - do teachers, principals, and students represent part 
of the cQimnunity? Each Project appears to have set up its own definition of 
community: siome boards have set rtp: q-.iotas for each group "(Morgan , for example, 
which finds commitment mixed by gmup) ; some have meant to have teachers and 
principalis, but have been unable i:D maintain them on the Board (e.g.. Ocean 
Hill) . 

What Have Project Boards Accomplished? 

Accomplishments have varied enormously, and have generally been modest, 
yet all Projects, claim a healthier attitude about schools and education. 

• AiL:'Projects have increased community (specifically parent) 
participation, but (like their suburban counterparts) have 
still not reached the mass of parents, except on specific 
volatile issues. 

• All Projects have made use of community people through use 
of atdfis (paraprofessionals) , Ocean Hill, in particular 

has maxie: extensive use of Black authority figures and community 
liaison workers. 
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All Projects have set up some training mechanisms, not only for 
community workers,^ but teachers. IS 201 and King-Timilty have 
conducted lecture series for persons wishing to be candidates 
for the Board. _ 

All Projects have set up extensive reading programs (nlthough 
only two - Ocean Hill and Morgan claim measurable results). 



Several of the Projects have set.ijp different curricula: Black 
culture courses; A&ican History^ Creative Writing, etc. 

Ocean Hill and Morgan have catalp^gued proof of increased 
interest in the schools on the part of both teachers and 
students, in terms of: absentee and tardy figures; vandalism 
and suspension figures; turnover and teacher waiting list 
figures . 

The most significant accomplishment of all Projects, however, 
is the process, whereby local participants have learned to 
become politically and socially effective in the face of- over- 
whelming odds and limited powar. 
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All Projects have experimented wirh teaching methods - although 
these experiments run from minor rco major attempts (feam teach- :''| 
ing, ungraded classes, bi-lingual. classes , etc.). Ocean Hill 
in particular ha.s introduced thrests innovative pre-school teach- {| 
ing methods: Monscessori, BereitsrvEngelman , and Leichstershire, 
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PART II: POSITION PAPERS ON LOCAL SCHOOL BOARDS 
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A. THE KING-TIMILTY COUNCIL IN BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

The Martin Luther King, Middle School and the James P. Timilty Junior^ 
High School are located in the Roxbury-North Dorchester areas of Boston, 
They and ^heir 10 feeder elementary schools serVe approximately 4, 500 
childre^, primarily Black (King - 96,7 nonwhitfe; Timilty - 99,7% non- 
white). The community itself is within the Model City Neighborhood and is 
characterized by: dilapidated housing (despite a massive Urban Renewal 
Program, 34^ of thg Roxbury, North Dorchester dwellings are' ^Meteriorating" ; 
10^ are dilapidated** ); high unemployment; "multiple social problems", and a 
""high welfare caseload^. Schools in the area have a high turnover of staff; 
(King's is 50% a year) students have a poor achievement record; (Reading 
Tests at King placed students in the fourth to eleventh percentile of all 
Boston children at the end of the eighth grade; Roxbury children^are one 
andyOne-half years behind the national norms in the sixth grade) schools are 
old and maintenance is poor; and there is a lack of communication between 
home and school. Moreover, the King and Timilty y Schools are known as 
trouble schools, rife with disciplinary problems. 

According to Schrag, Roxbury is torn with division and uncertainty. "For 
every grievance, a new committee is established, each with its own storefront 
office and its own little board of ^^irectors , many of them White intellectuals 
from the South End or Beacon Hi]^l" . Many parents have withdrawn their chil- 
dren from Roxbury's public schools, either by bussing them (see under Exodus 
in Section II) or by sending them to privately run schools which have recently 
sprung up in the area. 
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Undated, incomplete draft proposal (Parts II, III, V and Appendices); 
covering the period July 1-December 31, 1968, Section 11> P« 2 (Referenced 
as Document 1) , 

Thomas, George B, , "Tension: A Tool for Reform", Saturday Review , July 19, 
1969, p. 52. 

Van Dyne, Larry, "Balance Worsens in Hub Schools", Boston Globe , November 
27, 1968, p. 16. 

BRA estimates, quoted in Schrag, Peter, Village School Downtown , Boston, 
Beacon Press, 1967, p. 38. 
^ Queen, Dan, "King Principal Faces Problems", Bay State Banner , November 5, 1968. 
Boston Globe , "Black School Students Lag", .August 3, 1969; Schrag, Peter, 
op. cit. , p. 162. 

Except for the New (September,- 1969) Trotter School, Roxbury Schools date from 
1937 and earlier. Jackson, Barbara L. , The King Timilty Council, The Black 
Community of Boston, and the Boston Public Schools : An Analysis of Their 
Relationship , September, 1969, p, 4, an as-yet unpublished manuscript. 
Document 1, op. cit . , Section II, pp. 2, 3. 
Confidential information. 

op. cit. , p. 4i; Jackson, op. cit. , p. 6 confirms this statement. 
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II WHO ARE THE MAJOR GROUPS INVOLVED? HOW DO THEY INTERACT? 
a. ' Parents 

Unlike many of the other demonstration areas, Boston parents appear 
to have formed into several organizations concerning education. However, 
although parents appear to be involved from the outset, the Council (des- 
scibed in succeeding sejjions) lists parental involvement as a result which 
was less than expected. A confidential source indicated two problems 
with parent participation: some parental apathy; a basic split between 
moderates who wanted the organized, gradual change that comes about through 
working with the establishment, and.the activists, who wanted to confront 
the establishment and achieve dramatic results overnight. 

Home and School Association (HSA) 

HSA, a parents-teacher organization has been called a company union. 
Schrag indicates its administrator is paid by the School Department (it is 
housed in the same building), has 52,000 ^nominal' members (all teachers 
belong) , and represents the most important channel of contact between parents 
and teachers (there being no PTA in Boston) By charter the presidency al- 
ternates between a parent and a teacher. The association does not criticize 
the administration, the school committee or the conducj^of the schools. With 
few exceptions, neither do the district organizations. The HSA concerned 
with the King-Timilty project is characterized as a "morj^und'* with only a 
handful of members from King and non-existent at Timilty which is rep- 
resented on the Council and has been highly involved in the pj^ject from 
the outset, representing a moderate voice in decision making. 

Parents Education Committee for Better Schools in Roxbury(PEC) 
' ■■ - . i \ 

According to a confidential source the PEC began when a group of parents 
at the Timilty School joined together to work for improvements in the school. 
A grass-roots organization, it "has little outside help which gives it a 
broader base of parents involved in its actions, but means it lacks a certain 
expertise in organization-and effective action. However, it began a library 

staffed with volunteers. ^ Th^e-PEC merged into the Timilty Council. With 

official representatlon-on the King-Timilty Council, PEC has provided ^'acj^ve 
and visible^^'^support as well as developing a Community Education Program. 
However, Jackson indicaj^d that it had less than 20 active members at the time 
the Council was formed. 



^ Document 1, op.cit. , Section II, p. 14. 

^Z. Schrag, op.cit. , p. 139. 
Jackson, op.cit. , p. 4. 

^ Derr, C. Brooklyn, A Resource Exchange Model for Participatory Systems in 
Education; Five Case Studies, written for the Danforth Foundation School 
Board Study and the Urban Coalition, an undated, unpublished draft, p. 31, 

^ Jackson, op. cit . , p. 7. 

T*^ Document 1, op.cit. , Section II, p. 16. 

Interview with Barbara Jackson, October 22, 1969. 
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b . Teachers ' { 

Although teachers are infrequently mentioned, they appear to be highly 
supportive of the efforts of the demonstration. More conservative than many 
parents,, they continuously supported using legitimate channels and cooperating 
with the esgablishment, not wishing to endanger the project, which they have 
supported. Teachers are represented on the Council; there appears to be 
little teacher/parent friction, although Jackson cites Faculty-Council friction 
as a contributor to student^^isruptions and inability o£ the Council to* develop, 
major educational programs, 

Boston Teachers Union 

Through Louis Vangel, their business agent, the union has worked actively - 
with the Council, especially in problems at the King School relating ad- 
ministration appointments and the selection and training of teachers. Ap- 
parently highly supportive of the Council, Vangel indicated union recognition 
of the Black Principals issue (See later sections) and said the union would 
be prepared^j^o negotiate with the Council in hopes of achieving "amicable 
agreement". Nevertheless, "needless to say, the union in Boston, as in other 
cities, is wary of any efforts that2gould be seen as threatening to the rights 
and aspirations of the membership". 



Students 



Among the various decentralized board experiments, this is the only one to 
mention an organized student group, the Black Students' Union, which appears to 
have sprung up prior to the council. (There is some question as to^ its being 
representative of the majority of students, however.) 



Black Students' Union (BSU) 

Listed as one of the cooperating agencies, the BSU has been active in- ' 
both schools, discussing student needs and sending representatives to Council 
meetings. No students serve on the gguncil, however, and "... their activities 
have been met with mixed reactions". 
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Derr, op. cit,. , p.. 31. 
op . cit . , p. 45. 

Document 1, op. cit . , Section II, pp. 16, 17, 

ibid . , Append ix, C , p . 2 . 

ibid . , Section TI, p. 17 • 

ib id . , Section II, p. 16, 19. 
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d. The School Department 



The School Department is seen as collectively resistant to grange, in- 
bred, predominantly Irish-Catholic, and bure.:iucratic in nature. As Thomas 
stated, "School department officials are willing to accept quite unusual 
ideas, if the process of negotiation is discreet and quiet. They prefer to 
handle problems within the bureaucratic structure and across institutional 
bureaucracies without recourse to the elected school committee." He con- 
tinues, "the rules of the game are fairly clear. Limited change is allowed, 
if the wouW-be changer stays within the private confines of the appointed 
school department officials. As soon as he steps into public confrontation, 
he runs the risk of being blocked ".25 

The references made to the School Depart^gnt seem to place it in a position 
analagous to the School Committee on issues. 

e. The School Committee 

The School Committee has legal power ever all educational matters within 
State regulations, although in 1966 authority for new buildings was -^^sted in 
the Public Facilities Commission (directly controlled by the Mayor). 

Chaired by Thomas Eisenstadt during much of the Council's history (and 
now chaired by his counterpart, John Kerrigan) the five-member elected School 
Committee appears to be conservative and uncompromising in its attempts to. 
preserve the status quo. Schrag characterizes the School Committee as un- 
able to confront, accept, or solve problems. "Every member of the Committee 
is an independent operator, playing to higgconstitutency-internal and external, 
to the press, perhaps to his own vanity." According to Derr, the School 
Committee viewed the demonstration "... as another program to be accomodated 
into the system." He goes on further to state that their objectiyg| as to 
the Council"s role were conflicting with the Council's objectives. Others 
have characterized the School Committee as ruthless and shrewd and have 
pointed out that both Eisenstadt and Kerrigan (who generally follow the same 
voting pattern) have used the Council as a political backboard for their 
constituencies: Eisenstadt in his successful bid for Sheriff and Kerrigan 
for the Chairmanship. Jackson describes the changes of attitude in the 
Schoo^^Committee "monumental" from its earlier uncompromising behavior, how- 
ever. 
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Schrag, op.cit. , p. 51. 
Thomas, op.cit . , p. 52. 
See Derr, op.cit. , p. 30. 
Jackson, op. cit . , p. 2. 
op. cit . , p. 66. 
Derr, op.cit . , p. 30. 
Confidential information. 
Jackson interview, op.cit . 
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f. . State Department of Education 

32 

Although mentioned as one of the cooperating agencies by the Council 
little mention of the body is made, except by Derr, who indicates it was 
cited as a third-party mediator in the Black principals issue, and by the 
Council as attending Counci^^^^eetings and providing guidelines for programs 
and financial arrangements. 

g. U.S. Office of Education (USOE) 

Part of Health, Education, and Welfare, USOE funded the demonstration 
through ESEA Title III money (which is distributed through the school system). 
USOE acclaimed the demonstration, calling it the second most exciting com- 
munity sponsored effort. At the time of the Blac^^P^^^^^P^^^ issue, the 
Council called for third-^party mediators from USOE. Jackson called ^^e 
Federal role as strong moral support through its funding stipulations. 

h . Academia 

Harvard University', located in Cambridge, Massachusetts, has remained 
^heavily involved from before the outset of the project through its Graduate 
School of Education and its. Pathways to Identity Project. Spencer McDonald, 
temporary Chairman of the Council through March, 1969, is from Harvard, as 
is another member of the Council, and several alternate members (Barbara 
Jackson, for example, having been involved with the minutes, financial re- 
ports, and the proposal).. Several g^her graduate students have been actively 
involved with community activities. Harvard was involved in writing the 
Title III proposal; ruce and Rosenthal have been cp-directors of the Path- 
Ways to Identity Project, a study of male adolesce^gs who attend the King 
School, which was on-going when the project began. According to a confi- 
dential source Harvard has maintained a moderate position on the Council. 
Harvard's position in the project and on the Coun^^l has remained a bone of 
contention among some activists in the community. 

The Boston University of Education is also cited as a cooperative agency, 
having sponsored, in. 1968, the NDEA Institute for training community aides. 
Both Dr. Stanley Wachs and James Howard directed the Institute; Wachs has 
continued to work with the Council. However, it appears some difficulties have 

arisen, as the Council states "... bctiter coordination must be achieved in 

future collaborative enterprises of this kind". 
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Document 1^ op. cit . , Section II, p. 16. 

Derr, op. cit . , p. 36; Document I, op. cit. , Section II, p. 19. 
ibid. , p. 29. 
ibid. , p. 36. 



Jackson interview, op. cit . 



Document I, op. cit . , Section II, p. 16. 
ibid . , Section II, p. 18. 
Jackson interview, op. cit . 

Document 1, op. cit. . Section II, pp. 16, 17. 
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Emanual ColleRe was notified of a grant under the Education Professional 
Development Act for a summer institute, in 1969, in linguistics. Although a 
representative ha^. "of f icially" indicated willingness to involve King and 
Timilty teachers, we have no knowledge as to whether or not this institute 
operated. 

i. Education Groups 

The Community Education Council (CEC) composed of representatives of 37 
different educational organizations, was cited as one of the cooperating 
agencies. Members of the Council have served on CEC, whose avowed purpose 
is to take over the public schools in Roxbury by legal means ,^2 and who are 
credited with determining^ the Target Area for the Project. The Community 
Council for Educational Development (CCED) has also been listed as cooperating. 
The group originated in Roxbury (partly funded by the Ford Foundation) and is 
comprised of both educators and parents. They have managed to skirt the School 
Department by incorporating and establishing a new school in Roxbury as part of 
the proposed state network. It is the first school in the country to be run 
and financed entirely by the State and had a first year $500,000 operating 
budget . 

Operation Exodus has official representation on the Council and is first 
on the list of cooperating agencies. The Council, in fact, grew out of the 
efforts of Operation Exodus, a community group in Roxbury, headed by Ellen 
Jackson and Betty Johnson, that started bussing Black children to underutilized 
white schools within the city in the fall of 1965. Although organized by 
Blacks, the group is financed by white suburban money. Schrag calls them 
middle class, appealing to middle class people with middle class ambitions 
and attitudes; others condemn them for draining energies away from the local 
situation. Exodus became, very militant and vocal during the Black principals 
issue, calling the School Departmeng^and School Committee "racist'\and evan 
calling a Council meeting together. According to a confidential source 
Exodus often disagreed with the slower, more conservative council and Ellen 
Jackson- the most dynamic leader in Roxbury, could not maintain a heavy 
commitment to the Council. Exodus has several educational programs, par-, 
ticularly in the summer (including tutoring and African Culture) and is 
planning a two-building^gducation complex, funded both privately and through 
the Federal Government. 
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ibid . , Section II, p. 18. 

ibid . , Section II, p. 6; confidential information; Jackson, op.cit. , p, 6; 
The School Committee of the City of Boston, An Alliance for Educational 
Progress , a proposal for Title III funding. May 13, 1968, p, 14. 
ib id . 5 Jackson, op.cit., p. 6; Jackson inter'/icw, op, cit . 
Document I, op. cit . , Section II, p. 6. 

Derr, op.cit. , pp. 31, 34; Thomas, op.cit . , pp, 51, 52; Schrag, op. ci t. , 
pp. 13, 123, 144; confidential information. 

Woods, Dan, "A Portrait of Exodus", (mimeograph publication by Operation 
Exodus) pp. 8-10; Boston School ComTnittRe , Title III Proposal op, cit . , p. 14. 
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j . CsCTnani ty Grou-ps 

The :gev Urban League. ^ is second on the list of cooperat ing -agencies . 
Mrs. Lewis Coff the New Urban League Is creaiited TOt# Spu^stltig: the strat^" 
which wut tco prove succe.-^^siil t:?iTe Blac< Principalis? .j^xie, ^ wel^gas 
proirridixg v tfotdsc pressiu-t ^rm ,^fe2cific i^ssues in nofincilil meetriiigs. 
Accredlt^^ hy 'activist'*, but asi;fmaiyed at Che inacnion oE the Conncil, Mrs- 
Lewis dta- sustain a steady cni»itinent to the Council., accaxdLing to 
confidei, -ai .nformation. S.j^x members of New Ukr^an Hueague have attended 
the Gonnci ' ^etings ^gd participated in deliberati ' -s and position develop- 
ments of 7 [Council. 

Listv t>5 supportive of^the Council, the Black U- gi^ed Friost: ?gas also 
served b/^ 0:;:4OTcil members. An. umbrella organiza;4;ir*'"t for Gsnmnnimity groups, 
the Unitadi l^ont is privately Sxnded;. It has only ' crxtBria. f or membership: 
that the ^xnup's policy-makimir:body jbe ait least 50 Liack and that the or- 
ganization representative to me United Front be black. ^2 in April, 1968, 
this group apparently dem^i^ded compljete control of police, schools, social 
services, and businesses- I 

Roxbury Federation of Neighborhood Centers (Norfolk House) was the sub- 
contractor for the Community Education Program developed by the New Urban 
League . 

The Highland Park Free School (formerly Hawthorne House) offered space 

for Council meet^^gs and technical assistance prior to the opening of the 

Council offices. 

Other groups also provided facilities space: Charles Street AME Church 
(for the three-day conference); Roxbury YMCA and Roxbury - B oy ' s Club (for 
Learning Centers while the King School was closed). 56 

Mrs. Mary Goode, a member of the 18-member Model Cities Board , is an 
alternate member of the Council; in the Model Cities Proposal the Council 
was described and suggested^^s one possible model of parent and community 
involvement in the schools. 
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Document 1, op.cit . , Section II, p. 16. 
Derr, op.cit. , p. 35. 

This was confirmed by Jackson, Jackson Interview, op.cit . 
Document 1, op* cit . , Section II, p. 16- 
Derr, op.cit. , p. 34, 
Telephone conversation with Mr. Reed of the United Front, October 10, 1969. 
Lupe, Alan, ^^Bureaucracy Shudders at Community Control but Residents are 
Demanding*', Boston Globe , July 6, 1969, p. A3. 
Document 1, op. cit . , Section II, p. 6. 
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ibid. 
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c7 ibid. :;| 
ibid... Section II, pp. 16, 19. ;| 
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k. Bus:Sngtg^ :^t cete^3 

The' Sucat::.J{srf iM^JT>^uegoi :^aent Center (EDC) restuJ-;ng from a merger Q?f SSI 
(Educational Sy^fiM^ Ihc:;:£)rf^rated with a staff of ^fe) persons, and a y&ai^ly 
budget of about:; tn^U'^^) and another organizaticm:, is the largest «^ani- 
zation in the c^untrc/ ^^^^iirisd to research and develojimient in currlculvnEL.58 
EDC gave !t he Councvil teciitncal, clerical and other ^sistance, as well as 
meeting space duri.% the? :*i^e that the Roxbury YMCA and Boy's Club learning 
centers were in 017/A 3tifX>U EDC - Council contact has since been rene^^^': in 
the area of curriiitijaip rnti^te^lals. Ee:havioral Research Associates pr^ides 
consultants far t.^ '^x^i . ^ ' ^^Inigg under a contract with Project R ead, a read- 
ing program develLj^f b*W tv^^m. 

1. Predecesi^ <Sv y^r tte KinR-Timllty; C6^Jncil 

In January, 1^ • cttTsnnnsstity residents atid others, concerned about ithe 
state of affairs s..t na.Fatrick Campbell Ju|ior High , School (now the Martin 
Luther King Middle * b?i>:>U ) tormed a: council;, called the Campbell CoaiiitigY* 
It was comprised 0' iN^iroirtts* teachers, and jeducators but had no funding. 

According to a arM/szJ^ in the Bay Stat'S Banner , an Interim Board of . 
Education w as form, d ilt ^gust, 1968, to make^golicies and programs for 
schools and to worl t^ai/tii-rd community control. 
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Koerner, James , Wciv Controls American Education , Boston Beacon Press, 
1968, pp. 63, 

Document 1, op^cpit^ » Section II, p. 16. 
ibid. , Section II* 33).. 32. 

ibid, , Appendix G. P- Jackson, op.clt . , p. 7, cites the presence of 
Harvards ■Pathw^:^S t©: :ia:entity team as establishing an early dialogue at 
the school (IS^^S). 

Bay State Banner , '*Commu:'ity Forms own Board o£ Education", August 21, 
1968, p. 1. See Section III of this memorandum for a descrepant viewpoint, 
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III. HOW DIP TOE PROJECT COME ABOUT? WHAT ARE THE MAJOR ^ ITITIES SI H€E THEN? 

• Agcril 19.67 - A tes£cher was assaulted at the Campbell Juni^czr High 
Scifaool. The SchocSL Department suggested armed uniiiosemen^ local 
Ciizmmunity organiza^tions and parents met and dec t'Sai to expose the 
deplorable conditions of the school, as well, as tibs preji3sd3Lce of 
teachers and staff which might have lead to sn^n am assauai:::*,53 

• Spring 1967 - A series of meetings was held am .ag? Ellen Jackson 
(iixodus); Bryant Rollins (militant community leimter) ; Robert 
Ssxsenthal, Bernard Bruce, Florence Shelton (Pal^v^s^s to Identity); 

Thomas McAuliffe, Thomas Meacher and Willia/ fermessy (Campbell 
i^rincipal) of the school system. They discussed -.iMB Campfeell Schoo.l's 
problems and general ideas of solutions. They proEO'sed a coalition 
of four elements: educators from the Campbell ScotcdI; parents and 
community people; students; and researchers . 64 

• September 1967 - The Canipbell Coalition (with E^zsaams as the applicant 
agency) applied to the Ford Foundation for a grant of $139, 5D0. Mainly 
written by Spencer MacDonald of Harvard, (who iisad ;^rorked wxtii Exodus on 
an earlier proposal) the proposal contained the'-following: xttsms : 
community para-professionals, better and more teachers and administra- 
tion, greater innovative curricula. The proposal called for a Coali- 
tion-School Department partnership, a sharing of decisions.. Ford 
asked the group to get written Boston School Department support of 

the Coalition. 65 

• Fall 1967 - The Coalition met regularly with school officials over 
approval" of the proposal . 

. February 20, 1968 - The Board of Superintendents endorsed the Ford 
proposal. With only school committee ratification needed before 
Ford would give the prcj^osal final consideration, the School Department 
learned of a demonstration grant of $1.5 million available over three 
years and the Coalition decided to drop Ford for the USOE futrd:a.67 

• Late February 1968 - The Boston School Committee made rough plans to 
spread the money thinly over the city, but Federal education authori- 
ties wanted the money spent in one school in a ghetto axea and with 
particular emphasis on community involvement. The Sc^toiolL liienartment 
teiitat:xvely decided on the Mackey Elementary School Izl the South end 
and. :t^e School Department prepared to meet with Federal education 
officials in March, without communicating the above info rtnat ion to 
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Derr, op . cxt . , p. 28. A confidential source indicated twcD ^teachers were 
assaulted, one of which was stabbed. Jackson, op. cit ., p. 'S^ ciltes a series 
of "alledged" assaults. 

Confidential information. ^Derr, op. cit ., p. 29 gives January IS'.SS as an 
apparently conflicting date for the formation of the coalition. See also 
Document 1, op. cit .. Appendix G, p. 2. Jackson, op. cit ., jj... 8 credits 
Bernard Bruce of the Pathways Project, with helping bring the: r^pasatfes together. 
Confidential information. See Derr, op. cit ., p.. 129; Documeni: JL^ a^p-. cit . , 
Appendix G., p. 2, for a conflicting date - March 119.68; Jackson:,, (sm. dt ., p. 8. 
Confidential information. 
ibid.; .; Jackson, op . cit . , p. 10. 
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any of the comiuuntties invt^'^-ved,. However^ comcetrned School Depaxtment. 
Qi££icials68 contac ? i various people in the South end concerned wit:h 
education and news Qtered ^ Hoxbury to Jacksjcm and Melvin King, 
School officials bf .an to ^et community and Federal pressure to use 
tte funds in the Ki::;ig-Timilt:y schools. 69 

• March 19-20, 1968 - The W^httigton, D. C., Centi^. Cities Task Force. 
Seminar was attendiid by raiireseiEtatives of BQStm2i 3:ffiblic Schools •713- 

• ^xch 25, It968 - A stmunary erf ;t:he seminax was df:str-^uted to schooH 
•officials at the Office o£ Bro^am Develiopinent ^meeting , where it was 
decided to develop a USOE-^CTpe ^proposal. 71 

• April 1, 1968 ~ The NDEA Sistitirtre was planned in a eme-day meeting, 
.after discuS:Sdjans with Lewi3-,K±irg and Sister Mir±ain S't. John on the 
proposal planimig.7-2 

• April. 3, 1968 - The first of 6 meetings of the Planning Committee, set 
up by the School Department, was -held to prepare a pricrposal for Title 
Ill funds. Both school department and coramunityr representatives were 
present, 73 including: USOE: the State Departmeait of Education; 
parentSY Model Cities Board members; the AssocisCMsn C3ff Urban Sisters; 
School Administrators; Operation Exodus personneL, |»cst2rf essors from 
Harvar^s Northeastern, Boston University; Urban Xeag^nsi representa- 
tives; and teachers. 74 A cDiif idential source crpfH.tg the initiative j 
of the Coalition, plus the ^already extant Ford pncopxa^sal , with securing \ 
th^ funds. 

• April 11, 196i8 ~ The SchoaiL Committee, in a speiidsilLnnieeting, agreed 

to act upon HSA's petition and change the name oS^the Campbell School ^ 
to the Martin Luther King Jr., School. 75 

• May 13, 1968 - The final proposal, "An Alliance for Education Progress", ■ 
was approved by the Boston School Committjee. by 3 to 2 (OEisenstadt and 
Kerrigan voting against) and submitted to USQE.76 
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Weisssume Meager smt^McAnlLiff e , altfeaagh: not mentlonerd byTmarae. 
ConS,dent±ai information, Jackson., crp. cit. , p. 11 ^aees this afterrrdae 
^rsdi llS-20, seminar aaad ri^^^ the pCTposal to Eord,. fMarrh 1968* :| 
HornqfeiaEr X, cop . crt . , Appesidiis: B, p-./'l. ;| 
Bo saaii i ^Santool Committee, Tfifitfeiri' Pmposa^ op. cit^. ,, p. ±3^. 1 
ibiS^ , p^ V. I 
Jacfeon.^ op. cit ., p . 1.1 ; Mocument 3,^ :o:p . cit . , Appendix M, p. 1. ;| 
Kunafeatls, Merelice, "Community-Schcsol lPlan Seeks RoEgbury; i^ccord" , The^ Chris t±'^n ,;! 
Sr.-pp.nce Monitor , Second Edition, May 11, 1968, p. 2. Jaclcson, iop. crt^ ., p. 12^ 
indkLcates rother organizations in Ro:ri5ury sent letters' of -endorsement. --J 
Herald Traveler , "Boston School Renames School for King'* , . April 12, 1968 . The 
Boston School Committee Title III Proposal, op. cit . , Apjxendix A, p. 2 gives , 
the:., date :as April 8. , . 

Dorument 1, op. cit .^ Appendix B, p. 1. 
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June 6,. 1968 - The lEr:eritTn King-Timilty Advisory Council was constilaa- 
ced on an interim hasz^ '...\d its membership defined. 77 The two councils 
jmmprlsing the King-Tiimdfx^- v Council were self— appointed from the Coali- 
tion ::2nd PEC and contained only 3 parents of children at the King or 
zmmilniy Schools. Macltonaldl was elected (unanimously) Temporary Chairran. 
ATt-lwurj^ K this set-up was y^^^^t to be temporary, mounting pressures pre- 
ventec those elections, siB will be seen below. 78 

Jime lED, 1968 - The iirt^im Council held a Central Cities Task Porce 
ZLsnrbag meetiag; det&rn^» :ed qualifications and job description for 

?i3roject Director; .ai:::^. defined recruitment and selection procedures . 79 
Ife prsLtion of Projexrt:Li:£rector was made interim, from suinmer through 

Jisrns XL,- 1968 - Temporairy officers were elected by the Interim Council. 81 

Iuxie38, 1968 - TheTrcTf^t, after revisions were made, was approved in 
'5tash±ttgton , 82 

July 1., 196® - The Projesrt: began . 83 

OhTly .5, JE968 - The Counciil heard presentations from community organi- 
zations fornthe Communitv Education Program. 

July 12, 11968 - The Council chose the Roxbury Federation of NeighboxhoEKd 
.Centers (ccxntractors for the PEC) as a subcontractor for the Community 
Education Programn. (A pil3.n to inform the cxDimnunity about Council 
arrt:iv±ties:, withi $25,000 in funds.)^^ 

' July 16, 19:6B — The Schaol Department appointed, and the School Committee 
apprnjoced, xsKa white principals (Coimelius Cronin and John Kelly) for the 
King ;sTTd ISisxlty Schools. An announcement was made to the press without 
consulting ciie CouncfX, . . whose, desires for Black principals had 
been compl^edly i^ac^ed . " This action aroused ill feelings both in 



ibixi^ . Sea&uals:o Feartd-ojx II: , p . and note Section II of tkis memorandum and. 
_ the irE2^E!™r!mncy as ts^JX tiie ^JCsso different terms. 

CoiiSifeoxiissEL source;; JsE&i;on, j^-^^cit . , pp. 14, 15. Tor aJ.ist of interim 
CourinfLLLlfejiSiers .se£^ A|3^ this document and aZLso Document 1, op . cit . , 

,ApperaEs::.(E^, p. 2.. .Jacfesun indfkrsttes the Timilty people decided to use 
lunreeESzSlty people ran a TechnicalL JCdvisory Committee, which disbanded after 
nneeting airEew rtimea over the sunsser. 
Document: Jl, op., cit .,. Appendix p. 1. 
■'^^ Jackson:: „jx)i3 . cit . , ip. 16. She aaiiso states that only 7 applications were received 
and .±hat!:jlocal organizrations: drdrnot put up candidates. 
:Document:;X, op. cit . , AppendixEK,. p. 2. 
±bid^ , App;endix B, rp. 1; Jackson, op. cit ., p, 13. 
ibdS:. 
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.Dotcmaart J,, op> Trit> >» AppemEbc "B., p. -2. 
gitad^ V Jacks oiffii,. <op . ^cit , pp. 18,,. 19. 
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the Council and tEi-the Community .^6 Acwrding to the School Committee, 
two Black principi;:^ were previously coatacted but refused (both women 
felt there was no iroiitt in swilrching schools if their successors were 
to be white)';87 accDrtfit^g to the Council^ agreement had been reached 
prior, to this selection that Black Princxpals would be named to- the 
schools • 88 The CoxmcfH^ according to cotif idential inf ormation, was 
unwilling to make^ .^enL-or-notihing issue of tthe situation, not wishing 
to lose funding asas^ itairertain of cosmnunity support. Activists, accord- 
ing to this same infoinaation, took up the issue independently, under 
the heading 'sumiser moibilization' • Flyers imd canvassing were preva- 
lent; two Unifc^ed FrO:nt:r3neiiibers: -rarpfce the whi:rfi appointees, asking them 
to step down, etc* Groups mentioJied as acti?3fe at this point were: 
Exodus, HSA, Urban Xaague^, Citizeisa for Boston Schools, Association 
of Urban Sisrtexs, SadLted Front, CEC^ local NAACP Chapter's Association 
of Mro-Ametii:i:::an E'dii33ca-^^ Bas tan University's NOEA Institute. 89 

. July 19., 1968 - At ja'^Council meetiiig j.^membeins. expc^ th^iir unhappi-. 
UHss vxth the appHziirtinents . More itiilit^nt inembers wanted dratnatic 
action , in retaliaitilisaEt; more inodec:^te tuembers ( teacher s^, HSA , and some 
parents) wanted tu^ txy legitianst& tmeans to change the. decisio.n or to 
accept it and gat vOTh with the :|irDga:am. l^h±s diffexence of opinion 
almost paraL:v522£d tefei.gr oup. A£Xtjrding to Jaxikson, however, the council 
decided it iimst tafe a stand. ^ A coiramirtee. ^^^as formed by Chairman * 
MacDonald to f ormi£Sate a press release ikbjecting to the; appointments .^J- 

"^Jnly 23, ISSS — Xhe Council mesz, discuss:ed, and approved the §t^tement . 
and copies '::5isere rea^eased to tha Superintendent of Schools, membars of 
the School- ISMnmittee:, press, and "app^s:^^^ cannnunity peopla^ The 
stateusent ^niTDclaimeci a strong ccnsacil ^stand, listing sound educational^^ 
reasons for: the Black principals desire, sand d:emanded raconsidexatipn. 

* July 29, 19tiS^ The Boston. School Cortninittee imt in publj- meeting. 

The Council -'hiad requested that xSe^ issue be paiacedi an tl:,i^ ligerrria; but ^ 
didn't know It i»as on the agenda mtil i£ was taken up. Ithe Qisamiittee.' s : 
position xafas tr.tet the os&ite prinra^iais wsa^e ^rt the hsad crx tte .-piromotion : 
rating ^is:t (\^^hi^h has.^ery few BXscdcs):, v^ei^ ^?^ointed on theirr merits:; 

Derr.^ dd* y-^- -, ^, 31. -For-^a dis:crepant date, se^ Document 1, op clt. , 
App[einfix :G,^^ - Tfffere -the date, given is July 2a, 1968, 

MriCain:, Nina^ ^ "IJwa^^H^^ Reject Principal Jobs'^ toston Globe , July 18, 1968. ■ 
rwr-FnTrfamt-T^l f^^m^r^-^. Jscfcsim, -op . cit . , p. 20 d^^fers here, sayings the Superin- 
tendenit did Tiot^ see the seriousness of the issue :mid contended there was nothing:; 
he; couIEd do since nn Blacfcsr were on the ;list. 

ConfidsntEal information; Cooper, William, "Parents. Slam School Board at Hearing, 
on Eircncinals"> aerald Traveler , July 30^ 1968; C^ynper, William^ "B3>ack Principal 
Dispute Cnmpromise Offered", Herald TraveXar , Augijst 14, 1S68;„ p^ ^- Jackson:, 
op^ edit . y '^p:* 21. 
op* ■C3:t>^ p. 

Derr, d»3>. clt . , :to:. 31, 32. Srr also Document L> :op.. (c±t .., Appeigaax. B p. 2-. 
Deix«. iiatp«^^ Sj . W'- 32 ; JferGaMment--!, am- dilt., -Ap.pead±s:TB;, p. 2. 3gi£ T)ress 
.life ral^f d July 24 . 
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and the School CoTimiittee would rtot change this. The Council, in a 
two-hour debate, pleaded for conaidexsat ion, using educational argu- 
ments, and finally threatened visuienrse in the schools in the Fall 
if some considerations were not giveiiL, The Council finally walked 
out of the niesting»'93 



• July 31, 1968 - The Council met in Executive Session to discuss 
alternat±ves . • this open anr&Exmt had been very effective for 

militants because it exposed the ssHablishment for what it was. The 
tremendous gap betweaen militants iaiasi. moirB conservaitives began to 
narrow. However, the conservatives stilX controllied things and 
voted to continue t2D go on record., ±n the press and elsewhere, as 
not supporting the Whaite principaJLs:*, but willing to make every 
attempt to contimiae: .on and creati-y^eil^ make the program work, "94 
At this meeting Geiraid Hill was remmmetided for Interim Project 
Director. 95 
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• July-August 1968 — Acrcording to Djerr:, community-^ organizations were 

holdingimeetings sdt: this time oveir: the issue, TChey put tremendous 
pressure on the Gcnamcil and organized a school outside the system. 
They . . began to see: this issue as reason for isaarjor confronta- 
tion with the establishment. Coimuirlty control of t±ie schools was 

at stake and they -e^ittted every pra^sure to pu^ finr it," In fact, 
Derr stated that e^en Council meetrlia;gs became; more ai f or^um for 
community spokesmesii tiian for the Council's baisinnessv^ i&pparently, 
plans were being laid in closeiL ^meetings- f or a its&eover of the Timilty 
School when :clas:ses E^esumed. lHhis iiifarmatiiaia was? JEedfeed to the press, 
which gave it heavy co-cescssge. Xhus, ^ILdhougb: ttiifaeHe grrmps were never 
highly oicganized., thei iQir^t giE -v^a^ the School 

Department:. At this 'Cime^ the^-^Couuacal 3ppHinent3^~iiaia3red an important 
part -in ^er su adxng: S^qpvsrfsot emisnt ^lEhr enber g er.^ afer ^vssas concerned about 
the Xitlei III fundis^, Hjb mieke sanfce- jmncessl.oi3:s.*S7 

• August 1968 — ^Qui4!!: cOTimittJses -CttSSfe est'abli^asai feyr the Council 
(Staff Qr±entat±on::;' ^iiaxien-t M^i t -h-1 ff^:: . Sp e c±aI^^c mir ::aLttaiioi and Reading) .98 
The Councxl sent: the S^ujagcerrint^ri eirt Ciheir reicam me n^a^ion of Gerald 
Hill for: Project Di:zg>xTingrr:> 99 

• August 9„:1968 - Libexal Bostoar Schaoil Commit teemaa: Paiil McDevitt 
issued a. ^press statenisimt callijrg .mr^ ^ new look by the ^committee 
at the community control- issue, ami: staring, am ;f or ^community 
control' in all psirts of our cxty *. ."100 

Derr, op> cit* , pp. 33:^ 7L^g??r^.iiirRntu.X, zaxn^ xfrt.^^ ApifSKsniSEs: JB , p . 2; McCain, 

Nina, ''Parents, Board mi^Sr^ oa -BlBxik :EHT^^npals'^, Jfins^t^^ July 30, 1968, 

p. 8. 

Derr, op> cit . ^ p. 33.^ 

Document 1, op. cit >, .Aprpendix B, ip. .Z. However, rn SecTfon II, Appendix B, 
'p. 4 , mid-August is ^gl^en ^s a. date. 
3err, o p cit > , pp. "331, 314. 

Confidential informalrioiu. 

iDocument 1, op. cit:^, , Apjpiend ix IB , 5. '3. 

-Jackson, op . cit. , -p. IZ-. 

Document 1, op > cit,. , as quoted in Ser,?;1arr "H, p. 15. 
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. August 14, 1968 - Paul Tierney, the other liberal committeeman, 
called a special School Committee meeting and requested that Black 
principals be appointed, citing unusual circumstances, and that the 
principals be recruited from outside the system. This was defeated. 
The decision was that the power to nominate principals. rested with . 
the Superintendent. The contract for the Coimunity Education Program . 
was approved. 

• Mid-August 1968 - The Council wrote letters to two white principals, ^.; 
asking them to resign, not for personal reasons, but because of the . V 
issues at stake. They refused. Around this time the Council held 
a series of community strategy meetings which were "... most often 
held In secret'\102 At this time, the Model Cities Agency apparently 
offered to help find Black principals for King and Timilty.103 

^ August 21, 1968 The Council met "after a frantic week of daily 

emergency meetings". At the meeting, described as "crucial", ^ 
community members spoke about the need for action. Mrs. Lewis, 
of the New Urban League, hinted at violence (children burning down 
the school) and other representatives gave the Council until ^ 
September 4 to get Black principals for the schools. A possible 
boycott was mentioned. Some council members still held out for 
making things work, but they gave in and Mrs. Lewis suggested the 
strategy of the press release which would put the Council on a new 
plane, as a negotiating partner with the School Department, demanding 
that negotiations be resumed and ^a stalemate would necessitate the 
use of third-party mediators (USOE and the State Department of 
Education) .10^ 3 

. August 29, 1968 - The Council met with the Superintendent of Schools, , 
and prepared a press statement indicating the meeting was inconclusive. l^.- 

. August 31, 1968 - The Council decided not to release the statement to 
the press. 106 

• September 3, 1968 - The day before School opened Superintendent 
Ohrenberger issued a news release calling on the school committee 
to change the principal appointments for fear of a serious confronta- 
..tion^between the community and the school. 107 The BTU voted 161 to 
74 to oppose the Black Principals ,108 but proposed no further action 

■^^^ Derr/ op. cit . , p. 34; Document 1, op. cit .. Appendix B, p. 6; Cooper, William, ; 
"Black Principals Dispute . . .", op. cit ., p. 6. 

Derr, op. cit ., p. 34; Document 1, op. cit .. Appendix B, p. 6. See under 
July 16, 1968 for a discrepant viewpoint. 
■^^^ McCain, Nina, "Park[s] Vows to Get Black School Aides", Boston Globe , August 16,-^ 
1968. 

Derr, op. cit ., pp. 35, 36; Document 1, op. cit .. Appendix B, p. 3. See 
Appendix B of this memorandum for. the press release. 
Document 1, op. cit . , Appendix B, p. 3. 

ibid . 1 
ibid . , Appendix B, pp. 3, 6. See also Appendix D of Document 1; Herald Traveler 
"Text of Superintendent Ohrenberger Proposal", September 4, 1968, p. 16. See 1^ 
Appendix C of this memorandum for Kerrigan's press release. 
McCain, Nina, "Two Blacks Get Principal Jobs Roxbury", Boston Globe, 
September 4, 1968; Jackson, op. cit ., p. 24. ; 3 
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or any threats. The School Committee announced, the reassignment 
of the White principals on their request; acting principals were 
appointed (Joyce at the King School and Owens at the Timilty School) 
by the School Conunittee; and the Committee recommended that the 
Council be asked to screen and recommend people for permanent 
principals, but this last item was rejected by the School Committee. 109 

September 1968 ---On several occasions the Timilty School had minor 
disorders. Having achieved its aim the 'summer mobilization' shifted 
its attention to a King-Timilty feeder school, the Gibson School 
(which will not be considered in this report) . The Council reportedly 
had spent so much energy on the Black Principals issue that it was un- 
prepared for the school opening; schools were described as follows: 
"dark and dingy" corridors; unpainted classrooms; poorly lit cafeteria, 
etc.; there were no curriculum programs; and the ten new aides in each 
school had uncertain roles and weren't yet approved by the School 
Committee. 110 a target of militants, the Council lost some prestige 
and legitimacy in the community as it had not develdp^d^'sTgriif icant 
programs, etc. As it did not receive funds until January 1969, it 
felt its position to be precarious . HI 

September 13, 1968 - The Council announced receipt of the first 
installment ($75,000) of the USOE grant. 112 

September 19, 1968 A permanent nine-member Personnel Committee was 
established (six parents, two teachers, and one community representa- 
tive); a chairman was appointed; and an information paper on the 
Council was distributed . 113 

September 26, 1968 - The School Committee approved the appointment 
of Gerald Hill as Project Director at a salary of $16,500 and 16 
teacher aides were appointed. The Council held a meeting at the 
Timilty School to explain its program to staff. 

End of September, 1968 - The grant tor the Community Education Program 
was received. 11^ 



109 
110 
111 



Jackson, op . cit > , p. 23. 
ibid., p. 25. 

Confidential information. 
Document 1, op. cit .. Appendix B, p. 3. This is inconsis:t?at with the con- 
fidential information indicating no fmids were received- until January 1969. 
ib id . , Appendix B, p. 4. 

Keeley, Bob, "Student Voice in Dress, <:lubs Okayed by Board", Record American , 
September 27, 1968; Doc-^ment 1, op. cit .. Section II, p. 4, and Appendix B, p. 4. 
This same document gives the discrepaiitrrdate of September 23 on page 6 of Appendix. 
Document 1, op. cit . , Appendix B, p. 4. 

The School Committee of Boston, "An Alliance for Educational Progress", August 1, 

1969, Appendix A, p. 2. (Hereafter referenced as Boston School Committee 

Title. Ill Proposal [2]) 
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October 7, 1968 - The Council authorized Hill to act on behalf of the 
Council in legal, as well as other matters. A discussion was held on 
the role of the Council vis a vis the Black United Front , Black Student 
Union, and Gibson Concerned Parents . 

October 16, 1968 - The Timilty Council's Technical Advisory Committee 
met with the Black Student Union on needs of the students. US The 
Black Student Union held a Liberation Day Program outside the schoo.ls 
for students, "to liberate and educate the minds of black students to 
think black''. 119 

October 17, 1968 - At the Council meeting: a report was given on the 
Detroit conference; nine people were chosen to go to Washington to ob- 
serve Project Read; Lionel Lindsay was approved as an accountant for 
the Council ($150 plus a monthly fee of $50, starting l^ovember 1); 
Barbara Jackson was retained as a Resource Consultant to assist in 
preparing a supplementary proposal; the Chairman was empowered to 
appoint an Election Committee; and authorized payment of program 
money for each school to purchase materials on Black History- at $340 
per set. 120 

October 23, 1968 - A series of false fire alarms, was.tebasket fires, 
and other student disorders resulted in suspended classes at the 
King School at 12:15.121 A confidential source indicates that out- 
siders, students and non-students alike, were partly responsible for 
these disorders, and that conmiunity activists may have been condoning 
this behavior. At an evening School Committee meeting, the Committee 
voted 4 to 1 to reopen the school the next day, despite teacher pro- 
tests. 122 

• October 24, 1968 - John Cunningham was nominated Assistant Project 
Director for the Timilty School. 123 

► October 29, 1968 - The Council had a special meeting with the faculty 
of the King School. 124 At this point the King School had become 
chaotic, with serious vandalism and der.truction. Students were un- 
controllable. The school was closed early for two days and completely 
closed for another day. 125 

• October 30, 1968 - King Council met with King Faculty to plan a three-- 
day* conference, and decided a procedure for electing student represent- 
atives . 126 




. , , Appendix B, p. 7. 

As quoted in the Herald Traveler , "'Liberation' Program Cuts Blacks' School 
Attendance", October 17, 1968. 
Document 1, op. cit . , Appendix B, p. 4. i 
■^^ McCarthy, W. J., "King School Reopens Today" > Herald Traveler , October 24, 1968, " 

122 PP' 1» ^- ^' 
Document 1, op. cit. . Appendix B, p. 4. 

ibid. , Appendix B, p. 5. Here again. Section II, p. 4 gives November as the dat^ 
IOC ibi^^' 9 Appendix B, p. 5. 

7^^ Confidential information. ^ [I 

Confidential information. Document 1, op. cit^ , Appendix B, p. 5. 
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. November 6-8, 1:968 - The King School was closed while the King School 
Planning Conference was held. Present at the Planning Conference were: 
teachers, paxsnts, students, community leaders, and school officials • 
It apparently^ resulted in a productive exchange if ideas. Cooperation 
was achieved aamong the Council, the Urban League, and the School Depart- 
ment in response to the BTU's demand that improvements be made in the 
schools. Innovations accepted by the groups were: student monitors, 
in tfhe King Scfasool, assemblies at areas of student interest , field 
trips within the community, Afro-History and Culture, Black community 
spacers,. Deans for both boys and girls as well as many others. 
Activists, feairdLng nothing would come of the conference proposed 
a King Cabins, composed of 21 members: six parents-, five students, 
five community leaders, and five te.achers - to run the King School 
in coiTOSrat ion with the Principal, a community liaison principal, and 
the twnr deans. The idea passed on a strong vote (although Project 
DdLrectur: Hill -wroted against the measure) and a temporary Cabinet was 
elfijctsiO^, Coinmiunity members were: Melvin King (New Urban League); 
BryaoSt UblliHis:;' William Owens; concerned parents of the Gibson School; 
Julia 0?^ens and William Kinsay (both King aides). 127 This Cabinet 
drew b^Erik some of the community's more effective leaders. 128 On 
Novembex 7, John Joyce, Principal of the King School, resigned, 
claiming nervotES exhaustion-. 129 (The Council recommended AJ.vin 
Fortune^ a teacher in the Newton Public Schools, after having made 
unsEEccessful overtures to Rollins Griffith.) 

• N aufcaiiib ier 1368 - The King School reopened, with King Cabinet 
iieiiiibei:S (iinecting operations. Some innovations were put into 
opexatian-zand the day proceeded smoothly, although student attendance 
was liSfiu^SQ' The School Committee voted to bar : all unauthorized 
pfiiTsans^ :£r am the King School and Eisenstadt declared the Cabinet 
imaul^orizeii. 13 1 

. MovenfDer 13, 1968 - Police barred Cabinet members from entering 
the joLng School. The Urban League denounced the School Committee 
for thwarting attempts at solving the King crisis. The Council 
also T^as attacked by militants as being in collusion with the 
Scimol Committee. Once again loathe to put their funds on the 
Ti^--p Council protested the barring of Cabinet members, but 

did Essst take; action. 132 Mayor White came out against Community 
ContCTil-, favoring greater mayoral powers and an appointed School 
C'oEimittee to serve conterminous ly with the Mayor. 133 

127 ' 
---J. Jacks:on. ot)> cit ., p.. 27. 

Confia:ent±al information; Document 1, op. cit. . Appendix B, p. 5 gives 
November 19 as the date. 

Document JL^ op. cit . , Appendix B, p. 5; McCain, Nina, "King Principal Quit.<s 
Strife-Tom School", Boston Globe , November 8, 1968; Jackson, op. cit ., p. 26. 
Con f idenMal inf ormat ion . 

Auerbach, Alexander, "King School 'Cabinet* Vetoed by Hub Committee", Boston 
Globe , November 13, 1968, p. 1. Jackson, op. cit ., p. 28 indicates few /were 
actually banned from the school but the action destroyed the Cabinet's authority 
Confidential information. 

Herald Txaveler , "Total Community School Control in Boston is Opposed by White", 
November 14, 1968. 
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November 14, 1968 - The King School was closed, 134 as school disruptions^ 
rose to new heights • At this time the school was suffering high teacherj 
absenteeism, as well as substantial student attrition -as, parents placed>| 
their children in other schools,135 The BTU threatened a teacher strike| 
city-wide if the School Committee and School Department didn ' t help solv^e 
the crisis without going outside the Boston system; teachers all turned J 
in transfer requests so the new principal could transfer incompetents; ',1^ 
and teachers requested that King begin operations with only permanent 
teachers .136 "/J 



November 18, 1968 - Interviews began for King principal; Alvin Fortune 
and David Owens were recommended for Principal Pro Tempore of the King . {| 
and Timilty Schools, respectively; Thomas Cuinmings, Emma Reavis and 
Warren Brown recommended for assistant principals; and a motion was 
passed not to open the King School unt il November 21, 1968,137 At this/ll 
time the Council was pressing for another Black Principal, but did not, 
have wide community support. Although the School Department did ask 
for a list of names, it rejected them all as being either unqualified . I 
or outside the system.138 ,j 

November 19, 1968 - Exodus officials called a meeting, at which they i 
talked of taking over King School, 139 A 

November 21, 1968 - The King School reopened, under a phasing plan wherel 
each day a grade returns. 140 However, the School Department renigged on| 
promises to include the two community groups in the planning and reopenr| 
ing by vesting full responsibility in a Committee of ten ^teachers . The"| 
Council refused to cooperate unless they had a hand in planning. 141 4| 

December 3, 1968 - The Boston School Committee voted .to appoint John ;g 
Bradley, a White disciplinarian, as King Principal. Eugene Ellis' 
nomination was approved as Assistant Project Director of the King 
School. John Bradley's appointment was rejected by the Council, which ;J 
reaffirmed the need for a Black principal ,142 



December 5, 1968 - The King School was closed due to disorders. The 
SchooJ. Committee accepted the Council's Working Paper, which declared 
moratorium on reopening the school until February. The Council lost 
support of the King Cabinet at this point and student attrition 
continued. Feeling betrayed, the Council debated pulling out of 
Title III. The Council and Cabinet set up Learning Centers with the 
sanction of both the School Committee and the School Department, The 
Learning Centers proved successful and achieved favorable publicity. 



tz^ Herald Traveler , "King School Closed at Teachers' Request", November 14, 1968, 
- ^ - Confidential information. 

Cooper, William, "King School May Reopen", Herald Traveler , November 15, 1968; ^' 

Auerbach, Alexander, "Solution for King School: Moderate Concessions For all",^; 

Boston Globe , November 16, 1968, p, 9. 

Document 1, op, cit . , Appendix B, p. 5. 
- Confidential information. 

ill ibid. f 
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Herald Traveler . "Officials 'Encouraged' as King School Reopens", November 22, nl 
Confidential information. 

Document 1, op. cit .. Appendix B, p. 6; Jackson, pp. cit .. p. 26. (A confident! 
source gives the date one day earlier) 41 .,Cj 
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The School Coininittee recognized the Cabinet to the extent of meeting 
with it and the Council in Executive Session,143 

. I^Gcember 11, 1968 - Council incorporation was approved, A report on 
the Learning Centers was presented, A motion passed not to recognize 
the committee of ten teachers from the King School, 1^4 

• December 12, 1968 - The Project Read Proposal was submitted, 145 

• December 18, 1968 - A letter was sent to Eisenstadt f rom the Cabinet 
requesting that the King School not reopen until February 15; that 
the Cabinet be the recognized administrative authority (with the 
Council coordinating funds); that the Cabinet negotiate local con- 
tracts with unions; that elections be held for a more representative / 
Cabinet; and that the Learning Centers be allowed to continue. This 
was ignored, 146 

• December 23, 1968 - The School Committee approved a subcontract with 
the Council for expending part of the USOE funds, increased the 
Director's salary and issued a directive that the Council coordinate 
plans for reopening the King School, 147 

• December 26, 1968 - Six months after the start of the Project, the 
Council was given $52,850, deposited in a Roxbury Bank, part of the 
subcontracted funds for Council member payments and monies for outside 
consultants, etc, 148 

• December 30, 1968 - Meetings among the Council, the Cabinet, and the 
Committee of Ten Teachers resulted. in a controversial document, not 
supported by all. espousing community control , -This document was never 
formally "adopted" although' it was "endorsed", 149 

• January 1969 - The Timilty School instituted Project Read, 150 

• January 7, 1969 - The Boston School Committee demanded that the first 
phase of the King School be reopened by January 20,151 

• January 9, 1969 - Owens was nominated Principal Pro Tempore, 152 

Confidential information. 
Document 1, op . cit , , Appendix B, p, 6. 
Ibid,, Section III, p, 25, 
Confidential source. 

Document 1, op. cit , , Appendix B, p, 6. 
Jackson, op, cit , , p, 18, 
ibid, , pp, 29, 30. 

Document 1, op . cit , , Section II, p, 12. 

Auerbach, Aleiiander, "King School to Open With Only 1 Grade", Boston Globe , 
January 9, 1969, pp. 1, 20, 

Boston School Committee, Title III Proposal (2), op, cit ,. Appendix D, p, 2, 
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160 

161 
162 



January 13, 1969 - The Continuation Grant Application was submitted; ;>f^ 
the Election Committee met for the first time; the Council was given 
the right to screen teachers for a reopening of King School and to 
participate in curriculum planning and organizational changes. 153 j| 

January 15, 1969 - The proposal ^for a Continuation Grant for Title 
III funding was submitted. : \^ 



January 20, 1969 - Despite a bomb scare and a teacher assault, the 'j< 

King School opened, ISA with a new cluster curriculum which ''eatured ;j| 

team teaching, student electives, and longer periods, called ''time '-l^ 

zones". 155 4' 



.4^ 



January 23, 1969 ^ BTU presented seven demands, which the School 
Committee granted, under threat of all teachers transferring from 
King. The demands were: that teachers be relieved of all security /| 
assignments; that King have a full time nurse, adjustment counselor , ,;| 
music teacher, two physical education teachers, and a school secret aryi 
and that eight aides be relieved of part of "their security^ workTl56 



January 31, 1969 - Application for a $500,000 Continuation Grant was 
approved by the School Committee. 157 \| 



February 7, 1969 - The last grade wasi phased into the King School. 1^8 



February 18, 1969 - The School Committee announced Owens' appointments 
as Principal Pro Tempore and approved Hall (consultant) , Selden and | 
Le Beau for satellite center staff. 159 ' 'i 



• February 19, 1969 - The first of 10 lectures for parents wishing to | 
run for election was given. Parents, to be eligible, were to attend 
5 of the 10 lectures. 160 ^ :| 

' ' ^ ' 

. March 1969 ^ Washington approved the Continuation Grant. Nonetheless'! 
because each planned program had to be considered separately, only 
Project Read and a Satellite Supplementary Center for King were in 
operation by June. Almost $200,000 was lost, but others not be^ 
coming operational . 161 

. March 24, 1969 - Council elections were held for one-year terms. 
Snowstorms and poor parent organization had previously hindered 
attendance at the ten qualifying lectures #162 Parents elected six 

153 

- _ , ibid.. Appendix D, p. 2; Appendix C, p. 1. 

Auerbach, Alexander, "King School Reopens Despite Bomb Scare", Boston Globe , 
January 21, 1969, p. 2. 
Herald Traveler , "King School Reopens for 157 Pupils", January 20, 1969, p. 14 
Herald Traveler , "New King School Crisis Averted", January 24, 1969. 
Q Jackson, op. cit ., p. 31. 
159 Boston Globe , "All is "^ell at King School", February 7, 1969, p. 6. 

Boston School Committee Title III Proposal (2), op. cit .. Appendix D, p. 8. 
Herald Traveler , "New King-Timilty Council Proposed", February 16, 1969, p. 12 
Bay State Banner , Editorial, February 20, 1969, p. 4. 
Jackson, op. cit . , p. 31. 

The King-Timilty Advisory Council, A Proposal For Financial Assistance Concern 



Field Trips for the Martin Luther King and the James P. Timilty Schools , 
June 4, 1969. 
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Timilty parent representatives; five King parent representatives; and 
ten parents from the feeder schools. Since a King parent and a feeder 
parent were not elected, special elections were to be held in the Fall. 
Of 2700 parents affected, 800 registered, and 116 voted (another version 
says 119 voted out of 1,000 eligible). The Council spent $25,000 on 
community organizations and $4,000 on the election. Only one parent was 
a member of the Interim Council; all six community members were . former 
Council members, John Selden became Council Chairman. 163 

• April 10, 1969 - Student turned in five successive false alarms. ^64 

• April 1969 - USOE approved the Continuation Grant for the completion 
of the first year of the '^.-ro gram. 165 

• May 28, 1969 - A fire damaged a King classroom. The final report of 
the Community Educat:,.": Program was submitted. 166 

• June 1, 1969 - A special council meeting was held. Massachusetts Negro 
Educators' Association was supported-in -their—contention that no recom- 
mendatipns be made until the King principalship was made permanent. 16 7 

. June 4, 1969 - The Council submitted a funding proposal for field trips. 

• Week of June 8, 1969 - The King Timilty School voted to disband unless 

a Black male principal of their choice was appointed to the King School. 
Superintendent Ohrenberger announced, however, he would continue to 
appoint new principals from the rating list. 168 

• Week of July 7. 1969 - Rollins Griffith, president of the Massachusetts 
Negro Educators Association, was made 'Principal Pro Tempore of the 
King School. 169 . ^ ■ 

. August 1, 1969 - The Second Continuation Grant proposal was submitted. 

• August 31, 1969 - Gerald Hill resigned as Project Director and became 
. Assistant Principal at the Timilty School. 170 

. September 9, 1969 - A suit was filed against the School Committee by 
Benjamin Scott and William Owens who charged the at-large elections 
with being unconstitutional. They ask that district voting be insti- 
gated and that local boards be set up for Roxbury Schools. 171 

•^^^ Confidential information; Auerbach, Alexander, "Own Problems Hurt Council", 

Boston Glebe , April 13, 1969; Van Dyne, Larry, "King-Timilty Council Elected", 
Boston Globe , March 25, 1969; Jackson, op. cit . , p. 32. See Appendix D for 
voting behavior. 

Zy Auerbach, Alexander, "Alarms Mar King Peace", Boston Globe , April 11, 1969. 
^Ji Boston School Committee Title III Proposal (2), op. cit . , Part II, p. 1. 
Boston Globe , "Fire Damages King School Room'*, May 28, 1969. 
Boston School Committee Title III Proposal (2), op. cit .. Appendix D, p. 9. 
Boston Globe ,. "King School Fight May Kill New Plan", July 1, 1969; Jackson, 
op. cit . , pp. 30, 31. 

McCain, Nina, "He^s Part of the Community", Boston Globe , July 27, 1969, p. 2A, 
Telephone conversation with a Council Member, October 2, 1969; Jackson, op.- cit , 
171 P* 59. 

McCain, Nina, "Election Roadblock Filed by Hub Blacks", Boston Globe , September 
9, 1969, , ' ^ ; 
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IV. WHAT AUTHORITY DOES THE KING-TIMILTY COUNCIL HAVE? 
Formal 

Formal powers are scant and advisory only, being subject to veto and final 
authorization from the School Committee; 172 however, some are better defined than 
were found in New York, for example. According to Derr, the Title III proposal 
sets up a ''partnership of sorts" between the Council and the School Department: 

• The Council has the power to initiate recommendations for the 
spending of monies. Without recommendations the School Depart- 
ment can't spend the money • 

• However, the money has to come through the School Department.. 

• The Council also has the power to present a candidate list to* 
the School Department, from which list the School Department 
will choose the Project Director, two assistant directors, and 
a consultant. 

• The Boston School Committee, as the Chief policy-making body 
in the city, must approve all action taken by the School 
Department and the Council. 173 

Informal 

Early definitions of powers were lacking, however, and the School Department 
tended to see the Council as advisory only. "Early in the summer it became obvious 
that the 'establishment' was not about to relinquish much real power to this 
Council. "174 

But the Council, by pursuing strategies and issues has managed to secure 
certain concessions. It fought successfully for a Director's salary increase 
and for Black principals. It incorporated and thus was able to obtain a sub- 
contract from the School Department for certain of the Title III funds. It 
became recognized as a legitimate voice when it was heard in a School Committee 
meeting on the Black Principals issue. 175 it also selected the Project Director 
(although the normal school channels were used to secure the position). It had 
power to select the community aides (but the school committee refused to . appoint 
some of these aides). ^76 



172 
173 
174 



Jackson, op. cit , , p. 43. 
Derr, op. cit . , p, 30. 

ibid. 



According to Document 1, op. cit .. Section II, p. 10, this was the first time 
the School Committee had discusseri administrative appointments with any 
community group. Jackson, op. cit . , p. 44, indicates the Council, due to vague 
wording of the Title III Proposal, could have achieved other concessions had it 
been more experienced in these areas, particularly in curriculum improvements. 
Jackson, op. cit ., pp. 15, 46. 
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V. W HAT ARE THE GOALS OF THE K ING-TIMILTY COUNCIL? 

According to the Council, "the dominant issue is how to change the schools." 
Since some groups don't believe change, can be achieved if the community has merely 
an advisory role, 177 the secondary- issue becomes community control and broad 
community participation. 

Thus the Central Cities Task Force proposal defined two major objectives: 

1. Improvement of community-school relations which will encourage 
parental participation in school decisions. 

2. Evolving programs to meet the needs of the entire community 
including adult education. 178 

In order to achieve these objectives, the Council views itself as having 
several functions to perform: (1) planning and implementing innovative educational 
programs; (2) marshalling and coordinating all available funding and service 
resources; and (3) designating priorities, as well as continuous planning and 
implementation of programs to meet critical needs. 179 

Because of the Black principals issue there is much talk of "Black Power" 
in Boston, yet the Council goals of that issue have been clearly defined: "The 
issue was clearly one of taking a stand so that this program ^ould have a chnane 
to have a real say in the schools. "1^^ 

Educational, priorities are fairly complementary to other dis^icts : Reading; 
Black awareness and History; Physical Education and Recr eat iomi;. Supplementary 
Reading Centers:-; Special Education; Field Trips and Community J^areness ; and 
Staff Trainlng.-18l 



177 

Document L, op. cit .. Section II, pp. 9, 10. 
^ibid. , Section II, p. 1. 

ion Section II, p. 2. 

Derr, op. cit ., pp. 31, 32. Jackson, op. cit ., p. 37, indicates that control 
over the schools gives legitimacy to and political expression of the Black 
Community (a non-geographically defined grouping of Blacks) • We are uncertain 
as to whether this is a personal observation or tied into King-Timilty goals. 

"^^"^ See Appendix E of this, memorandum for programmatic objectives listed in the 
first. Title III Proposal. 
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VI, IS THE KING-TIMILTY BOARD REPRESENTATIVE? 

Although the Interim Council (non-elected) was seen by Derr as representative 
of all parties, 182 a look at Appendix A of this document will show the earlier King 
and Timilty councils to be over^-representative of various groups. AH Timilty 
parent members are from the PEC (6) ; King parents (4) are half from Exodus; half 
from the HSA. Only three were parents of children presently in the school. The 
Interim Council viewed itself as having had some success in the representational 
process, but is somewhat defensive . 183 

Although the Council has expected to contact every parent in the first section, 
it asserted it was thwarted by a lack of accurate records. Although it used many , 
approaches to reach parents, none were as successful as had been hoped: "Parents 
and community people were hired to organize the community and parents meetings were 
held at the schools. Although parent participation was 'less than expected' in 
terms of opening avenues of communication between the school, community and home, 
the Council has had a measure of success. "184 Yet our confidential source IcepL 
referring to militant disenchantment and lack of community support for the 
Council . . 

Despxixte the fact that::SDme represeatation of lo:cal vaiewpoints were afforded 
by tjheu Ccamcil, and this ir itself is a significant: .step forward, the base:^x)f 
repi^entation is limited. The militants do not appear as members of the ^earlier 
King and; Zimilty Councils. Similarly, students do not have representation-^as in 
the t£ash±rrgton, D. C. commtm±ty boards. And, out ofl an estimated total ofr.2700 
families potentially affectBd by the Council's fact of represea1:*ation, onl3r 800 
regisirered to vote and less than 120 actually cast a ballot. 

But the new elections did change the power base somewhat. Parents were parents 
of children in the schools; they chose community representatives who were not heads 
of organizations; they chose two Harvard members; non-university members became 
officials of the Council (thus breaking what some Black activists considered to 
be the Harvard stranglehold) . 185 



182 

-.Qo op' cit. , p. 30, 

Jackson, op> cit ., pp. 40, 41, notes with some validity that their feelings 
of representation must not be minimized since they are the ones who have 
devoted the time and effort to the Project and are thus 'representative' 
q' of concerned parents. 

Document 1, op. cit . > Section II, pp. 6, 8, 13. Jackson, op. cit ., p. 19 
indicates that the PHn: had serious problems in its attempts to inform the 
community: inexperien:ce, poor organization, lack of direction from the 
Council, and delay in receiving the grant, incorrect names and addresses, 
and confusion in strategies and ideology among groups in the community over 
the Black Principals ( issue . In an interview she also stated that lack of 
charismatic Black .le,^.d^rship and the feeling of futility were factors. 
Jackson interview, op. 'cit '. 
Jackson, op. cicr ^.^ p. 42. 
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^'" VII, WHAT HAS THE KING-TIMILTY COUNCIL ACCOMPLISHED? 

• Its biggest accomplishment has been to achieve a certain measure of 
legitimacy in being recognized by the establishment, Derr credits 
the council with: leadership, money (it pays Council members $7,00 
day), good press relations, influential contacts, good_ org^'^ization, 

• popular support, a strong ideologic and symbolic base, and a fair 
communications network. 186 

/ • It has set up new curricula, such as Project Read, 

• It has trained paraprof essionals to work in classrooms, 

•During the King School closing it kept education of the children 
contdEnuing through: learning Centers, 

• It has aroused th^interest and participation of certain segments 
of the community. 



186 



op, cit , , p, AA, 
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Vlll. IS THE KING-TIMILTY COUNCIL'S POLICY-MAKING PRIVATE OR PUBLIC? 

Derr indicated that sensitive J^ssues had. been handled by the Council in 
secret. 187 This has been confirmed by confidential information, and tiie Council 
itself indicated JLt had accomplished "techniques for arriving at consensois /'^^^ 

However, the same .fi:ecuinent iiidicates that detailed minutes have been; kept 
as a record of the Gounci:i's actions. 189 And similarly, Thomas indicates that 
it is . . seeking change by pressing for control ovrer decisions so far held 
to be the exclusive prov-xnce of the elected school committee responding to the 
recommendations of its appointed officials; ... it is pressing publicly without 
being in the conventional: private style. "190 

This issue is perhaps resolved by Jackson, who credits the Council with 
, increased political sophistication in knowing when to deal with an issue privately 
(in executive session) and quiet negotiation and when to mobilize public support. 191 



:187 



188 
189 
190 
191 



ibid . ; Jackson, Gerald, and Aldrich, Bob, "Trouble Predicted in Principal 
Row", Record American , August 3, 1968, mention a 3 1/2 hour secret council 
session. 

Document 1, op . cit . , Section II, p. 6. 

ibid. , Section II, p. 5. 

op. cit . y p. 52.' 

Jackson interview, op. cit . 
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APPENDIX A 

MEMBERS OF THE KING-TIMILTY SCHOOL 
COMMUNITY ADVISOEY iXQUNCIL 
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MEMBERS OF THE KING TIMILTY SCHOOL COMMUNITY ADVISORY COUNCIL 



KING COUNCIL 



/ 



Voting Members 



TIMILTY COUNCIL 



Voting Members 



Bernard Bruce, Harvard University 

Thomas Cununings, Teacher 

Mary Holman, Teacher 

Jacqueling LeBeau, Operation Exodus 

Spencer MacDonald, Harvard 

Armando Martinez, Teacher 

Louise Whitehead, Home-School Assn, 

Ronald Worthum, Operation Exodus 

Alice Yancey, Home-School Assn. 

PriiiSi2:ipal 



Mildred Atkinson, PEC 
Ruth Gordon, Teacher 
James Howard, Teacher 
Jessie Jones, PEC 
John Meara, Teacher 
David Owens, Principal 
Queen Powell, PEC 
Bernard Powell, PEC 
Patricia Raynor, PEC 
Doris Tillman, PEC 



Alternate Members 

ft 

Louis Battaglia, Teacher 

Barbara Jackson, Harvard 

Ellen Jackson, Operation Exodus 

Webster Lewis, Teacher 

Louis Palena, Teacher 

July Rollins, Operation Exodus 

Robert Rosenthal, Harvard 

John Salden, Home-School Assn. 

Judd Watkins, Operation Exodus 



Alternate Members 

Mildred Battey, PEC 
Mary Goode, PEC 



Staff 

Gerald Hill, Interim Project 

Director 
John Cunningham, Assistant 
Project Director 
Timilty School 
Genevieve McNeil, Secretary 
Antoinette Hatfield, Secretary 

PEC - Parents Education Committee 



Source: Document 1, op*cit.. Appendix A 
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APPENDIX B 



GLOBE ARTICLE ON REQUEST FOR 
BLACK PRINCIPALS 

— V.J 
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SCHOOL ADVISERS WANT BLACK PRINCIPALS 



BY 

Nina McCain 
Globe Education Reporter 

A call for "immediate negotiations" to end the controversy 
over demands for black principals at Roxbury's King and Timilty schools 
was issued Wednesday by the advisory council for the two schools. 

The view that black principals^ are needed to fill vacancies at 
the two schools "is so widely held by parents and residents in the 
black community that the issue must be satisfactorily resolved before 
school opens'*, the statement said. 

The new note of urgency in the council's statement reflected a 
growing feeling in Roxbury. In addition to the parent-tfiacher-community 
advisory council set up to run the Federally financed schools project, 
there are a number of Roxbury groups pressing for black principals 
at the two schools. 

While the advisory council is still relying on negotiations to 
end the impasse, other groups are discussing more direct tactics. 
One report circulating in Roxbury calls for a community school board 
to take over the two schools plus the Gibson school. 

The advosory council, however, has called on School Supt. 
William H. Ohrenberger and representatives of. Federal and state 
departments of education to meet with them in an attempt to find a 
solution. 

Since the Boston School Conmiittee has contended that only the 
superintendent has the power to nominate principals, otxe member of 
the advisory council said: "We are tossing the ball to Ohrenberger 
"where it belongs." 

The superintendent was not immediately available for comment. 

School Committee chairman Thomas S. Eisenstadt said: "As far 
as I'm concerned this issue is closed. The superintendent has the 
power to nominate. He has nominated two qualified men and we have 
approved them," 

The controversy flared when the School committee appointed two new 
white principals without consulting the advisory- -council which, under 
terms of the Federal project, is to share in educational planning. The 
advisory council contends that the schools need black principals to .serve 
as symbols of achievement and authority for the black students. 



Source, Boston Globe , August 22," 1968, as quoted in Derr, op.cit. , pp. 36, 
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PRESS RELE;\SE 



JR.RStEAS's: 



JOMM J. I<ERRIG^N,^•EI:BER 
BOSTON SCUOOL CO"iiI'.I'j."':EE 



SEPTEMBER 3, 1968 



A G\LL FOR P.ECON^IDER-MIOM 



Four months ago the Boston School Committee after extensive 
dcbaj;o cpprovod by a vote of 3 - ?. the Central City Project sc-i'tin^. 



ERIC 



up Conmunity Boards to \7ork with the Ro5«-ori School Ccmm5-ttee in .an 
advisory capacity at a c ost to the taxpayers of One Milli.on, Fiv e 
Hundro d Tirio as and Po l la r s , Even the most ardent backers of irhis 
plan must agree that the dGbntc ovc?.r this propos.*:! produced an 
agreement o*a all sides that final determination and cqajrrol of all 
policy over the schools involved, \;?a?3 lef t \ixth the Scho ol Cor;'i\i^^ 

Lot us look at the ro cord of those cxpGns Ivo coi^nci^ . A 
fc-y ^days after this plan to purchase corumunity invoTverrent v7as 
-passed, the Boston School Committee \y^iVc in good faith to nioct in an 
open public mooting, with the coramunity involved to discuss first 
hand the problems of the community. There is no need to go into the- 
history of this meeting. It is uell knoun. Ho^jcver, goo d quest j.ons 
to ask are: V^ho re \;ere ^hese Advisar^^ Counc^ 

^-^ho aro and ^aXl be paid_ Li\e ^-^9^ ^>j^).c^:i^3 

under S9^^^JlX':^^^'j{VJ^ 2.^ _ ill}.? P.?: y.9±§ .~i?£D£iy-^llr ^2 

The Cour-cils havci been of fuir-rhor help sinc:^ tl'ieir inceptioa 
to the Ccston School Covamitteo in the so called principal dispute. 

55 • ■ 
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The opening of school a time of prido, a time of happiness, a time 
of high CKpcctations , has been turned into a time of. shame. The 
Councils are so\7ing the yors t kinds of seeds of bigotry into the 
minds of children in the most formative period of their lives • No\7 y 
finally in our Country "v.hen the tide is changing, V7hen meri:: is the \ 

klTL3jj£_ nec^ attain success, XThen \7C have elected a Catholic . 

President, i;hen*\;e have elected ablack United States Senator, iThen v; 
one's religion, race or the color of his skin^ is no longer important;v 
they \7ould set us back, 

It appears nou that they X7ill \7in. That due tO' the th reajrs 
of bodily harm, no >: only to th e men \jho have earned by hard \;o:ck 
their appointments as principals in the schoolG involved^ but to 
the s tudqncG and teacher s , as ''Jell . majority of the Boston 
School CoiruTiittee \7ill capitulate again ^ and black principals ^jill 
be appointed. 

t 

The quesirion ^7e should ask is uhen \7ill the majority of 
the Boston School Committee have the courage to say n o . Fill it 
come ^-;hen they are submi J. .by the Councils, a list,.,of teachers to — ^ 
fire , or uhen they are told to appropriate the money period and 
le ave the ruaninr- of the school G to the Councils., However ^ ther I 
suggest it vjill be too la te , 

The time for accion is A call for r-e con side rat ion of 

this giveaxray of the taxpayers mon^y in form5.ng these Advisory 
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Councils ishould be made, and before much more serious problems 
develop', in the Bosiion Schools, this plan should be destroyed. 



END 
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REPORT OF ELECTION COMMITTEE 
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Nevertheless, between 88 and 1,000 parents did register. Of these, 119 
voted - 62 in the Timilty area and 57 in the King area. The largest votes 
came in the Timilty area for Timilty parents. The Gibson parents also voted 
in larger numbers than in any other elementary school. 

Evaluation 

While we were disappointed that so few voted, we recognize the difficulty 
of involving parents in the Council and the schools - parents who f^or so long 
have felt powerless to affect any change. We know that organizing parents' 
will require a year round active program to increase participation. 

At the last Lecture, several of the parents from the Gibson School 
questioned the procedure of including only one representative from each 
elementary school and expressed their concern that there have been insufficient 
publicity about the election. It was stated that' the new Council can alter 
the present compostion and hold another election in the fall. 

None of the community agencies or organizations attended the Lecture 
Series. Only two principals (Mr. Owens and Miss McCoy) attended raising a 
serious question regarding the participation of principals in the joint 
endeavor of the Central Cities Task Force Program. None of the central 
office staff of the Boston Schools attended. 

We feel that the Lecture Series approach was a good one for informing 
potential candidates about the Council and judging their interest in becoming 
a part of the Council. 

V 

Election Results 



KING SCHOOL AREA: 



King: 



Fraiicis Miranda 
Shirley Randolph 
SimpGon Lewis 
Irma Thibodeaux 
Ethel Sanders 



3 
2 
3 
2 
4 



Gibson : 



Caroline Calloway 16 
Solomon tipshaw 1 
E. Whittington 1 



Brooke: Thelma Dixon 5 
Louise Whitehead , 2 

Acherton: Ann Fields (unopposed) 

Quincy-Dickerman: Martha Claiborne 

Fenwick: Dorothy Alleyne 

Hawthorne: Felipe Lopez 



WinthroT^: Catherine Martin 



TIMILTY SCHOOL AREA: 



Timilty: 



Source: 



M. Cluckhoim 13 
William Clark 10 
Elizabeth Corgain 19 
Mildred Funderburgl9 
Ruth Hayes 23 
Mark Higginbottom 19 
Rebecca McElroy 20 
Neil Mclntyre 10 



(cont'd) 






Timilty : 


Helen Pace 


23 




Cora Williams 


7 


Dudley : 


Jessie Jones 


12 




Gloria Whittaker 


7 


Dillaway : 


Charlie MaePatterson 


14 


Bacon : 


Mary Griffin 


3 
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Bie follovang list of programmatic objectiveo ia stated moat 
broadly and not necessarily in any order of priority. It represents 
tiie concema that recurred most frequently in discussions held by 
the two community groups and teachers from the two schools separately 
and then while meeting jointly, 

1« Ihe school as an accessible community facility: 

There has been unanimous agreement that the school 
buildings be available for a broader range of 
activities at hours more convenient for the 
community. This suggests new educational, 
vocational, and recreational programs which in 
turn would require additional personnel and 
physical facilities. 
2. Ihe inclusion of the creative arts as an integral 

part of education. 
5. Ttie inclusion of superior physical training program 
throughout the child's career in school consisting 
of: systematic physiCEil conditioning activity, 
[ health needs such as mitrition <'^d health services, 
general participation in competitive sports re- 
lated to city-wide recreation programs • 
Adult Programs 
5* Social Services - Ihe schools are seen as a logical 
center for the provision of social services on a 
neighborhood basis • 

Source, Boston School Committee Title 111 Proposal, op*cit . , pp. 27-9. 
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Cora Baaie Skills 

1 • Reading and mathematics were strossed^ 

2« Consistent reference was made to the need to 

include Afro American studies as a regular, 

continuing feature of the curriculum. 
5, There is strong general concern atout "toown 

standards" and some legitimate systems of 

"teacher accountability*'' 

Counselling 

1. Many expressed view that coramanity residents 
could serve v,ery well in certain counselling 
functions • 

2. Reassessment of test scores and examining 
"special class" assignments was a general 
strongly-felt concern. 

Ihe School as a Continuous Training Facility for 
beginning Teachers, Experienced Teachers, and 
Auxiliary Educational Personnel • 
1 • A need for deliberate "over-staffing" was 

related to 6,7> suid 8. 
2s There was a very strong emphasis on "sensitivity 

training" as a requirement for all staff members 

in all schools as a part of the school ^s function 

as a training facility. 
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3» Thore waa a strong consensus that beginning 
teachers spend some of their time in training 
working, directly in the community under the 
aegis of a coromunity based organisation. 
Reducing faculty turnover is a major concern 
as is the , recruitment of more Negro teachers. 

Special Supportive Efforts at Itansition Points 
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B. THE MORGAN COMMUNITY SCHOOL BOARD IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 



The Adams-Morgan neighborhood is located in the Northwest section of 
Washington, D. C; it was named for the two elementary schools located 
here. The total neighborhood is approximately 300 acres, containing about 
24,000 people who range from welfare recipients to others earning $25,000 
per year. ',ne majority are black and poor. However, this was not always 
the case; prior to World War II, the area was primarily an exclusive white 
neighborhood (approximately two-thirds) with a Black poverty pocket. 
Following the war, about half of the large homes were converted to rooming 
and tenement houses primarily serving a somewhat transient Black population. 
About one-third of the population remained White; however, the housing was 
allowed to deteriorate,! 

The two schools, Adams and Morgan, were both included in the first 
proposal drafted by the Adams Morgan Conununity Councils School Committee. 2 
The Superintendent of Schools asked that the proposal project be limited to 
Morgan for the first year. The proposal was redrafted and submitted to the 
D. C. Board of Education. As the Adams School did not come under "community 
control" until July, 1969, (and then as a separately operated Board) this 
memorandum is only concerned with the Morgan Community School Board (MSB). 

As explained by several participants in the Morgan activities, it is 
important to note the difference between the overall Adams Morgan neighbor- 
hood and the parents served by the Morgan School within the neighborhood. 
While the overall neighborhood has a significant fraction of middle class 
Blacks and Whites (somewhere in the ranges of 30-40% and 15-20%, respectively), 
the parents whose children are served by the Korgan School are 97% black and 
80% poor. 3 

Regarding the Morgan School, an observer has indicated that much of the 
building was substandard; that it was overcrowded (four classes met simultan- 
eously in the auditorium, for example; lacking a lunchroon, a corridor in the 
basement was used; and the children had to eat in 12-minute shifts); that it 
lacked proper facilities (such as a .library and properly functioning bathroom) ; 
and that books and materials wer^ in short supply. 



Morgan Community School; Annual Report to the Community, School Term 
1967-1968 (mimeo publication by the Morgan Community School Board), p. 2. 
ibid. , p. 5. 

Interviews with Kenneth Raskins, Principal^ and Bishop Marie Reed, Chairman 
MSB, October, 1968. 
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a. Parents 



^^^{^^^^^^^^^^^^^ P--ts in the cor^unity: young 

chxldren would receive in the pubUc scLoL • '"'.''^ °' education that thLr ^ 
concerned about the inadequate education thf ^ and poor Black parents, who vere 

see th" T ^'^^-l- Therwere also con '''h"\"''^^ ^^"^"^ P-"-- 

see the school without an appointment ^hlah ^ ""'^ ^^^^S ^ble to 

However, continuously operating paren^J construed as lack of respect 4 

xn the Adams Morgan neighborhood! ''^""^^ ^'^^ conspicuous by their ^Sse^.:' 



Teachers 



While the teachers ' th n 
the concept of "coininunity''contror'^*thf ^^""^ generally supported 

suffered because of the 1967-^958 ^roJecr'^'Mrsr 1^1''-'' '""^ ^'^^ ^c^ool 
T.Tt ; '^^'l^i'^^d the faculty be cut fro^, 23 " '-, ^^""'^^ proposal, as 
be whiJ. T'J ^^^^^d f'^^^ 38 to 54!s L ^!f^^J ^^'^^'^'^^ 17, but that 
be white and Inexperienced many tf^rhl^- ^ °^ replacements were to 

to replace black teachers with whxte ^her'\'^°"'^'"'^"' ''''' *^his was rscheme 
Su'rfnrth'' ^-"l^y— bers remS^ed; Second ti° 7^^' ' °^ ' °f ^^e 

during the year were confronted by parents on VJ -^''"^'^ participate 
xts feared effects on education; anfthe use of "^^^^^ power"'and 

aides (xnterns).6 ' ''"^ ^'^^ '^se of community people as teaching 

^^S5hinSton_Tea£t^^^ 

City,1n?"d^\1e\a1i:n\fx\^L":rs';'\^"°? °^ ^^^^-^ is the New York 

agent for Washington's S^oS teach'is. 7 The Wl'o --S^^-d bargaining 

the community control project in the Morgan School" " supporting - 

. in bSt^h'^he^orgal ColullVr^T ^^''^^'^ ^^^^ved 

In fact, on Pebr^Ly 2^19 8 Sr Wn^ V"^^"^'^'^ 
of the WTU in a meeting ' regard in^'tL ^^"' 'T"'' President 
declared, "The parents are demanfin^ 7^"" Community School 
greater say in the operation of Jhe's.r i T'"^ ^^^^ ^ 
teachers are with them or against them i'' f'"'^ 
the parents and we have no Intention of ^" '° ^''^^ 

with the reactionary forces ^hat f e^ aligning ourselves 
(Washington Post) Purthe^o^e PresLenr.""''^ involvement." 
favor of a proposal which wo^ld hlTtt 

the Morgan Board at a Julv^« ^ expanded the power of 

and the Morgan Co^unity^'orrd r' ^^"'^ ■ 

Morgan Co mmunity s^hn^i on 

Memorandum from CarT~l^ u ' ' ' ' P • 4 . 

/ •'°=l'">" Paper On cSSTnity Control" b ~ 

Executive Board, Septe™™" 24, 1968rp.'l Teachers' Union 

66 Arthur D Little Inc 
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The District of Columbia Association of Classroom Teachers (bC-ACT) 

Formerly the District of Columbia Education Association, DC-ACT is another 
teachers' organization which has an 80% Black membership in Washington;^ this 
association has recently affiliated with the National Educational Association 
(NEA) , a professional organization of teachers, administrators, principals, 
counselors, and "others interested in American education" . 1^ According to 
Rosenbaum, it too is "on record as strongly supporting decentralization". 
Once the bargaining agent for Washington's teachers, it was edged out by WTU 
in 1967 and was defeated in a 1968 attempt to re-establish this relationship . -^^ 

c. The Board of Education 

According to an observer, the nine-member Board of Education had, until 
November, 1968, been appointed to three-year terms by the judges of the U. S. 
District Court. The Board has been weaker than most as appropriation requests 
followed a red-tape strewn, tortuous path from the Board of Education to the 
D. C. Budget Office to the Commissioners, who, until phased out with the 
appointment of a Mayor in Washington, functioned as the Operating Head of 
the local government. Congress still must approve all appropriations and 
monies and are then distributed via appropriations bills. 

The Board of Education, according to this same observer is thus unique 
in not having autonomy in areas generally reserved for Boards of Education. 
Specifically, the Board lacks: fiscal autonomy; personnel authority in the 
areas of classification and establishment of positions, autonomy in procure- 
ment; autonomy in the design, construction, and maintenance of school build- 
ings; and authority to institute changes. 

Even with the reported lack of autonomy, the Board managed to authorize 
the Morgan School proposal as submitted by Ant.ioch, and to expand the latitude 
of MSB actions in 1968. 

d. District of Columbia Government 

Prior to September 28, 1967, the government of the District of Columbia 
was run by the three-man Board of Commissioners. Since that time, a mayoralty 
system, where the Mayor was appointed by the President of the United States, 
has been used. Like the previous Board, the Mayor is responsible to Congress 
which authorizes appropriations for funding the operations of the District of 
Columbia. 

The Board of Education is subordinate to the Mayor, through whom requests 
for appropriations must go, and budgetary approvals must be authorized* Program 
requests by the Board of Education are submitted to the Mayor; budgetary requests . 
following the Mayor's approval, are made through the D. C. Budget Office (who 
forwards them to Congress). 13 

^ Rice, William, The Anacostia Community School Pro.ject; Brief Description of 

History^ Program and Progress Report (an unpublished document), June 2, 1969, p. 
•'-'^ Gale Research Company, Encyclopedia of Associations , "Volume I: National Orcani- 
_ zation of the United States", Detroit, 1968, Section 5, p. 436. 

Rosenbaum, David E., "A Capital Success Story", The New York Times , January 9, 196| 

Washington Teachers' Union, Toward a Humane School System in the Nation' s Capital,;^ 
a pamphlet (hereafter referenced as WTU pamphlet), p. 1. 

Telephone interview with personnel in the Secretariat of the Government of the 
District of Columbia. 

Arthur D Little Ine 
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Antioch College is ..a small (roughly 1,800 students), private-funded co- 
educational college in Yellow Springs, Ohio. Its Antioch-Putney Graduate 
School of EducatioiL, located in Putney, Vermont has a Graduate Center in 
Washington, D, C. 

A cooperative school, and work program allows students to earn enough 
income to meet most of their expenses. Teaching interns work in the District 
of Columbia School System and were an active element in the 1967-1968 school 
year staffing for the Morgan School. 

Antioch apparently became involved by invitation from the Adams Morgan 
Community Council. Two persons living in the community were instrumental 
in this invitation: the Director of the Antioch-Putney Graduate Center, 
and a Director of the Antioch College Board of Trustees. Both had partici- 
pated in the Adams Morgan Community Council's ra<=*etings with the Superintendent 
of the D. C. Schools. 1^ 

Antioch was finally granted authority to assume responsibility for the 
organization and administration of the Morgan School. This delegation was 
in effect during the 1967-1968 academic year. 15 The Antioch professor in 
charge of the Morgan Project was Paul Lauter.^^ 

f . Adams Morgan Community Council 

The Community Council is an organization formed in 1959 to deal with 
social problems in the Adams Morgan neighborhood. It has been characterized 
as being comprised of young White liberals and Black middle class professionals. 
Its membership comes . from the various block organizations and institutions 
operating in the Adams Morgan neighborhood , 17 

The Council has played an important role in establishing and assuring the 
political viability of the Morgan Community School Board and the establishment 
of the Adams Community School Board. 

g. The Adams Morgan Federation 

This group, which appears sometime in 1967 or 1968, is comprised primarily 
of older members of the Adams Morgan neighborhood and represents a coalition of 
groups opposing the Adams Morgan Community Council. Its role in the Morgan 
Community School Board is limited mainly to opposing certain proposals for the 
location of the new Morgan School (yet to be built) . 

14 

Morgan Community School . . . , op. cit . ^ p. 5. 

Superintendent of Schools, Memorandum to the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia, July 1, 1967, p. 1. 

Holsendolph, Ernest, "Community School Challenging, Adams- Morgan Finds", 

The Evening Star , July 22, 1967. 

Morgan Community School , . . , op , cit . , p. 3. 
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Other Organizations 

Within the Adams Morgan neighborhood, there are various other organizations; 
block organizations; civic groups such as the Mid-Way Civic Association; plus 
business associations such as the Eighteenth and Columbia Road Business Associa- 
tion, (The Adams Morgan Federation draws from many of these local groups.) As 
organizations, they have not been visibly active regarding the Morgan Community 
School Board, except in the spring of 1968, when the Adams Morgan Federation, 
the Mid-Way Civic Association and the Eighteenth and Columbia Road Business 
Association requested that the Morgan Schools be returned to D, C, Board of 
Education jurisdiction, 18 

i. Predecessors to the Morgan Community School Board 

Technically, there is no predecessor to the Morgan Board, as the only 
change was one of role, where the Board changed from advisory capacity to a 
"community control" capacity. With Antioch's assuming administrative respon- 
sibility for the Morgan School, in the summer of 1967, an Elected Community 
School Council was brought into being with the first elections on Monday, 
September 18, 1967. This group of representatives began as an advisory group 
to the school administration and the Antioch Project Group, but later in the 
same school year, upon recommendation of Antioch, 19 appealed to the 
Board of Education for delegated responsibilities superseding Antioch-^0 
Although the proposal was submitted in April, the decision was not forth- 
coming until mid-September. 21 As late as early September, there was a ^ 
danger thai: the Central Board would fail to formally recognize the Council s 
request for authorized community boards' status and "deny the 15-member commun- 
ity school board an opportunity to set its own priorities for spending funds 
and hiring teachers"." 



18 



19 
20 



An unsigned, and unaddressed memorandum, apparently from the Superintendent 
of D» C. Schools (obtained from the D. C. Board of Education), dated July 
18, 1968, p. 2. 

Keeton, Morris T. , Academic Vice President of Antioch, in a letter to 
Dr. Benjamin J. Henley, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, March 4, 1968. 
Morgan Community School Board, Proposal For The Operation of Community 
Schools In The Adams-Morgan Area of the District of Columbia (Submitted 
to the D. C, Board of Education), April 4, 19^8 • See" especially "II: 
Powers and Duties of the Community School Board", pp. 4, 5. (Appendix A 
of this memorandum.) 

"A Position On Decentralization and Local Control", Statement by Dr, William 
R. Manninj^, Superintendent of Schools at a Board of Education meeting, 
September 18, 1968. 
Rosenbaum, op. cit * , p. 68. 
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III. HOW DID THE MORGAN COMMUNITY SCHOOL BOARD COME ABOUT? WHAT HAVE THE 

MAJOR ACTIVITIES BEEN SINCE THEN ? - f 

• 1954 - In the face of visibly deteriorating neighborhood conditions, • 
the Principals of the Adams and Morgan Schools attempted to organize 
the neighborhood to undertake improvement activities. Their efforts 
resulted in a racially and economically open group called the Adams- 
Morgan Better Neighborhood Conference . 23 

• 1956 - The Adams-Morgan Better Neighborhood Conference asked that 
the Board of Commissioners for the District of Columbia obtain a 
demonstration grant under the Federal Housing Act of 1954 • The 
purpose of the demonstration would be to test whether progressive ■ 
physical blight in an area could be stopped by *'a volunteer citizen 
action supported by maximum services from their city government". 
This grant was subsequently authorized to commence in 1958 under 
the supervision of American University • 24 

• 1959 - The Adams-Morgan Planning Council and the Adams-Morgan 
Community Council were formed; the former focused on physical 
problems in the neighborhood and the latter on social problems. 

• 1959-1965 - The Community Council struggled with the problems of 
bringing an economically and racially mixed neighborhood sufficiently 
together so programs could be developed to counteract social problems. 
Progress was reportedly "slow and painful" but some successes were 
accomplished: development of block organizations, a walk- in science, 
center, a store-front art center, an "alley" library, a community 
pre-school, a summer program employing 200 people, and a neighbor- 
hood house. 25 

• Fall 1965 and early 1966 (approximately) - A dozen mothers and grand- 
mothers, including Bishop Marie Reed, became concerned with overcrowd- 
ing in the Morgan School and this grew to a total of roughly 60 mothers 
who met downtown with Dr. Johnson to obtain relief • Dr. Johnson report- 
edly stated that split sessions (3 1/2 hours, as was being done with 
grades 1-3) were certainly adequate. The mothers' response was,^ in 

so many words, reported to be: "Fine, put everybody in the school 
district on 3 1/2 hours, please, and we'll feel equal. "26 

• 1966 - The mothers, assisted by the Adams-Morgan Community Council's 
Schools Committee managed to defeat the split session proposal and 
win some relief via bussing of students. 27 



23 
24 
25 



Morgan Coimhunity School . . . , op. cit< 
ibid. , p. 3. 



26 iMit> P- 3. 
^ Interview with Bishop Marie Reed, op.cit, 
Lauter, op. cit . , pp. 237, 238. 
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1966 - The Adams-Morgan Community Council Schools Committee held 
open public meetings to discuss what was wanted in the Adams and 
Morgan Schools. 28 

1966 (exact date unknown) - The Adams-Morgan Community Council 
(reportedly dominated by whites and middle class blacks) met 
with the D. C. Superintendent of Schools to discuss the idea of 
a community-controlled school. No parents of Morgan children were 
present. 29 The Superintendent said he would entertain a proposal 
for community run schools only if a university were involved. 30 

Fall 1966 - Two persons who had attended the Schools Committee 
meetings (the director of Antioch-Putney Graduate Center in 
Washington, D. C, and a director of the board of Antioch College)31 
met with the mothers who then initiated a ret^u;-Ji;t that Antioch 
participate. 32 

Fall 1966 - Members of the Adams-Morgan Community Council Schools 
Committee plus Antioch staff personnel drafted a proposal to 
include Adams and Morgan Schools in an experimental demonstration 
in urban teaching under the administration of Antioch College. It 
suggested that younger children attend one school and older children 
attend the other. The Superintendent asked that the project be 
limited to Morgan for the first year, and be extended to Adams the 
next year, if successful .33 

Spring 1967 - A new proposal was developed between Antioch and the 

D. C. School System, "... for an experimental demonstration in _ 

urban teaching at the Morgan-Morgan Annex Elementary School . . ."34^ 

May 17, 1967 - The D. C. Board approved the Antioch proposal author- 
izing Antioch to assume the responsibility for both organizing and 
administering the Morgan School. Antioch was granted the authority 
and maximum flexibility. in using the Morgan School funds, within the 
limitations of D. C. rules and regulations relative to purchasing and 
accounting. 35 

July 1, 1967 - The fiscal terms of the Morgan School were approved by 
the D. C. Board. The total amount of $305,505 was later raised to 
$315,630.36 This money was to be used to provide the Antioch staff- 



28 

Morgan Community School 
Confidential source. 



30 
31 
32 
33 



Morgan Community School 
ibid, , p. 5. 

Interview with Bishop M£ 
Morgan "Community School 



op. 


cit . , p. 


4. 


op. 


cit. , p. 


5. 


I. 

op. 


cit. , pp 


. 4, 5; plus interviews with 



Mr. Kenneth Raskins and Bishop Marie Reed. In view of the subsequent 
failure of the D. C. Superintendent to recognize the Adams-Morgan Community 
Council as a party to the proposal we suspect that the members of the Council's ; 
Schools Committee that participated in the proposal drafting were, in fact, the| 
two Antioch connected people. 

Hansen, Carl F. , Superintendent of Schools, in a memorandum to the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia, May 17, 1967. 
Unsigned and unaddressed memorandum, op. cit. , p. 1. 
ibid^ , p. 1. 
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ing requirements for Morgan, which, although considerably larger, 
was to be at about the same cost as the then present staffing 
plan. 37 

r 

• July 22, 1967 - An article in The Evening Star noted:- 

"The school [Morgan] lost most of what little integration 
it had last year. With the removal of Americanization 
classes from Adams Schools, 180 pupils, including moi7t of 
the white children, were shifted from Morgan to Adams. 
But students moved to Adams may gain permission to return, 
Lauter said/'^S [Lauter was Morgan Project Director for 
Antioch College.] 

• Summer 1967 - Some of the Antioch College board members, in seeing 
the magnitude of the task of being responsible for administering 
the Morgan School suggested postponing the demonstration project 
for one year. The Adams-Morgan Community Council rejected the idea 
to postpone . . and, somewhat reluctantly, Antioch agreed to 
begin the project". 39 

• August 9-30, 1967 - Antioch conducted an institute for training of 
staff members. During this institute, the teachers were to train 
in new curriculum, teaching methods and community relations. The 
parents were, in the evening, to meet the teachers and discuss the 
curriculum and teaching methods. 40 This nearly proved disastrous 
as teachers, particularly the older ones, would not attend evening 
events or socials, and parents were unsure about discipline and the 
non-graded concept. 41 

. September 18-19-20, 1967 - The Elections for the Elected Community 
School Council were held. The elections were conducted in three 
parts: seven Morgan School parents were elected Monday evening; 
three community representatives on Tuesday evening; and three teen- 
agers and young adults (16 to 23 years of age) on Wednesday evening. 
Two teachers, who were not elected by the community, were also part 
of the board bringing it to a total of 15 members. 42 

• Fall 1967 - The Antioch Team teaching combined with permissiveness 
resulted in parents being concerned with the lack of discipline. 
It was only through the persistance of Mr. Raskins, the Morgan 
principal, and one of the staff members that a permissive attitude 
was maintained in the face of parents who wanted rigid disciplinary 
controls ala the white middle class definition of appropriate 
behavior. 43 This led to unfavorable reactions and complaints being 
reported to the D. C. Board. 44 Flexible programming and the subse- 
quent request for additional experienced teachers (see below) re- 
portedly overcame these problems. According to one observer, the 

Hansen, Carl F., Superintendent of Schools in a memorandum to the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia, July 1, 1967. See Appendix B for 
the complete document. 

Holsendolph, Ernest, "Coimnunity School Challenging, Adams-Morgan Finds , 

The Evening Star , July 22, 1967. 
^ Morgan Community School . . . , op. cit. , p. 5, 
^ Holsendolph, op. cit.. 

Lauter, op. cit. , p. 291. 
^ "Adams-Morgan Area Sets School Elections", The Washington Post , September 16, 

1967; plus interview with Mr. Kenneth Raskins. 
22 Interview with Mr. Kenneth Haskins . 

Unsigned and unaddressed memorandum, op. cit. , p. 2. 
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small contingent of white parents discovered that having committed 
their children to their political ideals, were facing the reality of 
a difficult situation, such as kids paying protection money to go to 
and from school safely, teachers fearing some children, and children 
who would not behave correctly in a permissive atmosphere. These 
realities were threatening.*^ However, the permissive atmosphere 
also had its good effects: 

"I have found that once you stop fighting with children :| 
about fighting, the incidence of fighting diminishes be- 
cause you no longer have teachers and students acting like 
prison guards and inmates. You don't condone fighting, but 
you don't stop it simply because someone labels it a problem. 
You stop it because young people should be taught that there 
are better way4' of handling social relationships. 

' November 15, 1967 - Antioch requested and received budgetary authori- 
zation for four additional experienced teacher positions at the Morgan 
School. *7 

• November 1967 - Antioch reported to the D. C. Board that they were 
spending an estimated $50,000 of -their own college funds for staff, 
they had received additional grants from outside sources amounting 
to $30,000 and they were requesting additional funds from other 
agencies. *8 

• Pall and Winter, 1967-68 - Antioch was perceived as using the Morgan. 
School for training its students in teaching and administration. 
Conflict developed over the resulting high turnover and low experience 
of Antioch students. Furthermore, they were white, middle class and 
filled with a do-good spirit which did not assist in the situation. 
Consequently, Antioch was slowly phased out from its active role to 
one of an advisory role and the Elected Community School Council took 
up the active policy setting role.*9 Antioch delegated the manage- 
ment of curriculum and instruction to Mr. Raskins. 

. February 24, 1968 - The Washington Teachers' Union local of the AFL-CIO 
American Federation of Teachers endorsed the neighborhood control con- 
cept for Morgan School. This was interpreted as public evidence of a 
split within the nN/;ional AFT as the New York City UFT local was on 
record as being opposed to the Bundy Report. WTU President Simons 
was quoted as saying: 

45 

,^ Lauter, opt pp. 256, 257. 

Raskins, Kenneth W. , "The Case For Local Control", Saturday Review , 
January 11, 1969, p. 52. 

Renley, Benjamin J., Acting Superintendent of Schools, in a memorandum 
report to the Board of Education, November 15, 1967. Mr. Kenneth Raskins 
later clarified this as having been requested of Antioch by the Morgan School 
Board because of the high turnover and low experience problem. The authoriza- 
tion only "traded*' Antioch students for more experienced teachers. ... 
Unsigned and unaddressed memorandum, op. cit. > p. 2. 
Interview with Mr. Kenneth Raskins. 

Letter from Morris T. Keeton, Academic Vice President, Antioch College, to 
Dr. Benjamin J. Renley, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, March 4, 1968. 
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51 

52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 



''I don't really see too many problems in regard to the 
interests of the teacher. I can envision us negotiating 
a master contract with the central board and local issues 
with the local board, in much the same manner as the United 
Auto Workers negotiate their contracts • I think the 
important thing is that the teachers ' union stand with, 
not against, the parents in their demands for change. "51 

• February 27 > 1968 - Acting Superintendent of Schools, Benjamin J. 
Henley requested that Antioch provide a statement as to its future 
relationship with the Morgan School, and the D. C. Board of 
Education. 52 

• March 4, 1968 - Morris T. Keeton, Academic Vice President of Antioch 
replies to Dr. Henley indicating that "if Antioch is to be in the 
Morgan School after this year, two conditions should be met: 

(1) the [Elected Community] School Council requests it, and 

(2) • the_^Board of Education consents" . 53 if these were met, Antioch 
was then willing to play two roles: (1) as consultant to the school, 
and (2) as collaborator in tea'^her education. 54 Antioch also provided 
a strong recommendation for the principle of Morgan community control 
by stating: 

''As soon as the Board of Education will permit, we recommend 
that the delegation of authority to manage curriculum, instruc- 
tion, the budget for those purposes, and other agreed upon 
responsibilities be directly from the Board to the School 
Council. The School Council should have the option of using 
other universities along with Antioch as consultant and coll- 
aborator or of not using Antioch at all. 

This suggestion does not arise at all out of a desire to end 
^ our relationship with the Morgan School. It arises rather 

because we think that the Board of Education and the Morgan 
community are ready to carry on a successful decentralization 
earlier than the Adams-Morgan Community Council and Antioch 
anticipated a year ago. "55 

• April 4, 1968 - The Elected Community School Council, calling' itself 
the Morgan Community School Board, submitted a proposal to have 
formally recognized community control. 56 

• May 8, 1968 - The Morgan School Board arrived at a meeting of the 
D. C. School Board to discuss its proposal of April 4. The meeting 
ended within a few minutes because of a misunderstanding: The Morgan 
School Board thought the meeting was to be a closed session, but the 
D. C. Board had scheduled an open meeting. 57 

Jacoby, Susan, "Teachers Support Local Board Plan", The Washington Post , 
February 25, 1968. 

Letter from Morris T. Keeton, op. cit. , p. 1. 
ibid., p. 1. 
ibid. , p. 1. 
ibid* , p. 2. 

Morgan Community School Board, Proposal . . . , op. cit. , April 4, 1968. 
Jacoby, Susan, ''Morgan School Offers Its Setup As Model", The Washington Post , 
May 11, 1968. 
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May 15, 1968 - Four members of the Adams-Morgan Federation stated 

that the Morgan Community School experiment was a failure and _^ 

asked that the school be returned to full control of the D. C. 

Board of Education. 58 ■ 

June 26, 1968 - Superintendent Manning said at a noon press conference 
that next year the Morgan School Board could be reduced to an "advisory" | 

status. He said that the Morgan residents' decision to drop Antioch > 

College' assistance, plus the "serious division in the community" were i 

involved in his reasoning. However, when he emerged from a closed | 
personnel meeting later that afternoon, he found about 70 Adams-«Morgan 

residents jamming the meeting room of the D. C. Board to indicate they ;| 

would not surrender their limited control of the Morgan School. ^9 .| 

July 14, 1968 The Morgan School Board held its second election of | 

members, with all- being elected on the same day (parents, community .| 

members and young adults aged 16 to 23) . 60 ^, 



EKLC 



• July 17, 1968 - The Corporation Counsel tentatively ruled that the J 
Morgan School Board could not have increased independent powers as ^ 
requested in the Morgan School Board proposal dated April 4. Because / 
the Central Board itself did not have fiscal autonomy or complete 
control over personnel, it was ruled that it could not delegate such 
power to the Morgan School Board under existing statutes.^! 

• July 18, 1969 - A crowd, reportedly in excess of 350 crowded a meeting 

at the Morgan School where only five of the nine D. C. Board members ;■ 
showed up. The five gave no indication as to when the decision about j 
the Morgan School Board status might be made. 62 ,^ 

• July 18, 1968 - In an unsigned, and unaddressed memorandum report, j| 
apparently from the Superintendent of Schools, it was recommended that ;! 
the "Adams-Morgan School Board" be allowed to operate as a community- 
controlled board. This included curriculum, teachers and staff selec- ] 
tion and redirecting resources. These were clearly subject to the , 
approval of the D. C. Board, but, if carried out in the spirit of 
delegation, represented community cbnti^ol.63 - 

• September 18, 1968 - Superintendent of Schools Manning took a position 
in support of decentralization of schools. 64 The D. C. Board adopted 
decentralization in plans authorizing the Morgan School Board and paving . 
the way for the Anacostia Project. 65 

"Morgan School Plan Called A Failure", The Washington Post , May 16, 1968. 
Holsendolph, Ernest, "Citizens Fight To Keep School Reins", The Washington Star, 
June 27, 1968. 

"Morgan Area To Elect Second School Board", The Washington Post , July 15, 1968. ; 
"District Bars Added Power For Morgan School Board", The Eveni ng Star 
(Washington, D. C.} July 18, 1968. .nro ^ 

^ Jacoby, Susan, "Morgan School Plan Pushed", The Washington V ast, 'i. . . .,8, 1968. ' 

Unsigned and unaddressed memorandum . . • , op. cit . ^ p. 4. 
^ Manning, William R. , "A Position On Decentralization and Local Control 

(statement at D. C. Board meeting, September 18, 1968). (See Appendix D of 
this memorandum.) 

Washington Teachers' Union Executive Board, "A Position Paper On Community 
Control", September 24, 1968 (released September 30, 1968). 
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• September 24, 1968 - The Washington Teachers' Union Executive Board 
"enthusiastically" endorsed the C. Board decentralization plans 

for Morgan and Anacostia and went on record as supporting the community 
control resolution adopted by the American Federation of Teachers. 
The Washington Teachers' Union noted that "in effect, teacher rights 
may well be more closely protected in a community-controlled school 
than by the downtown board". 66 

• September 30, 1968 - The Washington Teachers' Union Executive Board 
'^Position Paper On Community Control" was adopted by the membership. ^7 

• School Year 1968-69 - The Morgan School Board and the Morgan School ' 
continued to function in an apparently satisfactory way. The only 
issues publicly clouding the scene were those having to do with the 
problem of selecting a site for the new Morgan School (previously 
authorized) to be built upon. 68 

• June 12, 1969 - The Morgan School Board held an open* public hiring 
interview for candidates to fill the position of Principal and Assistant 
Principal. The fifteen Morgan School Board members plus approximately 
75 parents questioned each candidate for an hour, after which they were 
told the Board would meet on June 16 to decide whether the search should 
be extendjed. Also, in a novel move. Board officers were elected in open 
session without prior nominations. ^ 

• July 30, 1969 - At a meeting of the D. C. Board, thrto important actions 
were taken: 

-Superintendent Manning, who had made the policy recommenda- 
tion in July 1968 for decentralization was relieved of all 
administrative duties effective as of August 17. 

-The board ordered the Superintendent to submit a recommenda- 
tion tying community control to administrative decentraliza-- 
tion of the system. r 

-The Morgan School Board 's recommendation that John H. Anthony 
be named Principal of Morgan School was approved. 

66 

Position Paper by Washington Teachers' Union Executive Board, op. cit * , p. 2. 
68 p. 1. 

See for example, "Yeldell to Seek Three-Sided Meeting On Morgan School", The 
Washington Star > February 6, 1969. 
it Modell, Diane, "90 Interview 2 At School", The Evening Star , June 13, 1969. 
"Board Okays Adams School Local Control", The Evening Star , July 31, 1969. 
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IV. WHAT AUTHORITY DOES THE MORGAN COMMUNITY SCHOOL BOARD HAVE? 



The authorities requested by the Morgan School Board in its proposal were 
quite broad. The authorities under which it operated in 1968-69 appear to be 
the following, afe recommended by the Superintendent:^-^ 

"In light of the Adams-Morgan Proposal and the subsequent 
reconunendations of the Executive Study Group, it is recom- 
mended that the Board of Education permit the Adams-Morgan 
School Board to operate as follows: . 

-Have responsibility for curriculum formation and 
instruction with the aid of Antioch College act- 
ing in a consultative capacity, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Education. It is ex- 
pected that the resultant curriculum will be in- 
novative and responsive to the needs of the Morgan 
Community and that maximum autonomy be granted for 
experimentation in teaching techniques. 

-Have the responsibility for recommending teachers 
and staff, subject to the approval of the Board of 
Education upon recommendation of the Superintendent. 

-Have responsibility for suggesting a redirection of 
resources not to exceed the total amount which would 
normally be allocated to the Morgan School. Within 
the limitation of present budget procedures, efforts 
will be made to grant these requests. 

-Have the support of the complete staff and services 
that are available to all other schools. 

- -Continue operation of its present extended program 
contingent upon availability of funds. 

-Request through [elementary school office] action 
on matters of personnel, supplies and equipment, 
suspensions, retirement, etc. "72 

As of the departure of Superintendent Manning there were no formally set 
guidelines for administrative decentralization and community control in any 
way similar to those set forth in New York. However, the D. C. Corporation 
Counsel set forth an interpretation of authorities for the Adams School Board 
in August, 1969. This interpretation is both broader and, at the same time, 
more restrictive than the recommendations of the Superintendent in 1968.73 
The Morgan Board now operates under a similar agreement. 74 

See Appendix A for specific requests. 
IT" Unsigned and unaddressed memorandum . . . , op . cit_. , pp. 4, 5. 

"Policy Agreement for the Administration of .the Adams Conmiunity School'* 
(mimeographed document) August, 1969. (See Appendix C of this memorandum.) 
Interview with Kenneth Haskins , October 15, 1969. He added that the agree- 
ment did not appear to change the way the board would operate. 
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V. WHAT ARE THE CX)ALS OF THE MORGAN BOARD ? 

The goals have evolved from the fairly simple and straight-forward one 
of remedying the overcrowded situation of the Morgan School, 75 to the broader 
one of improving children's education, 76 to the even broader and more complex 
ones put forth in the Morgan School Board Report to the community: 

"People want the kind of school where their children will learn 
those things which they need to know in order to susvive in this 
society . • . where they and their children are treated with 
respect . . • [and wherethey are not insulted] by indicating 
that something is wrong with the way they look, speak, or dress, "77 

"The school should be an educational center for all. It should 
encourage everyone to remain continually involved in learning 
• and to work continually to improve his life and the life of the 
community ."78 

They have consciously sought these goals and continue through the more 
immediate and/or concrete objectives of :79 

• Finding an acceptable site for the new Morgan School which 
can and will be the educational, recreational and neighbor- 
hood center, 

• Continuing to develop new curricula and methods to improve 
childrens educational achievement, 

• Maintaining, adult evening sessions and keeping the school 
open aftei hours. 



See the entry for Fall 1965 and Early 1966 in Section III, 

See Spring 1967 entry in Section III, 
!/ Morgan Community School . . , , op, cit, , p, 9. 
7Q ibid^, p, 10. 

Interviews with Mr. Kenneth Raskins and Bishop Marie Reed. 
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VI . IS THE MORGAN BOARD REPRESENTATIVE ? 

The Morgan Board composition was originally determined when the project 
was under the administrative and organizational authority of Antioch College. 
It was at that time called the Elected Community School Council and consisted 
of fifteen members: 

• Seven parents of Morgan school children. 

• Three representatives of the community in the Morgan district. 

. Three teenage and young adult representatives of the Morgan ^ 
district (ages 16-23). 

• Two Morgan staff members. 

All but the teachers were elected by the community. This pattern of repre- 
sentation has held, with one modification., for two subsequent elections . The 
one modification has been the inclusion one community intern (para-professional 
lay teaching assistant from the community) and the dropping of one teacher in the 
composition of the most recent bo.- 'd (1969-70) 

Nominations are by petition of the person wishing to run'. The petition is 
circulated one month prior to the election/ As yet the young people do not choose 
their own, but follow the same procedure, with all persons over 16 being allowed to 
vote. The recent election saw approximately AOO persons vote. 81 

However, one must, for example, also consider other representational issues. 
While the neighborhood within the district is overwhelmingly black and poor, the 
first elected council contained five white members. Similarly, the Adams -Morgan 
Community Council, which has supported the Morgan School Board, has, by its 
emphasis on social issuea, in effect created an opposition known as the Adams- 
Morgan Federation. The Federation does not seem to have representation on the 
Morgan School Board, although in 1968 they did sponsor candidates who failed to 
obtain enough votes to be elected. They have, at various times charged that 
they are unable to obtain an appropriate hearing of its viewpoint by the Morgan 
School Board. 83 

Other than these two examples, the board appears to function smoothly, 
indicating an effective representation. 



Anthony, John, in an August 8, 1969 meeting with the House Republican Task 
Force on Education and Training. Congressional Record (91st Congress, First 
Edition, Volume 115, No. 138) August 13, 1969, p. E6927. 
ibid. ,* p. E6928. 

Lauter, op. cit.. , p. 257; he referred to this as an indication of the power 
equation, plus the alienation of black parents from the school. 
Interview with Mr. Kenneth Haskins , October 15, 1969. Also, see entry for 
May 15, 1968 in Section III. 
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VII. WHAT HAS THE MORGAN BOARD ACCOMPLISHED? 

The Morgan Board's major accomplishments have been: 

• Developing via political and representational means, an 
effective working relationship with the D.C. Board. In 
this they have been assisted by the Adams-Morgan Community 
Council and Antioch College. 

• Implementing and sustaining a new curriculum and new 
teaching procedures as developed by Antioch, such as team 
teaching. 84 

• Introducing community interns (non-professionals) in the 
teaching and educating process. 

• Improving the children's scores on the Primary Mental 
Abilities Test. 85 Morgan was also one of only six in 
the D.S. System to show an upward trend in the scores 

of standardized reading tests administered to fourth and 
sixth graders in 1968.86 This year reading scores are 
reportedly at the level of national norms. 

. Successfully developing a working relationship between 
the Morgan staff and the community. Teachers actively 
participated with parents in seeking additional powers 
of community control. 88 

. There have been no student suspensions since the project 
began, and there is a 70% decrease in vandalism. 89 



Fantini, Mario D. , '^Participation, Decentralization, Community Control and 
Quality Education", The Record , Teachers College, Columbia University, 
September 1969, Vol. 71, No. 1, p, 104. 
Morgan Community School . . - op.cit . , p. 17. 

Jacoby, Susan, ''Cause of 'Dowmward Trend' Laid to Ineffective Methods", 
The Washington Post , August 2, 1968- 
Anthony, John, op. cit. , p. E6927. 

Interview with Kenneth Haskins , op. cit. . .\,- 

Fantini, op. cit. , p. 106. 
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VIII. IS BOARD POLICY-MAKING O'PEN OR CLOSED ? 

The Morgan School Board meets in public session on the second, third, and 
fourth Mondays of the month. Issues are discussu.j onenly with policy being 
determined by vote. This openness was extended to the Interviewing of candid- 
ates for Principal and Assistant Principal. 90 They also have taken the unusual 
step of open elections in public session without prior nomination. 91 



See June 12, 1969 entry in Section III. 
ibid, 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE 
MORGAN COMMUNITY SCHOOL BOARD 
PROPOSAL OF APRIL 4, 1968 
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P owers' and Duties of the Community School Board * 

The Community School Board is the governing body of the school or schools 
which make up the community school system. U must have broad powers over 
all aspects of the schools' operation; it cannot be merely an advisory or con- 
sultative body 10 an administrator who is basically responsible to a larger sys- 
tem over which the community has no control. The board must control--to 
the maximum extent — staffing, curriculiam, financing, outside resources, 
^nd use of the physical plant. 

A. Staffing : The Community School Board (CSB) must choose its own 
staff and determine the number and type of personnel--adminiBtira- 
tive, professional, and support- -that are necessary, varying them 
to meet changing needs. Qualifications for the various classes of 
positions will be determined by the CSB and other bodies according 
to the 1/pe of position. 

B. Cur riculu m: The content and Style of the educational and other 

c h 

programs are determined by the people the school serves through 
the CSB. The CSB will have a major role in deciding what is taught 
in the school and how it is taught. The specific details of programs 
. and their implementation are the responsibility of the staff, with the 
CSB constantly evaluating results and approaches. 

C. Fiscal Responsibilities : The maximum fiscal control of the program 
should be in the hands of the CSB. The total amount available will 
be decided by negotiations between the CSB and the DC Board. , 
Once this is determined, however, the CSB should have flexibility 

in deciding priorities and in changing the allocation bf funds from 

* Morgan Community School Board, Pr oposal For The Operation uf Community Sciioolbi 
In The Adams -Morgan Area Of the District of Columb ia, April 4, 1968 (submitted 
to the D. C, Board of Education). 

83 



ucrn to .mother during the year. The CSD should receive directly 
from those funds from the DC Board or from other sources that are 
best put into its hands, including the funds necessary for the CSB's 
own operation. Fiscal and administrative matters must be arranged 
so that needs of community schools can be met quickly and not left 
unmet by the present cumbersome bureaucratic system The CSB 
would be able to receive outside funds or assistance from any source 
for special programs, 
D. Outside Resources : The Community School Board should have avail- 
able outside resources for consultation and advice. Some consultants 
may come from within the larger educational system, some from 
advisory committees, and some from other institutions. The CSB 
should have available the funds necessary to pay for outside help. 
One or a group of universities may be useful in providing a wide 
variety of services on a regular basis. 

Physical Plani ^^^The CSB should decide on the use of the present 
buUdin^.s and should have resources available lor necessary improve- 
ment and maintenance. They should have a major role in plr.nning 
the site and design for nev^ buildings. 
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MEMORANDUM ON FINANCIAL 
INFORMATION 
RE: ANTIOCH'S ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
MORGAN SCHOOL 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
THIRTKtNTH AND K •TREIT» NW. 
WASHINGTON 8. D, C. 



July 1, 1967 



To the Board of BGucation 

of the District of Coltmibia 

.■(• 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The Board of Education^ at its May meeting^ approved a proposal to 
authorize Antioch College to assume responsil)ility for the organization 
and adird.ni strati on of the Morgan School, Financial considerations rela^ 
tive to this proposal were to be presented at a later meeting. The 
Superintendent wishes to present the financial information at this time. 

The agreement vdth Antioch is that the District Public School System 
provide as much support to the Morgan School as it would nomally receive. 
Additional costs are to be covered by Antioch. The key budgetary con- 
sideration is to obtain a flexible use of the resources authorized the 
Morgan School. In essence^ the Antioch group wish authorization to substi- 
tute positions for 38 positions presently authorized the Morg.m School 
under our regular procedures. This shift oppositions is shown in the 
following table: 



Present Staffing Proposed "Antioch'* Staffing 



Reguleur Teaxihers 


28 


Regular Teachers 


17 


Special Teachers 


k 


Special Tcachcri: 


1 


Librajfian 


1 


Librarian 


1 


Counselor 


1 


Counselor 


1 


Secretaries 


2 


Secretaries 


2 


Teacher Mdes 


2 


Interns {GQ-k) 


11 






Community Aides 


li+ 






(gS-2 for 9 months) 








Undergraduate Aides 


7 






(g&-2 for 9 moathii) 






38 







Based upon normal salary costs for these positions ^ it is estimated that 
the present and proposed staffing pattern would cost about the same^ 
approximately $300,000.^ Of course^ there is no allocation of salary f-nc. . 
to schools. In effect 5 'the substitution of the recommended staffing' pa:. ^ '.rn 
for the present staffing pattern is a fair exchange based on estimates o;i" 
typical salary levels. ' The attached cost shee^is compare the normal Dudgt^t 
estimates for these two staffing patterns. 
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To the Board of Education * 

of the District of Columbia - 2 July 1, 196? 



The normal allocations of supplies, textbooks , and materislc will 
be provided the Morgan School. Antioch will be granted the maximum 
possible flexibility in the use of these funds, consistent with D. C. 
rules and regulations relative to purchasing and accounting • Antioch 
has requested permission to develop a Title III proposal concerning 
this program. These proposals must be presented on their merits, but 
Antioch is encouraged to participate frilly in this program. Antioch 
will be allocated a fair share oi ' v - vads for released time for teachers, 
now pending in the FY I968, budget t;.-/ 'Ill generally share in all resources 
normally available to this school. 

In effect, this experiment will not require additional budget 
authorizations • It is recommended that the Board approve this realloca- 
tion of positions to allow the flexibility Antioch require s. In view of 
the fact that Antioch ^nst now is developing its programs, it also is 
recommended that the administration be authorized to make farther staffing 
and material reallocations within the levels of resotirces normally allocated 
the Morgan School, as the need arises • 

The Superintendent recommends that this request be approved by the 
Board of Education and that copies be submitted to the Board of Commissioners, 
D. C, for approval. The Superintendent further recommends that copies be 
sent to Mr. D. P. Herman, D. C. Budget Officer, and Mr. John H. Eaton, 
D. C. Personnel Officer, 



Respectf\illy submitted, 




Carl F. Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 
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Appro^^riations : The total increase of $312,05? is distributed as follows: 



Pciiition (Graio and Title )^ 
or :t?::i 



leaciiers, Reralar 
"'each'?rc, Special 



Co'a::selor 

SecrotorieG (Xcrgan and iXorgan Annex) 
Aidej 



Xir,ber 


Personnel 


Personnel 






Bee nested 


Ccmnensation 


Benefits 


Other 


Total 


23 


$ 215,600 


$ 18,3^0 


$6,552^ 






30,800 


2,620 




33,^20 


1 


6,370 


31^ 






1 

i 


?,700 


655 


220 


8,5?5 


2 


10,662 


936 


1,000 


* ^ ^ w 


2 


9,552 


736 


m m 


10,200 



Total increase from 

i$'^9oace 38 ■ 280,681^ 23,6oi 7,772 312,051 



a/ Substitute and FICA 
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direct .teo^riations: The total increase of §05,505 is distributed as .ollows: 



Position (Grade and Titl^;) 

or ItC!!! 


I\cc':'3Gted 


Personnel 
CoCTC'ioction 


■'orsciuiel 


GS-lf Intei'iis 


n 
1^ 


52,536 
7,700 • 


^ 11,135 
655 


Librw'ian 


1 


6,370 


31'^ 


Covr.cdor 
5jcreta,rie3 


1 
2 


7,700 
10,662 


655 

^.6 


Cotmi'jnity Aiws [Gh-d lor 
9 Montfis) 




l;l,202 


3,262 


Urierfjraduate Aides (GS-2 for 
9 Months) 


7 

1 


20,601 


1,631 


J/-iticn?i.l Tsachor Corps 


(5) 






Practice Teachers 


(9) 






19^9 




. i? 277,671 


' ? 22,6:6 



Oth^^r 

■ I m >■ 



1,000 



s 1^,013 
5G,55^ 



0.;:; 



12,5;"^ 



22,232 



305,505 



H 



a/ S'abstitute and FICA 
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APPENDIX C 

POLICY AGREEMENT FOR THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
ADAMS COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
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POLICY AGREEMENT FOR THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE ADAMS COMMUNITY SCHOOL 

The Corporation Counsel's decision concerning maximum feasible - 

autonomy for Community Schools is interpreted to restrict tho vdams 
Community Board from: directly submitting a budget to th^ Congress, 
negotiating contracts binding upon the District of Columbia Government, 
creating its own Board of Examiners, and operating contrary to established 
policies and rules created by the Board of Education including this policy 
agreement and subsequent supplementary policy agreements as may be entered 
into in the future. In keeping with the aforementioned statement, the 
D. C, Board of Education and the Adams Community School Board agree to 
the following guidelines: 

1, The operational functions and relations with the Adams Community 
School Board will be handled by the Division of Special Projects 
(Office of the Superintendent). 

2. The Adams Community ol Board will determine the number and 
kind of personnel that will be hired within the funds allocated 
to the Adams School, and will recommend its staff through the 
Division of Special Projects- The personnel recommendations 

by the Adams School Board at TSA 8 or GS 12 and above will be 
brought to the D. C. School Board through the Superintendent, 
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Page Two 



The Adams Community School Board will be given responsibility 
for curriculum formation and instruction with the aid of the 
Division of Special Projects and colleges it may choose to act 
in a consultative capacity. 

The Adams Community School Board will determine priorities for 
the expenditure oi: funds which are normally allocated to the 
Ada' ^chool. 

The Adams Community School Board will be designated as the "Local 

and area group" responsible for the purposes of preparation of 

budgetary requests for the Adams School. 

The Adams Community School will receive the complete staff and 
services support that are available to all other schools, and 
this support will be provided directly through the Division of 
Special Projects. 
* The Board of Education will include in its budget request funds 
for the Operation of an evening school by the Adams School Board 
to provide educational opportunities for children and adults in 
the community. 

The operational relationships based on these general guidelines 
will be developed by the Adams Community School Board, the 
Division of Special Projects and the Washington Teachers Union. 
The Adams Community School Board will be able to receive directly 
educational funds from federal agencier> and private foundations to 
develop educational programs , for operation of the local ^^^ - d and 
any other community and/or school related activity, provi«'^M that 

9 1 
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complete financial accountability is established. No monies 
coining to the Adams Community School under this provision will 
affect the normal allocation of funds to the Adams Community 
School through D. C. budgetary processes. 

10. Reports and evaluation made by or for the Adams Community Board 
of their operation and program will be made available "as public 
documents. 

11. The Special Projects Division will be allocated funds to develop, 
in consultation with the Adams Community School Board, an annual 
report of the Adams project for submission to the Superintendent 
and the Board of Education. 

12. This agreement will be in effect for a three-year period of 
operation for the Adams Community School — August 1969 through 
August 1972. Either party may reopen a discussion of any part 
of this agreement during that three-year period; but no changes 
shall be made without mutual consent. 



President 


, D. C. 


Board of 


Education 


Chairman r 


Adams 


Community 


School 


Board 









Date 



9 5 
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A POSITION ON DECENTRALIZATION AND LOCAL CONTROL* 



There are two proposals before the Board of Education for action that 
have inherent in them the concept of decentralization and local control. The 
first proposal is in the form of a policy statement on the administrative 
operation of the Morgan Community School during 1968-69, and the second is 
the Anacostia Community School Project • 

Because of the precedent setting nature of this concept, it seems 
appropriate that I articulate a position on this issue. 

Decentralization and control of the schools by community groups is the 
most potentially explosive issue facing urban education at this time in 
history. We but have to loolc at what's occurring in New York City today. 
An explosion has taken place and 1,100,000 children and youth are being de- 
prived of their birthright to be educated. What is occurring there can also 
happen in Washington and our other major cities. 

As Superintendent of Schools, I take the position, without equivocation, 
that where desired, community groups should be granted maximum feasible 
autonomy within the present legal framework. In addition, where legal con- 
straints exist that inhibit local control to the extent that it is unworkable, 
the appropriate laws should be amended or modified. 

I have weighed carefully the arguments for and against decentralization 
and local control and have concluded that given the failure of public educa- 
tion and the status of race relations in the United States, I am both per- 
suaded and compelled to the belief that the arguments for decentralization 
and local control are stronger than those against. 

Possible I equivocate in using the terms decentralization and local 
control. They are not synonymous. There exists some administrative decen- 
tralization of large school districts but little local control. It is local 
control to which I am addressing myself, for to have decentralization .without 
local control is a travesty. 

Meeting the needs of children and youth is the purpose of the school. 
As such, the focus should not be limited to sacred subject content alone, 
for such content was not born in Heaven nor is it a Newtonian Principle. 
Rather, each school should seek out clinical truths about youngsters. 
Attitudes, ideals, concerns, continuities of hu:iian nature, and strong beliefs 
about human welfare should be taught in creative ways, not from a quantitative, 
impersonal central office point of view. A need exists for loosening the 
rigidity and arteriosclerosis that e^cist in the typical educational programs; 
there should be an unshackling of the tight relationships between the central 
administration and teachers and community members. 

^Statement by Dr. William R. Manning, Superintendent Schools, Board of 

Education Meeting, September 18, 1968. 
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• Local control is not new in public education in this country • It is the 
bulwark of American democracy and largely responsible for th^ growth and 
development' of this Nation. 

We invented and developed our system of local control. With the growth 
of our urban centers and bigness in present day American culture, we have 
lost a degree of responsiveness to both the needs of society and children. 
1 am convinced that local control can be helpful for it is the most reliable 
means of assuring that schools will be responsive. To some measure we have 
given lip-service to the belief that the purposes of the schools should be 
largely determined by parents and other citizens nearest to the schools work- 
ing in a partnership with the professional educators. It is simply because 

of the unresponsiveness of the schools that a chaotic and crisis situation 

exists in our large cities. I am not advocating going back to- the one-room 
school of an agrarian America, but rather to recognize the values in both 
large and small units, select and synthesize these values intO' a new opera- 
tional structure. Just as Thomas Jefferson recognized that institutions of 
a democracy must change as new knowledge is uncovered, so then must our educa- 
tional institutions change to be more relevant and "to keep pa.ce With the times. 
(See 4th panel, Thomas Jefferson Memorial) 

The arguments against local control are proliferating at a rapid rate 
because of some unsuccessful experiences and the threat of racial separation, 
but they ring hollow. I shall not burden you at this time defending this, 
position; tha opportunity to do so will be presenting itself shortly, I 
am sure. 

There are presently only four pioneer, truly community, school demonstra- 
tioi/ units in this Nation: three are in New York City and the other is here 
in Washington, D.C. — the Morgan Community School. 

In addition, we do have the Model School Division which is a decentralized 
unit with limited local control. The Anacostia Community Project is ready to 
go into operation as a sub-system with some local control at such a time 
as Congress provides the funds. Other decentralized units will be emerging, 
including Fort Lincoln New Town. 

What have we learned from our experiences to date? A great amount of 
control must be given decentralized units, for decentralization without con- 
trol is ineffective. A serious and unrealized obstacle is that the present 
Board of Education has relatively minimus power and consequently has little 
to delegate to sub^boards. The elected Board will have no more power or 
control. This will prove frustrating and will require a continuing dialog 
for understanding. 

We do have a plan of decentralization and local control in the. D.C. 
Schools. It is a simple plan on the surface but operationally the most diffi- 
cult to manage. Rather than superimpose decentralization from the central 
office as New York City has done, and unsuccessfully I might add, we believe 
the kind of decentralization most relevant is that which emerges from the 
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community* There is no single model; however, there can be several models 
depending upon what the unit of local community members want% (Ultimately, 
these diverse models will be systematized into a regimen: diveraitas intra 
unltatem .) 

How will decentralized units be t-idministered? Recently established within 
the administrative structure of the school system is a mechanism to deal with 
community-based proposals and decentralized units. Recently organized is the 
Special Projects Division approved by the Board o£ Education and presently in 
operation. It will serve an umbrella function and the link between the central 
office and the decentralized units. It could. xonceivably...develop..into.,.a, 
parallel system, not bound by tradition or the shackles of the bureaucracy, 
particularly if conjoined with a non-profit organization as is envisioned. 

• We have been working with the leadership of the Washington Teachers' 
Union, and it has indicated support to the principles of local control. Con-, 
sideration is being given to the possibility of a sub-contract with teaching 
personnel in decentralized units, a concept prevalent in the private sector but 
not utilized in teacher bargaining agreements. Such a sub-contract would in- 
clude a guarantee of teacher rights. 

Empirical evidence with local community control in the context of the 
large urban school system today is limited indeed, almost non-existent. 
Just as any new piece of legislation creates misunderstandings, searches for 
intent and parameters so it will be with our school system in working with 
sub-systems. Many problems can, however, be obviated through a continuing 
dialogue between the central unit and the sub--unit in which operational guide- 
lines are refined bx- laterally . 

Through decentralization and greater local control can stem a new system 
that could well renew and restructure the institution of public education here 
in Washington and in other large urban school districts. Unless our city 
schools can be made more responsive, the consequences to be expected ate 
grave . 

Greater local control is the course we have set^ for it is the only 
hope of bringing together urban schools and citizens in a new and viable 
partnership that will better define those positions of responsibility, 
make the program more relevant and infuse required enthusiasm and trust in 
the educational enterprise. 
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C. THE ADAMS COMMUNITY SCHOOL BOARD IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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I. INTRODUCT ION 

The Adams-Morgan neighborhood is located in the Northwest section of 
Washington, C; it was named for the two elementary schools located there. 
The total neighborhood is approximately 300 acres, containing about 24,000 
people who range ^from welfare recipients to others earning $25,000 per year. 
The majority are black and poor. However, this was not always the case; 
prior to World War II, the area was primarily an exclusive white neighborhood 
(approximately two-thirds) with a Black poverty pocket. Following the war, 
about half of the large homes were converted to rooming and tenement houses 
—pr-imari-ly- serving a somewhat- transient— Black-populat-ionr- — ^About-TT^ouer-.third 
of the population remained White; however, the housing ^as allowed to deteri-- 
orate, 1 

The two schools, although in the same neighborhood?,^ have essentially 
di/ferent histories witnessed by the following news item in 1930: 

"The John Quincy Adams Schools, at the Nineteenth and 
California Streets, latest of a line of handsome build- 
ings designed to exemplify the best in school house 
planning and construction, was dedicated formally last 
night when Major Donald A, Davison, U.S.A., Assistant / 

Engineer Commissioners of the District, presented the 

structure to the Board of Education and the children - 
who will attend its classes." 



[and after noting the musical selections played by the 
U, S. Navy Band, further noted that] 

"The Adams School's student body v/as made up of pupils 
from the old Adams School, which has been abandoned; 
from the Morgan School, which has been transferred to 
the colored school divisions, and from certain classes 
in the Force School, "2 

Even today, while the Adams School is predduinantly black, the children 
of the middles-class blacks, whites and Spanish-speaking in the Ad.^ms-Morgan 
neighborhood attend the Adams School - 

The school and its administration came under increasing criticism in 
recent years for poor facilities , unimaginative curricula and teaching 
methods, and corporal punishment exercised. by teachers. 3 



Morgan Community School; Annual Report to the Conmrunity, School Term 
1967-1968 (mimeo publication by the Morgan Community School Board), p. 2. 
"School Dedication Attended by 800", The Eveni ng Star, May 28, 1930. 
See for example, "Irate Parents Complain About Abuse of Pupils", 
Washingt on Afro-American , April 22, 1969- -- 
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11, WHAT MAJOR GROUPS ARE INVOLVED? HOW DO THEY INTERACT? 



a. Parents . 

There appear to be two diverse groups of parents in the coimnunity: 
young white liberals, who were concerned about the quality of, education 
that their children would receive in the public schools; middle-class 
blacks who shared the concern; and poor black parents who were concerned 
about the education their children were getting, particularly in the 
Morgan School. After the first two years of the Morgan experiment, Adams 
parents, (which included the middle class whites and blacks in the Adams- 
.v.v;vM«i.ij^(j.j-g>g^i^.v.^'^/j[g]^bQ^^ became concerned about the educational quality of 
Adams and particularly about the reputed corporal punishment used by 
teachers . ^ 



Parent and Teac her Ass ociation (PTA) 

The PTA is a conservative organization which twice voted '*to ask the 
administration not to include Adams in the Morgan experiment" . 5 However, 
the PTA officers are selected by the Principal of Adams. ^ 

Adams Emergenc y Committee 

This coiranittee is composed of members of the Adams PTA who had complained 
of being unable to initiate constructive changes via proper PTA and Adminis- 
tration channels. 7 This group pressed for the local school administration 
for reforms and the CT'^Btrart^f^ Edue a tr itm- 



b . Teachers 

While the teachers in the D . C. School System have generally supported 
the_con,cept of "community control", fourteen of the Adams teachers transferred 
out of Adams Stef'lf^^ However, the number of 

experienced teachers authorized at Adams does not appear to have changed. 
This makes the transfer of Adams teachers appear to have been a voluntary 
action as contrasted to the Morgan School where most were requested to 
transfer so as to implement the Antioch experiment . 

Washingt on Teachers' Union 

An affiliate of the American Federation of Teachers (as is the New York 
City, United Federation of Teachers) , the WTU is the recognized bargaining 
agent for Washington's 8,000 teachers. H The WTU is on record as supporting 
community control; 
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"Irate Parents Complain About Abune of Pupils", W ashington Afro-American , 
April 22, 1969. 

Stone, Sharon, "Adams: Local Control?" The Washington Daily News , 
July 24, 1969. — 



!^ "irate Parents . . . ", dp. cit 
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"Board Okays Adams School Local Control", The Evening Star , July .31, 1969. 
"Adams~f^ -:/>oa— H-as-Five-Openings" , The Eveni ng Star, Septenber 9 , 1969 . 
Memorandum from Carl F. Hansen, Superintendent of Schools to the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia, July 1, 1967, p. 1' ^^^^ '*II.b. 

Teachers" in the Morgan memorandum. Z" - 

Simons, William H. , Test imony Before a Senate Committee on Viole nce in the 
Schools, Washinisston. D. C , October 1, 1969, j). 1. 
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" • • • on February 25, 1968, Mr. William Simons, 
President of the .WTU in a meeting regarding the 
Morgan Cominunity School declared, ''The parents are 
demanding, and are going. to ha^e a greater say in 
the operation of the schools, whether the teachers 
are with them or against them. We want to, be with 
the parents and we have no intention of aligning 
ourselves with the reactionary forces that fear 
community involvement/' (Washington Post)i 
Furthermore, President Simons spoke in favor cf 
a proposal which would have expanded the power 
of the Morgan Board at a July meeting with the 
downtown Board and the Morgan Community Board ,12 

The District of Columbia Association of Classroom Teachers (DC-ACT) 

Formerly the District of Columbia Education Association, DC-ACT is anothcnr 
teachers' organization which has an 80% Black membership in Washington;13 this 
association has recently affiliated with the National Educational Association 
(NEA) , a professional organization of teachers, administrators, principals, 
counselors, and "others interested in American education" • 1^ According to 
Rosenbaum, it too is "on record as strongly supporting decentralization", 1^ 
Once the bargaining agent for Washington's teachers, it was edged out^bj^MXli 
in 1967 and was defeated in a lM8,^,at.temj>t--to^3?e*»®S't^^^ 



c. The Boa rd of Education 

According to an observer, the nine-member Board of Education had, until 
November, 1968,. been appointed to three year terras by the judges of the S, 
District Court, The Board has beep, weaker than most as appropriation requests 
followed a red-tape strewn, tortuous path from the Board of Education to the 
''D':'~^C™Ba(dg'et"-'Of f ice-to-'t-h^e-Comissioners.,-^^ pbased out with the 

appointment of a Mayor in Washington, functioned as the Operating Head of the 
local government. Congress still must approve all appropriations and monies 
and are then distributed ria appropriations bills. 

The Board of Education, according to this same observer is thus unique in 

not having autonomy in areas generally reserved for Boards of Education, Spec- 
ifically, the Board lacks: fiscal autonomy; personnel authority in the areas 
of classification and establishment of positions, autonomy in procurement; 
autonomy in the design, construction, and maintenance of school buildings; 
and authority to instfiitute changes. 



12' 
13 



"A Position Paper On Coimnunity Control", Washington Teachers' Union Executive 
Board, September 2A, 1968, p. 1, 

Rice, William^ The Ana_costia Community School Project > Brief Description of 
History, Program and Progress Report (an unpublished document), June 2, 1969, 
. P- 6, 

. Gale Research Company, Encyclopedia of Associations > "Volume I: National 
Organization of the United States", Detroit , 1968 , Section 5, p. 436, 

} Rosenbaum, David E,, "A Capital Success Story", The New York Times , 

^ January 9, 1969, p. 68. . 

Washington Teachers' Union, Toward a Humane School System in the Nation's 
Capital, a pamphlet (hereafter referenced as WTU pamphlet) , p. 1. 
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Even with the reported lack of autonomy, the Board managed to expand 
the latitude of Morgan School Board actions in 1968, and authorize the 
Adams Community School Board in 1969. 

gp p cial Projects Division 

Little is presently known about the Special Projects Division except that 
it represents the Superintendent tof Schools and has worked clo_sely with the 
Adams Comrriunity School Board (which will be described belo\Sf)% Julian West, 
is also an Assistant Superintendent of Schools and reports to the Superintendent 
as Head of the Special Proj ects- division , 17 

d. District of Columbia Government 

Prior to September 28, 1967, the government of the District of Columbia 
was run by the three-man Board of Commissioners- Since that time, a mayoralty 
system where the Mayor was appointed by the President of the United States, 
has been used^ bike'-the.. previous Board, the Mayor is responsible to Congress 
which authorises approprations for funding the operations of the District of 

Columbia. f 

? 

r 

The Boar^l of Education is subordinate to the Mayor, through whom requests 
J,9,X;^,i^'PPxap5-i'at|ions must go, and budgetary approvals must be authorized. Program 
requests by t|e Board of Education are submitted to the Mayor; budgetary requests 
following the'^Mayor's approval, are made through the D. C, Budget Office (who 
forwards them to Congress) ,18 

e. Adams -Morgan Community; Council 



The Community Council is an organization formed in 1959 to deal with social 
problems in the Adams-Morgan neighborhood. It has been characterized as being 
comprised of young White liberals and Black middle-class professionals. Its 
,.niemb^.i^ship_^ block organizations and institutions operating 

in the Adams-Morgan neighborhood . 19 

The Council has played an important role in establishing and assuring the 
political viability of the Morgan Community School Board and the establishment 
of the Adams Community School Board. 

f . Other Organizations 

While there are other organizations within the Adams-Morgan neighborhood, 
such as the block organizations, civic groups, and the like, they do not appear 
to have been visibly active regarding the Adams Community School Board. However, 
these other civic organizations appeared to have representation in Adams School 
Board by Solomon Shepard who was former head of the Adams PTA and has been 
"associated for years with the more traditional civic associations in the area". 20 

Pike, David, "Community- Run School Faces Teacher Shortage, The Evening Star , 

September A, 1969, _ _ 

Telephone interview with personnel in the Secretariat of the Government of 
the-District of Columbia. 

Morgan Community School , . , , op . cit . , p. 3. 

Denton, Herbert H. , "Adams School Begins Test", The Washington Post , 
September A, 1969. 
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III. HOW. DID THE ADAMS COMMUNITY SCHOOL BOARD COME ABOUT? WHAT HAVE THE 
MAJOR ACTIVITIES BEEN SINCE THEN? " " ' 

• 1954 - In the face of visibly deteriorating neighborhood conditions, 
the Principals of the Adams and Morgan Schools attempted to organize 
the neighborhood to undertake improvement activities. Their efforts 
resulted in a racially and economically open group called the Adams- 
Morgan Better Neighborhood Conference.^! 

• 1956 - The Adams-Morgan Better Neighborhood Conference asked that 
the Board of Commissioners for the Disti of Columbia obtain a 
demonstration grant under the Federal Housing Act of 1954.. The 
purpose of the demonstration would be to test whether progressive 
physical blight in an area could be stopped by **a volunteer citizen 
action supported by maximum services from their city government*'. 
This grant was subsequently authorized to commence in 1958 under 
the superivsion of American University. 22 

• 1959 - The Adams^Morgan Planning Council and the Adams-Morgan Community 
Council were formed; the former focused on physical problems in the 
neighborhood and the latter on social problems. 

• 1959-1965 - The Community Council struggled with the problems of 
bringing an economically and racially mixed neighborhood sufficiently 
together so programs could be developed to counteract social problems. 
Progress was reportedly "slow and painful" but some successes were 
accoiiplisHe^^ development of block organizations, a walk-in science 
cent€ir, a store-front art center, an "alley" library, a community 
pre-school, a summer program employing 200 people, and a neighborhood 
house. 23 , 

• Fall 1965 and early 1966 (approximately) - A dozen mothers and grand- 
mothers including Bishop Marie Reed, be^^me concerned with overcrowd- 
ing in the Morgan School 'and this grew to a total of roughly 60 mothers 
who met downtown with Dr. Johnson to obtain relief. Dr. Johnson 
reportedly stated that split sessions (3 1/2 hours, as was being 

done with grades 1-3) were certainly adequate. The mothers' response 
was, in so many words, reported to be: "Fine, put everybody in the 
school district on 3 1/2 hours, please, and we'll feel equal. "24 

• 1966 - The mothers, assisted by the Adams-Morgan Community Council's 
Schools Committee managed to defeat the split session proposal and 
win some relief via bussing of students. 25 

• 1966 - The Adams-Morgan Community Council Schools Committee held open 
public meetings to discuss what was wanted in the Adam5v and Morgan 
Schools. 26 



21 
22 
23 
24 



^torgan Community School . . . , op. cit. , p. 2. 
ibid. , p. 3. 
ibicL, p. 3. 

Interview with Bishop Marie Reed. 



Lauter, Paul, "The Short Happy Life of the Adams-Morgan Community School Project", 
-^y^^.^ Harvard Educational Review , Spring 1968, pp. 237, 238. 

Morgan Community School . . . "7 op« cit . , p. 4. ^ - 
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1966 (exact date unknown) - The Adams-Morgan Community Council 
(reportedly dominated by whites and middle class blacks) met 
with the D. jC. Superintendent of Schools to discuss the idea 
of a community-controlled school. No parents of Morgan children 
were present. ^7 The Superintendent said he would entertain a 



proposal for 
involved. 28 



community run schools only if a university were 



Fall 1966 - Two persons who had attended the Schools Committee 
meetings (the director of Antioch-Putney Graduate Center in 
Washington, ^b-.^Cv,.. and a director of the board of Antioch College) ^9 
met with the [mothers who^the'tr initiated a request that Antioch 
participate. 30 

i 

Fall 1966 - Members of the Adams-Morgan Community Council Schools 
Committee plus Antioch staff personnel drafted a proposal to 
include Adams and Morgan Schools - in an -experimental demonstration, 
in urban teaching under the administration of Antioch College. It 
suggested that younger children attend one school and older children 
attend the other. The Superintendent asked that the project be 
limited to Morgan for the first year, and be extended to Adams 
the next year, if successful. 31 

1968 - With the completion of Morgan's first year, Adams was not 
brought in, as had been suggested by the Superintendent, even 
though the proposal put forth by Morgan explicitly requested that 
Adams come under ""^community control. 32 

February 24, 1968 - The Washington Teachers' Union local of the 
AFL-CIO American Federation of Teachers endorsed the neighborhood 
control concept for Morgan School. This was interpreted as public 
evidence of a split within the national AFT as the New York City 
UFT local was on record as being opposed to the Bundy Report. 
WTU President Simons was quoted as saying: 



^ Confidential source. 

Morgan Communi tjy School . . . , op. cit . 
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29 



ibid. , p. 5. 



on - 

interview with Bishop Marie Reed. 
^•^ Morgan Community School . . . , op. cit. , pp. 4, 5; plus interviews with 
Mr. Kenneth Haskins and Bishop Marie Reed. In view of the subsequent 
failure of the D. C. Superintendent to recognize the Adams-Morgan Community 
Council as a party to the proposal we suspect that the members of the 
Council's Schools Conmiittee that participated in the proposal drafting 
were, in fact, the two Antioch connected people. 

Morgan Community School Board, Proposal For The Operation of Community Schools 
in the Adams-Mor pj an Area of the District of Columbia , (mimeographed document 
submitted to the D. C. Board of Education) April 4, 1968, p. 6. 
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"I don't really see too many problems in regard to 
the interests of the teacher. I can envision us 
negotiating a master contract with the central board 
and local issues with the local board, in much the 
same manner as the United Auto Workers negotiate - 
their contracts, I think the important thing is 
that the teachers' union stand with, not against, 
the parents in their demands for change. "^'3 

Summer 1968 No answer was forthcoming as to whether Morgan would 
be allowed to continue functioning ui^der "community control'*. 34 ' 

■■'■'1 

September 24, 1968 - The Washington Teachers' Union Executive Board 
"enthusiastically*' endorsed the D. C, Board decentralization plans 
for Morgan and Anacostia and went on record as supporting the 
community control resolution adopted by the American Federation of 
Teachers. The Washington Teachers' Union noted that '*in effect, 
teacher rights may well be more closely protected in a community- 
controlled school than by the downtown board". 35 

September 30, 1968 - The Washington Teachers' Union Executive Board 
"Position Paper on Community Control" was adopted by the membership .36 

November 26, 1968 - Mr, William Leavitt, wrote to Superintendent 
Henley asserting that a substitute teacher iL Adams "has cuffed and 
twisted the ears of first grade children, w-^.r.ig them my own six-year 
old son". 37 

December 4, 1968 - Mr. Tatum, Assistant to the Assistant Superintendent 
for Elementary Schools, having visited the Adams School, replied to 
Mr. Leavitt that the substitute teacher "categorically denies the use 
of corporate punishment or any other extreme form of discipline on 
your child or any other chrld. . . ."38 

April 18, 1969 - Deputy Superintendent Henley stated that the school 
administration would launch an investigation into the situation at 
the Adams School. The investigation was to be headed by Dr. Dorothy 
Johnson, Assistant Superintendent for Elementary Schools. 39 



33 
34 
35 



Jacoby, Susan, "Teachers Support Local Board Plan", The Washington Post . 
February 25, 1968. 

See Morgan Community School Board memorandum. Section III, entries for 
May 8, 1968 through September 18, 1968. 

Washington Teachers' Union Executive Board, **A Position Paper on Community 
^ Control", September 24, 1968 (released September 30, 1968), p. 2. 
37 ibid., p. 1. 

Stone, Sharon, "Pupil 'Ear Twisting' to beProbed at Adams School", The 
2g Washington Daily News , April 19, 1969. 
r>Q ibid.. Is^ quoted in the article. 

ibid_, 
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April 20, 1969 - The Emergency Committee met with the Adams School 
Principal and teachers at St. Margaret's Episcopal Church. The 
Emergency Committee defined its charges as: 

• The use of corporal punishment to maintain discipline. 

• Discrimination by some teachers, against children with 
shabby clothes. 

• The use of the playground as a parking lot for teachers. 
' Unprofessional conduct by several teachers. 
. Children being discouraged from using the library 

facilities. 

The Principal reportedly asserted that such charges were "too broad", 
that some corporal discipline was required, and that such charges had 
not been brought to her attention previously. The Committee countered 
that individual complaints had been made regularly. 

May 7, 1969 - Reportedly, the Adams Emergency Committee was to air 
their charges at a School Board Community meeting held in, the Lincoln 
Junior High School. ^1 However, no report has been found as to the out- 
come of this meeting. 

May-June 1969 - Apparently during this time. Superintendent Manning 
proposed an Adams Advisory Council as an alternative to a community 
school board. However, Mr. Leavitt, a member of .the Emergency Committee 
termed this as "another form of colonialism. While they shuffle- the 
papers and hope we [the Emergency Committee] will go away, reading 
scores at Adams continue to decline. 

July 23, 1969 - The D. C. School Board held its final hearing before 
a vote scheduled for the following week. (We haven't found any reports 
of the previous hearings.) Twenty people spoke in favor of Adams 
coming under local community control; the Adams PTA President and 
one other spoke against community control. Ttiose supporting included 
the WTU.^3 The meeting room of the D. C. Board was overflowing with 
more than 100 persons who heard that the Adams School was not respon- 
sive to complaints, and that reading scores of children continued to 
decline. 

July 30, 1969 - The D. C. Board granted community control to Adams, 
and relieved Superintendent Manning of his administrative duties as 
of August 17, 1969. The Board also ordered the Superintendent to 
submit a program tying administrative decentralization to community 
control . ^5 
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Adams School Parents Charge Caning of Pupils", The Evening Star , April 21, 1969. 
Adams School Group to Air Complaints", The Washington Daily News , April 24, 1969 
Morgan, Jeanne, "Shift for Adams School Asked by Parent Group", The Evening Star , 



,^ July 25, 1969. 

Stone, Sharon, "Adams Local Control", The Washington Daily News , July 24, 1969. 
Morgan, Jeanne, "Shift for Adams School Asked by Parent Group", The Evening Star , 
July 25, 1969. 

"Board Okays Adams School Local Control", The Evening Star , July 31, 1969. 
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August 1969 - The corporation counsel developed a statement of 
agreement for the administration of Adams Elementary School 
setting out powers both broader and more restrictive than those 
which the Morgan School had been operating. 46 

August 1969 - The Principal and fourteen of the twenty-two 
teachers requested transfers out of Adams.47 

September 2, 1969 - Adams Conip- ^'^h l Board elections were 

held. Six polling places t 8:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. 

for voters to elect eight ^ school children, three 

adult community represent and .vu youths (ages 16-23) .^8 

Teachers were to later seleci, ^wu ui their members to complete 
the Board. 

September 4, 1969 - On opening da' the present school year, 
Adams School faced a teacher s' which was to be filled 

by "teaching interns, Antioch Co^^w^e students and other personnel 
..." The position of Principal was being filled by Julian West, 
head of the D. C. School System's Special Projects Division. 49 

September 8, 1969 - Five teacher openings still remained and were 
being filled by substitutes. Also, the two teacher representatives 
for the Adams School Board had not yet been selected. 50 



September 17, 1969'- The D. C. Board approved the Corporation 
Counsel's policy agreement between the Adams School Board and the 
D. C. Board. The policy agreement indicated that the Adams School 
Board wguld-also He able to receive funds directly from private 
foundations and federal agencies. 51. 



"Policy Agreement for the Administration of the Adams Community School", 
(mimeographed document by the Corporation Counsel) August 1969. 
(See Appendix A.) 

Denton, Herbert H., ''Adams School Begins Test", The Washington Post , 
September 4, 1969. 

"Board for Adams School Will Be Elected Tomorrow", The Evening Star , 
. September 1, 1969. 

Pike, David, "Community-Run School Faces Teacher Shortage", The Evening 

Star, September 4, 1969. 
^ "Adams School Has Five Openings*', The Evening Star , September 9, 1969. 
Denton, Herbert A., "School Board Hits Cutbacks in OEO Funds", The 
Washington Post , September 18, 1969. 
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IV* WHAT AUTHORIl'Y DOES THE ADAhS COMMUNITY SCHOOL BOA RD HAVE? 

This is explicitly stated in the policy agreement set forth by the 
Corporation Counsel, excerpts of which are set forth below: 

• The Adams Community School Board will determine . the number 
and kind of personnel that will be hired within the funds 
allocated to the Adams School, and will recommend/ its staff 
through the Division of Special Projects, The personnel 
recommendations by the Adams School Board at TSA 8 or GS 12 
and above will be brought to the D. C, School Board through 
the Superintendent. 

• The Adams Community School Board will be ^i^wQu responsibility 
for curriculum formation and instruction with the aid of the 
Division of Special Projects and colleges it may choose to 
act in a consultative capacity. 

• The Adams Community School Board will determine priorities 
for the expenditure of funds which, are normally allpcated to 
the Adams School. 

• The Adams Community School Board will be designated as the 
"Local and area group" responsible for the purposes of prep- 
aration of budgetary requests for the Adams School. 

• The Adams Community School will receive the complete staff 
and services^support.. that are available to all other schools, 
and this support will be provided directly through the Division 
of Special Projects. 52 



CO 

See Appendix A for complete document. 
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V, WHAT ARE THE GOALS OF ADAMS SCHOOL BOARD? 

The goals of Adams School Board have not been explicitly stated as of the 
time we began drafting this memorandum. However, they are reportedly similar 
to the Morgan Board's goals in terms of: 

• Having a school be responsive to community needs. 

• Improving the education of Adams school children. 

• Setting a climate of discipline and dignity in the 
school .53 



As reflected in various news articles. See for example, "Principal 
Denies Punishment Charge", The Washington Daily News . April 24, 1969; 
"Irate Parents Complain About Abuse of Pupils", Washington Afro-American , 
April 22, 1969; also, interview with Mr. Kenneth' Haskins , October 15, 1969. 
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VI. IS THE ADAMS SCHOOL BOARD REPRESENTATIVE? 

The Adams Community School Board consists of fifteen members: 

• Eight parents of Adams school children. 

. Three representatives of the community in the Adams district. 
. Two young adult representatives of the Adams district. 

• Two teachers at the Adams School. 

All but the two teachers are elected by the community. This format is 
similar to that of Morgan except that on the Adams Board, there is one addir 
tional parent, and o^. '-ss uug adult. Nominations a, c; not clear, but are 
assumed to be th. foi '-^rgan where anyone wishing to run may do so 

by circulating a pcLi.ti.on one month prior to the election. 

Other representational issues are not yet known due to the newness of 
the Board. However, the former PTA President, who spoke against community 
control for Adams at the July 24 D. C. Board meeting and who is a member _ 
„.of the more traditional business,, and,, c^^^^^ successfully peti- 

tioned, ran and was eTecteT7s''a memher of the Adams School Board. 
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VII. WHAT HAS THE ADAMS COMMUNITY SCHOOL BOARD ACCOMPLISHED? ^ 
This question is premature in the case of Adams. 
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VIII . IS THE ADAMS SCHOOL BOARD POLICY-MAKING PRIVATE OR PUBLIC? 
This question is also premature in the case of Adams. 



I 
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APPENDIX A 

POLICY AGREEMENT FOR THE 
AEHINISTRATXON OF THE 
ADAMS COMMUNITY SCHOOL 



f 
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POLICY AGREEMENT FOR THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF TH? ADAMS COMMUNITY SCHOOL 



The Corporation Counsel's decision concerning maximum feasible 
autonomy for Community Schools is interpreted Co restrict the Adams 
Communxry Board fxom: directly submitting. a budget to the Congress, 
negotiating contracts binding upon: the District of Columbia Government, 
creating xts own Board of Examiners, and operating contrary to established 
policies and rules created by tiie Board of Education including this policy 
agreement and subsequent supplementary policy agreements as may be entered 
into in Che future. In keeping with the aforementioned statement, the 
D. C. Board of Education and the Adams Community School Board agree to 
the following guidelines : 

1. ZThe operational functions:. and relations with the Adams Community 

School Board will be hanaied by the Division of Special Projects 
(Office of the Superintendent) . 

2. The Adams Community School Board will determine the number and 
kind of personnel that will be hired within the funds allocated 
to the Adams School, and will recommend its staff through the 
Division of Special Projects. The personnel recommendations 

by the Adams School Board at TSA 8 or GS 12 and above will be 
brouc.lil: U.o tlic D. C. School lioard tlirour,l> the Superintendent. 
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3. The Adams Community School Board will be given responsibility 
for curriculum formation and instruction with t'-e aid of t 
Division of Special Projects and colleges it may uioose to act 
in a consultative capacity, 

A, The Adams Community Sciiool Board will oietermine priorities for 
the expenditure of funcrs which are noc^aally allocated to the 
Adams School, 

5, The Adams Coiilmunity School Board will be designated as the "Local 
and area group" responsible for the purposes of preparation of 
budgetary requests for the Adams School - 

6, The Adams Community School will receive the complete staff and 
services support that are available to all other schools, and 
this support will be provided directly through the Division of 
Special Projects- 

?• The Board of Education will^include in its budget request funds 
for the operation of an evening school by the Adams School Board 
t:o provide educational opportunities for children and adults in 
the community, 

8. The operational relationships based on these general, guidelines 
will be developed by the Adams Community School Board, the 
Division of Sper.ial Projects and the Washington Teachers Union. 

9. The Adams Community School Board will be able to receive directly 
educational funds from federal agencies and jjfrivate foundations co 
develop educA;vional proLgxams , for ^operation nrf the local board and 
any ocher community nnd/or school related activity, provided that 
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Page Three 

complete i: ..u. lai aroountability is x-i u^ibiished. No monies 
coming to the Adams Community School binder this provision will 
affect the normal allocation of funds to the Adams Community 
School through D, C. budgetary processes. 

Reports and evaluation made by or for the Adams Community- Board 

of their operation and program will be made available as public 

documents. 

The Special Projects Division will be allocated funds to develop, 
in consultation with the Adams Community School Board, an annual 

report of the Adams project for submission' to' the Superintendent 

and the Board of Education, 

This agreement will be in effect for a three-year period of 
operation for the Adams Community School — August 1969 through 
August 1972. Either party may reopen a discudsioi. of £.ny part 
of this agreement during that three-year period; but no changes , 
shall be made without mutual consent. 



President, D. C. Board of Education 



Chaixman, Adams Community School 
Board 



Date 
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D . THE ANACOSTIA DEMONSTRATION DISTRICT'IN WASHINGT ON; CT CV' 
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1, INTRODUCTION 



The Anacostia section of Washington, D.C. has been described as a pre- 
dominantly Black section of Southeast Washington, physically separated from 
the rest of the District by the Anacostia River and characterized by poverty, 
unemployment, grossly overcrowded schools (by 75%), low pupil achievements 
(in the bottom third in the Nation), over-taxed medical and social services 
(50% of the city's public housing is in Anacostia), inadequate recreational 
facilities, frustrated hopes, unwanted bussing, low morale with high teacher 
personnel turnover , shortage of supplies, high school graduates without 
marketable skills, severe discipline problems and old and inadequate facilities. 
Furthermore, "efforts to date designed to remgdy Anacostia' s educational problems 
have either been ineffective or insufficient" . 

"Conservatively estimated", tlie ar^^a contains 120,000 residents; 12,000 
students are served by its ten schools, of which eight are ^lementary and two 
are secondary (Douglass Junior High and Ballou Senior High). 

' During a summer workshop in July, 1968, residents expressed school-centered 
needs as follow: an im|!)roved ,■ more relevant curriculum; expanded community 
involvement in the schools; a greater involvement of teachers with the ' community ; 
expanded psychological an^ counseling services; job opportunities and placement; 
and* more classroom space. 

Anacostia' s history as a community- involved school project is very recent. 
To the best of our knowledge, elections have not been held, although they were 
slated for "early fall", 1969.. Thus, much of the dialogue must be about their 
early planning stages and contrasted with early stages 'in other districts' 
histories. 



The Anacostia Community School Project , Washington, D.C, p. 1; Nickens, 
.et. al.. The Anacostia Community School Project: A Proposal and Response to 
President Lyndon B. Johnson' s: Request to Congress for $10 Million to Develop 
a Demonstration of Excellence! in Urban Education in Washington, D.C. , August, 
1968, pp. 1, A; Rice" William, The Anacostia Community School Project, Brief 
Description of History, Program and Progress Report (an unpublished document), 

June 2, 1969, p. 13; See also Appendix A of this report. " 

Community Organization Component, Anacostia Community School Project (an 

unsigned , undated , incomplete document ) , p . 2 . 

Community Organization Component . . ., op. cit . , pp. 1, 2. 

Anacosti a Communi ty School Project Fact Sheet , June 2, 1969, p. 1. 

Rice, op. ci t . , p. 5. 
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H, l^niO ARE THE MAJOR .'GROUPS INVOLVED? HOW DO THEY INTERACT?* 
a. Parents 

Parents do not seem to have organized into any parent organization, other 
than the standard Parent-Teachers' Association (PTA) . The paucity of parent 
organizations can perhaps be explained by the fact that they appear to have 
been .''selected" by outside forces (as will be shown on succeeding pages) for 
a demonstration project in community control. It was only after they were 
selected that they appeared to organize - with a specific purpose in mind of 
becoming involved in the schools. They have since been highly involved in 
the community school^ planning efforts, nonetheless. 

Parent-Teachers' Association (PTA) - We know little of this group on 
behalf of the schools; its support among Anacostia residents, etc. All we 
know is that for the educationaJ deprivation suffered by the area's children, 
•'the administration-controlled P-A's have made little or no attempts at solu- 
tion." 



b. Teachers 



There appears to be relatively little friction between parents and 
teachers in Anacostia and teachers -gvenerally appear to support the demonstra- 
tion project. Here again part of this support may be due to the fact that 
parents apparently did not agitate for community control. Another reason 
may be the ifact that the Anacostia Board has not been elected as yet (teachers 
supported t-he New York demonstration districts until their actual functioning) 
Most Washington teachers are Black (80%) and this too might aid cooperation^. 

between the two groups. At any rate, to date teachers appear to be highly 

involved in the Anacostia Community School Project (Anacostia Project), from 
early meetings through tg representation on the committees involved in the 
""planning of the project. 

Washington Teachers' Union (WTU) 

9 

"Recognized bargaining agent" for Washington's 8,000 teachers , WTU has 
publicly endorsed decentraj-^zation and supported the Anacostia Project's bid 
for community involvement. 

'/ An affiliate of the American Federation of Teachers, the union is about 

80% Black. 

^ Community Organization Component . • • » oR' » ^' 



ERIC 



^ Rosenbaum, David E., "A Capital Success Story", New York Times . January 9, 
1969, p. 68. 

The Anacostia Demonstration Project; A Chronology of Progress in Community 
Planning, an unpublished document, March 13, 1969, p. 1. 

Simons, William H. Testimony Before a Senate Committee on Violence in the 
Schools, Washington, D.C.> October 1, 1969, p. 1. 

Washington Teachers' Union, Executive Board, A Position Paper on Community 
Control, September 24, 1968, pp. 1, 2. 
Rosenbaum, op. cit. , p. 68. 
* See Appendix B for a rough breakdown of elements involved in Anacostia. 
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WTll was involved with the Anacostia Troject at^^the outset, participating J 

in oarly meetings discussing community involvement, recruiting teachers for |. 

•o Workshop (See Section III) , waived traditional transfer privileges for 3 A 

months, and w|^l be directing the teacher representative elections for the | 



th 
mo 

Anacostia Board 



The District of Columbia Association of Classroom Teachers (DC-ACT) j| 



Formerly the District of Columbia Educatiori Association, DC-ACT ij^another 
teachers' organization which has an 80% Black membership in Washington; this 
association has recently affiliated with the National Education Association 
(NEA), a professional organization of teachers, administrators, principals, counsel 
and "others interested in American Education'*. Accor^^ng to Rosenbaum, it too > 
is "on record as strongly supporting decentralization". Once the bargaining ^Tj 
agent for Washington's teachers, it was edged out^^y WTU in 1967 and was defeated li 
a 1968 attempt to re-establish this relationship. , ' | 

i '•'5 

;. ■ ■ c • / -.J 

c. The Board of Education i 

— — Ji 

• ■ ...... . ' ' 'I 

According to an observer, the nine-member Board of Education had, until, t 
November, 1968, been appointed to three year terms by the judges of the U.S. 
District Court. The Board has been weaker than most, as appropriation requests ;^ 
followed a red-tape-strewn, torturous path from the Board of Education to the . ;^ 
D.C. Budget Office to the Commissioners who, until phased out with the appointment 
of a Mayor in Washington, functioned as the Operating Head of the local govern- 
ment. Congress still must approve all appropriations and monies then are 
distributed via appropriations bills. >' 

The Board of Education, according to this same observer, is thus, unique 
in not having autonomy in areas generally reserved for Boards of Education. \ 
Specifically, the Board lacks: fiscal autonomy; personnel authority in the 
areas of classification and establishment of positions; autonomy in .procure- '^^ 
ment; autonomy in the design, construction, and maintenance of school buildings; ^ 

authority to institute changes. ' 7. 

n 

Apparently, the Board also lacks clear lines of communication within the ^j;, 
school svstem, as weOll as between the system and the community • 

The Anacost^ia Demonstration Project, op. cit. , p. 1. 
■^""^ Washington Teachers' Union, op. cit. , p. .1. 

}t Rice, op> cit. , p. 6. ^ . ^ ^ 

Anacostia School Project, Proposal: Project Organization and Community 
Participation , an unpublished draft, 1969, p. 11. 

Rice, op. cit. p. 6. * " 

Gale Research CompaTiy, Encyclopedia of Associations, "Vol. I: National 
Organization of the United States", Detroit, 1968, Section 5, P436. 

■*'n op, cit. , p. 68.. ^ 
Washington Teachers' Union, Toward a Humane School System in the Nation s 
Capital, a pamphlet (hereafter referenced as WTU pamphlet), p. 1. 
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Because of these factors, this same observer accuses the Board of responding 
to crises, rather than taking the initiative in implementing programs. Never the- 
. less, the Board , does not appear to have played an obstructive role in the Ana-^ 
costia project. 

Special Projects Division 

Little is presentl)' known about the Special Projects Division except that 
it represents the Superintendent of Schools and has worked closely with the 
Anacostia Community Planning Council (which will be described below) . William 
Rice, associated with the Anacostia Project in various capacities, is also an 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools and reports to the Superintendent through 
the Special Projects Division, of which he was director during most of Anacostia* s 
planning stage, on administrative methods. 

d . The Federal Government ^ 

Various agencies in the Federal Government have played a key role in the 
Anacostia Project in terms of providing: funds, technical assistance, infor- 
mation dissemination, and documentation and evaluation of, the project,^-^ 

The Executive Office 

President Johnson mandated the experimental project and publicly supported 
the concept (see section III). 

U. S. Office of Education of Health Education and Welfare fUSQE") 

The USOE assembled an Ad Hoc Committee to respond to the Presidential man-' 
date; appears to be the major fund distributor for Anacostia programs; and 
apparently— is -one- of the approval channels through which Anacostia proposals 
must go (see section III for specific actions taken by USOE). Dr, Anne Stemmler. 
serves as the USOE contact both for the Interagency Task Force (described below) 
and the Anacostia Community Planning Council (also described below) as Project 
Of ficer .22 

Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) 

OEO's role is actually uncertaiii at this time. Although they tenatively 
agreed to fund .the Planning Board Phase of the Early Childhood Unit, we have 
no indication that they in fact did so.^^ 

Interagency Task Force 

The interagency Task Force was formed in the Spring of 1968 to coordinate 
Federal resources and programs. 

20 Rice, op. cit. > p. 7. See also the Anacostia Demonstration Project op. cit. , 
p. 4. See Appendix A for an. understanding of the inter-relationships be- 
tween the various educational groups. 



ibid. 



21 
22 

90 i^^d. , p. 4. -J QQ 

OA ibid^, p. 3. 
ibid., p. 1. 
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Congress 

As previously mentioned, all appropriation requests must be approved 
by Congress and monies are distributed through Congressional Appropriation 
bills. 

e. District of Columbia Governmen t 

Prior to September 28, 1967, the government of the District of Columbia 
was run by the three-man Board of Commissioners. Since that time, a mayoralty 
systen\, where the Mayor was appointed by the President of the United States, 
has been used. Like the previous Board, the Mayor is responsible to Congress 
which authorizes appropriations for funding the operations of the District of 
Columbia. 

The Board of Education is subordinate to the Mayor through whom requests 
for appropriations must go and budgetary approvals must be authorized. Pro- 
gram requests ly the Board of Education are submitted to the Mayor; budgetary 
requests following the Mayor's approval^^are made through the D.C. Budget 
Officers who forwards them to Congress. 

f. The Ford Foundation 



The Ford Foundation role in Anacostia is unclear, although Mario D. 
Fantini (who has been involved in the New York Demonstration Unit and was 
on the Bundy Panel) was named Chief Consultan^^to the Anacostia Project in 
its early phases and appears on its proposal. 

g. Academia 

Queens College (we assume Institute for Community Studies may have Ford 
funding, although this is mere speculation on our part) was to assist the 
Anacostia project with the development of its training program and dir^^^ted 
a Retreat at Maryland University for Principals and community workers. 28 
Federal City College representatives served on the Ad Hoc Community Committee 
(which will be discussed below); their role since then is unknown. 

h. Anti-Poverty Groups 

Little is known about the influence of these groups on the Anacostia 
project although they a^e cited as most prominent and active in the Anacostia 
educatio'nal community. However, we do know that their activities have been 
considered "sporadic and fragmented*'; that in terms of personnel-, particularly 
educational workers, there were "... far too few for an area so large". 
However, they did appear to be represented in the planning phases of the Ana- 
costia project. 



25 
26 



Telephone interview with personnel in the Secretariat of the Government of 
the District of Columbia. 
^ Rice, op . cit . , p.. 2. 

ibid. , p. 18; Rice, Williams, The Anacostia Community School Project Progress . 
Report on the Updated Reading Project Proposal (including supporting activi- 
ties) , ^February - August, 1969 , p. 26 (hereafter referenced as Rice Update). 
The Anacostia Demonstration Project, op. cit_. , d. 1. 

Anacostia Community School Project Fact Sheet, op. cit. , p. 1. ■ -? 

Community Organization Com ponent, op . cit. , p. 2. 
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Unltecl PianninR QrRanization (UPO) 

'The UPO is a non-profit, private organization, established jointly by 
public and private agencies in Washington D. C. , and surrounding metropolitan 
counties in Maryland and Virginia.' It was organized ... to find solutions 
to the paradox of increasing unemployment , low educational attainment, anti- 
social behavior, and other economic and socially disruptive conditions in a 
metropolitan area noted for its growing affluence. UPO is designed to be the 
central long^-term community action and planning agency to better develop the 
human resources of the 'National Capital Area ' .31 

UPO has been a source of funds for many local organizations, among them: 
CHASE, Inc., TransCentury and Southeast Neighborhood House (see below). 32 

UPO appears to have been represented on the Ad Hoc Community Committee 
(wh|ch will be discussed below) .33 

Congress Heights Association for Service (CHASE, Inc.) 

Apparently serving the northern section of Anacostia, 34 its director may 
have participated in the Anacostia Project Training Program, which was also 
suggested for community leaders. 35 Supported by both OEO and UPO, CHASE spon- 
sors education, housing, consumer action, and job finding programs; has an 
employment center; runs an organization for potential delinquents; oversees 
a combination youth center and pre-school in two connected apartments . 36 

TransCentury Corporation 

Supported by the Department o£ Labor, OEO, and UPO, the organization pro- 
vides typing and shorthand classes for school drop-outs and others, and places 
young people in summer and year-round jobs after training. 37 

The Southeasc Neighborhood House apparently services the southern section 
of Anacostia; 3» ::s funded by the Health Welfare Council and UPO; and is engaged 
in community development. It offers recreation, informal education (tutorial and 
pre-school) and group working services; day care; coordination of neighborhood 
social, educational and recreational programs; community and black organizations; 
work projects, etc. 39 r 

• National Capital Housing Authority ^ 

This agency conducts a pre-school program at the Valley Green Housing Project 
and employs teenagers on its properties under summer Neighborhood Youth Corps and 
Youth. Opportunity Campaign Programs. 

^"^ United Planning Organization of the National Capital Area, '^Facts'', No. 1, 
^2 January 1965, p. 1. 

Nickens, et.al., op. cit . , pp. 17, 18. 
^ The Anacostia D emon stration Project, op. cit. , p. 1. 
^- C ommunity Organization Component, op. cit. , p. 6. 

35 Anacostia School Proje^F Top. cit. , p. 26. A telephone interview with CHASE was 
unproductive, as they were loath to give out information, but did yield an 
allusion to the fact that they were Federally funded. 
Nickens, et.al., op . cit . , p. 17. 

Community Organization Component, op. ext. , p. o. 



36 
37 



39 
40 



Nickens, et.al., op. cit . , p. 18. 

ibid. 
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L . lUitf im\ss_li\terests 

WestiivjUo ai=se Laarnlnf ^ Corp oration conducts a remedial education program 
for unemplG^j^ed 3nd underemployed Anacostia residents, ages 16-60, The program 
runs For 12 w-^s and emphasizes mathematics and English skills, as well as 
job counseliin- Job referrals are made to the TransCentury Program. General 
Learning's £(dt>v )grtio nal Services DivigjM n and Resourjs^ :>liai\ba^ men:t C or iJoration 
assisted tiB*^^ Wd^ckshop (see ^eci-Uiix UTJ in fcrmulati^iK. pTc^rarcam idsas., deter— 
mining praprrsn^ ca^ts, and pv ^-^ir::^^. ^ir^ie ovemll propps^l. -I 

j . Aa; .jv i ^ mmun i t y Co mmi t ba^ :- 

As5iiTnbJ.i. 1 ^ the USOE to respond to the Preoidenti- I mandate (see Section 
XII), till cc-j .ncluded representatives of ''pertinent ^ed^al and local 
governmeut les (such as USOE and the Bureau of ti?::^ judget) community 

people, and ,t>A?^cialists in the area of community--schu 'V relatiaiE^*'- The 
Committee dx:^.-f'-ad to use the Anacostia area in Washin^|^a>n D- C.,. ttsr the 
experimental pr^D^ject. ^2 

k. Pregrr.rcessprs to the Anac^S'^tia Community Board 

The Ad Hoc Community Pla nnitxR Council was formed shortly after -Anacostia 
was chosen for the experimental" pro j ect , Originally consisting ^^^f} members, 
it expanded to 35 members "broadly representative of the community*' .^3 The Ad 
Hoc Council evolved into the Anacosti a Community Plann ing Council (ACPC) a 
46-member council chaired by Reverend Coates , Board of Education Chairman who 
has apparently been working closely with the D. C. Public Schools through its 
Special Projects Division (directed by Rice, the Anacostia Proj^ect Director) 
and with the various Federal agencies, A5 with remedial reading training and 
staffing and so forth, ^6 



41 

/9 Nickens, et.al., op.cit> , pp- 8-17 • 

ibid, p. 2. According to the Anacostia Demonstration Project, op- cit ,, p. 1, 
the group contained representatives from the D. C, schooTs";''^e Mayor's Office; 
the Federal City College; tlPO and USOE, and was designated by the Community 
Council, a group representing about 75 organizations which was established to 
implement the Passow Report. See also Nickens, et.al,, qp , cit , , p. A, 
Anacostia Demonstration Project , qp> cit , , p. 1, 
ibid. , p . 7 • 

Rice; op ■ cit , pp. 2, 7. 

Anacostia Demonstration Project , op., cit. , p. 1. 
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III. HOW DID 'Xm P^':ja'XT VQME ABOU T? WHAT ARE THE MAJOR ACTIVITIES SINCE THEN? 

. JacKfairv : The D. C- Corporation Ct^\k?asel rendered an <)R?inion 

"thet KiffJ''laIs or 'DocSLes may not> Hthout statutory auithority, 

dele,:-^t* ^F^vrtr ^eminent powers'*. The j^^vj^-h^^ opinion stated further 
"therr- Jthiiii!: in the statutes which wdW:xd prevent the Boami of 

Educe.ri<i>U f tr'>;;^ ' >f:^king and acting upon the opinions, views aod re- 
commeiiidat i<>-^' * citizen groups of an advi::^ry nature, so lot^^i-g: .as 
the ultii i^ite au^ti :,tjrity over educational manners in the Public School 
System r ^Mi;dns. the Board of Education" .^'^ 

• March 196" - f^'re^sident Johnson mandated the development* of a p^rogram 
of Excell ^ t ^rban Educarion in Washington D. C, stating ^that 
"Was:h±rr|-^ 1:^1,000 school children and their parents . . • nnust 
also be :vO e;:ercise one of their most fundamental rights- They 
must ha\ : i v^ijico which can be heard in ne operation of theLr school 
childrei ' .■ia>teson asked Congress for SiHO million 'to fund rhis 
project..' 

• April 19-^ ^ Ju.i^ ^d Hoc Community Committee met to suggest criteria 
for the -'^■■"roai^c.r^^Ttlon site. They • recommended that the Douglass 
Junior R: Area in Anacostia be chosen as the demonstration 
site , 50 i]e p.^yznzd of Education approved ' the sit e7''^h6se~^ Rorman 
Nickens >.x^Autcrve Assistant Superintendent and Director of the 
Model Sch 'c>I lUvision) as Project Director, and appointed Mario D. 
Fantini, : ' tnaTord Foundation, 51 as Chief Consultant in develop- 
ment of tilt project proposal. 52 

• May 1968 - Th^ Interagency Task Force was forrted to coordinate Federal 
resources S£X}fi programs . 53 

• June 1968 — A aeries of preliminary meetings with community leaders, , 
principals ^1: selected schools, WTU officials and teachers was held;5^ 

• June 15, -iI9.%B - A i^nll-afe^rtised day-long Community Information 
Conference i^tsss itsiild to discuss the educational needs of Anacos-tia. 
Ten members is^HTBii selected by the Conference to form the nucleus of 
an Ad Hoc C^cmiEirity PlaniEfng Council. Apparently, the D. C. Fublic 
Schools seeui:^ $150,000 £rom ESEA Title III funds for a month-long 
planning ^vxGirlcs^icrp .55 



47 
48 
49 
50 



51 
52 
53 
54 



As quoted in Rice, op . citL> > p. 6. 
As quoted in Rice^ o^. cit . , p. 2. 

The Anacostia Demonst ration Project ^ op. cit. , p. 1. 

The Anacostia area:w:as Jiaider divsxieci: into two units: the Douglass Area 
(Northern), xontaijixag: tttceilDouglass , Birney, Woten, Savoy and Turner Schooils, 
and the Ballcu areia coioisisiting of the Ballou, Congress Heights, Draper, Green, 
and McGogney Schools. ((AnssLcostia School Project, op. cit. , p. 27.) 
Rice, op. cit:. ., p. 2. 

Anacostia Demons tr ^ tiotii ^Project , op. cit^ , p . 1 . 
ibid. 



ibid , , pp. 2, '6. It is not clear to us whether our sources use the terms D. C. 
Public Schools and B^sard of Education interchangeably, so we have preserved 
their terms, 
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. July 1968 - 280 Anacostia parents, students, t .chers aad community 
representatives attended a month long workshop AU -of partici- 
prants were studeicts; 47% were community reside =-5;.^ and 37i were ^ 
ieachers.56 Assisted by "special resources pers^s and consultants , 
tthe group formed into 4 Task Forces: Early Cluldjiood, Elementary. 

Secondary, and Adult Education. A youth gratir was also sst up , _ 

and ACPC organized itself into a Task Force tc iasure lasting _ 
community' participation., which resulted in th: li^e of t^e project. 
TThe results of its work was a Program for Comr.^30tty Partx^iipation 
and Project. Organization, which was given top ofriority among the 2j 
mrograms developed. 59 Workshop participants wva-Wd $15 a day,_ 
which was "financed by borrowing from the D. C. ^ool System against 
funds .anticipated for operating the Anacostia prt-^act (this was not 
without its hazards; the welfare department tkre^ned to withhold 
welfare payments ±rom participants) . All task &3:es included both 
teachers and conmmnity people. 

. August 1968 - At the end of the workshop, each tCask force submitted 
recommendations for programs and their priorities. Representatives 
of all workshop interests formed a committee-m consider ^ch program 
suggested and to participate in writing the ptiipogal. wta.ck^was re- 
viewed and approved by the Ad Hoc Community Planning Conncxl. 

. September 1968 - The Aiiacostia Proposal was submitted to the. Board 
of Education. 

. September 18, 1968 - The Board of Education approved the Aiscostia 
Proposal and sent it to USOE for study and funding. 62 In i:he Board 
of Education meeting,. Dr. William R. Manning, Superintendent of 
Schools, stated his position on decentralization and local control. 

I take the position, without equivocation, that where desired, 
community groups should be granted maximum feasible -autonoiEy within 
the present legal framework. In addition, where legal constraints 
exist thac inhibit local control to the extent that it is unworkable., 
the appropriate laws should be amended or modified.' He also indi- 
cated that "the Anacostia Community Project is ready to go xnto 
operation as a subsystem with some local control at such a time 
as Congress provides the funds". 64" A New York Tirnas^ article credits 

• a "packed" Board of Education meeting with being a tCoxnxag ipoint . since 
":shQrtly afterwards" the Board of Education paved tfce wsr f or expanding 
dei^tralization into Anacostia. 

56 

i bid.. , p:p. 2,7. 

58 ?hrinI?^i§rDemonstration Project, op. cit^, p. 2. Thers is mention of 
a Ho use cut in tunds , which onl y spurred the Workshop partaca^ants bn; and • 
a Senate recommendation not to further fund the project, whx'Cnvstrirred 
participants to demonstrate support of the workshop, but no .othex details 
were given- ' 
Rice, op. c±i, . p. 2. 

zr: Nickens, et^al., op. cit. , pp. 6, 7. _ 

"-^-.The. Anacoatia Pemonstr ,T tion Project. op_-..qi,t_L » P''- 

^2 ibid., p. 3. 
"64 



Si^Ag!"wiim-am R., "A Position on Decentralization and Local;^ContXDl" , 
ZZd of Edimation Meeting, September 18, 1968, p. 1. (an unpublished paper) 



^ ibid. , p. 
" Rosenbaum, 0£i_cit_. , p. 68. l28 
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September 2A, 1968 - T?^o 'WashiD.^^^^J) Teacher's Union Execjutive Board 
issued A Position Paper 1:5 Congftun^ty Control > which emdo^sed decen- 
tralization plans adopt ' by tihe Toard of Education at lis September 
18 meeting; supported £V^:.acosti'a ' s desire for local casrtriil and community 
-involvement; stated thsiu the A^acDSSiia Board should \:smi^--- nower to aire 
^d fire personnel; and: encpressscl ^llingness to bar^li;^ and negotiate 
"jith :each local board set: up. 66 

Sep^iss&er 30, 1968 - Anacostia a single-page mensox^iJ-irfum to the 

Bubl±w Schools, ^Special Bxojec2::s^^ Biv^ision, siaggestiEg t^aj^: ACPC 
liiiire xrs own legal advisor and^axdgsat analysis; ACPC de:uOop the 
'xiecesssxy preliminary staff; stud th^t it create liai5:oTr w;ith the WTU, 
among other things. 

Octaber ,10, 1968 - Hhe Pxesideist: signed the Appropriations Bill for 
th^:Dis:trict of Columbia (PL 9«7'3) , ±ncluding $1 million for Anacostia.67 
Copies of ^he Project Proposal were also sent to the Interagency Group 
Members wilrh a letter from USOE asking for program commitiments and 
possible funding sources. Copies wece also sent to ^ "EL^d reviewers", 
who gave the Project high recommendations . 



It 



October 17, 1968 - ACPC formed the Reading Task Porc^^ Mixce 
only $1 million of the $15 million requested was apprxfvefli 
they revis^cS the original readinrg proposal to :reduce the cast to meet 
avrailable Etcoads and to include components of unf undeid: ipro^ams . 69 

November 1968 - A preliminary grant o£ $40,00D (of t±ie ^aLimillion 
appropri.atlon) was given the AlEacostia Projects, thrau^^tfe Board 
of Education^ to laire a Project:: ^Director and other ^key; iprHrs;onnel . 
OEO tentatively oSered to fund the plaT)ning iphase xxE the Early 
Childhood Unit to the amount of. $100,000, providing tix^ approved 
of the proposal. Investigations were begun as to cotrnnunnity interest 
in OEO's graiiit and further sources, of funding ioir the p^roj^^ct . 70 
The first election for the D. Board of Edumcatton menibers took 
place. 7— 4 

December 1, 1968 - USOE, through B. C. Public Schools, funded the 
Anacostiia Project.^2 

Becemb£3: 9, 1968 — The Federal lajcteragency Group met with imepreseHl:/^:' 
tives £nom ACPC to discuss funding and consul ta.t±ve po^ibiSLities.. 
^11 participants -zsreceived a copy^ of the meeting: report:, IDr. Anne 
Stemmler was f-hrrygarn as the USOE contact for both Intei^a-gency and 
AcCPC."^- 



66 



Washington T^xiher's UndLoiau op^ c£t . , pp^ X^l. The exact wo riSing on bargaikzanig 
was: ^"EmrtbiSinnoxe, tha umlon .isiLil, gladl^^it^^ table:iixo 
negotiratevBiiinmnteacts^^w locsuL s^chooXlioards . (p. 3.)' 
.The Senate bsiE:recommended. $5 :iiimIEEiEon ; tii&iaouse, $1 miOIion; ^diiEvproposal 
reques te3ai£$15 nnxllion. 

The Anacxmstia Demonstration Pro-nrect . op^ xrife , p. 3. 
' Rice, oyu. cit . , p* 9. 

The Anacostia I^ emonstration Project . op> cit_. , p. 3. No ifurthea: mention was 

made of this poissible grant.. . 

Rosenbanm, op. cit. , p. 68. 
.^i^ Coimnunitv Organization Component s op * cit^_> , p. 1. 
' The Anac:ostia Demonstration Projec t, op . tcit > , p. 4. 
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December 19'68 - ^ S. Rice, Director of the Special :Projccta 

Division, was desiignit^'^ ^'d (by Supfifinteindisiit' Manning) — - — 

f.cr:r: Pubixc Schools of D. C. for Operations of the Anacostia Project. 74 
ACEC met with Pablic Health Services personnel to discuss the posi- -.bility 
of'^lrhe latter body^s .^j^'iiistance to the former. The job specificatixin 
t^cz^v* Stemmler was agreed upon between ACPC and the D. C. Public 
S^maols and then ^^mfii. available for national distribution'\ The 
feggding Task ForcB: cmrfjpleted its proposal, which was approved by 
ixC^FC and submitted: *JSOE for^ review and funding. ACPC organized 
iS2:i Early Chdldhood. Er^rj. cation Task Force to propose a program using 
Htssd Start Guidelms^ Work continued to incorporate ACPC "for 
:Ss:cal purposes". 

Imniary 1969 - USOE zr^viewed the Reading Proposal and recommended it 
fisr funding, subj.eci: 210 three contingencies: (1) appointment of a 
Blading Project D ix2Ki:td:o r ; (2) commitment to strengthen substantial 
rBB-ding aspects; anci v(3) the addiction of a strong evaluative compo- 
ragnrtv l^tiese changes »ere incorporated into the Reading ProposalL by 
the :R:aaiiii:ng Task Forns.^^ 

Ijaxsxi^y 115, 1969 Recruitment far Community Reading Assistants began- 
97 pfi^rsoas were selected. Interviews began for Project Director cam- 
.77 

Eesnr-uairy 1969 - Final agreement on the ReadingitProposal was reached. 
A ^anr. of $726,000 ^incorporating $40,Q00 forroverall project 
aisminis-zratio^ of t±-e original $1 million was ■ given. 78 

Februarj^ 17, 1969 —ACPC moved into new offices: :and began recruitment 
finir a ^^rs^gram developer, as well as secretaries and clerical personneJ^ 
ACTEe. Sj2siimler was designated as USOE's Project Officer; William^Rice 
as D. C^ School's Project Director. ^9 

FebruaxT:' -20, 15^^ — Recruitment continued for .a second group of 
assista£c:3s, who j^^^^an training. 

Februaj:^^ "124^ 1:369 ^Edward J. Edwards, Principal, Tujmer Elementary 
School, sjecsme Acning Director of the Reading P^ro gram. The first 
•§r.otip oi trasnnsd raissistan^ts moved into the classrooms, wifeare a 
ques tiscfia arias^ -as r to rtherr functions . 

iFebxuaai^ 271^ jS6f9 — meeeting was held with all those involved in 
tthe prcsgciaEiu grona^ of 'teachers , "... appajEently uninf ormed 
•about iher^sniineam wsxe u about its initial implementation, 

:xndlcaitg^ dds^rrottent by leaving the oneeting** . An airing of 



7'4 



Kfei^s^ime that TSlfickenis was th& temporary Project Director, due to his role as 
MfldeHL rBiehxjoHDivsion Director^ and replaced by this., a second temporary 
designsation, - onl^y later to becsrme formal (after he ceased being Special 
ProjeirisrDivisioii Director) 

The Anacostia Demongtration Expiject . op. cit. , p. 4.. (This move would allcwir " 
AGPC jtOi subcontract outside normal channels.) 

78 J^. 130 
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diCriJulties and some: support were the out-ccane of the meeting. 
ACPC "Immediately" plasmed a series of meetings in each school 

to.„imn.out.,diffdcul,tii^.. In .addition. Rice, and Simons (President 

of the WTU) talked iiudxvidually witth persons involved. 82 

• March 13, 1969 - A pBeseTTita tion on the progress of the Anacostia 
Project was made to USOE :riii..Bureau Chief s. 83 

' March 17, 1969 - Anne iStenmler submitted. Revision : SiUj5;fiestions 
for an Overall Plan of EvB;Luat:ion for ^fie AnacQt^tia Commvinity 
School Project . 

• March 1969 - The uorasiuinity Education Component vsas submitted to 
tibe D. C. Public Schools^, approved, and forwarded to nSOE, which 
requested (clarifrbrationx and ampliCicaJtion on certain points. The i 
search continued fox: a J^roject Director:-- 84 

• AprilL 1969— ACPC revised and resubmitted the Co-mmunity EducatrL'On: 
(Compnnent, RiceVs app^nrCTtment as Prqj.ect Director was announced. 
J.uanrta Braddock ^as ^minted Pnogrsm: Developer. A weeken:d re- 
treat %^as held for coimminity membears^ principals, assis:tant principals 
and- dieachers.85 

• ApriX 3, 1969 - A Memxnandum of Un^e^rstanding was signed by Manning 
and Slnnons which would: /.waive; normsi proceduices for tratisf erring 
teachers from ^pil 1, 0^969 throu^ July 31L, 1969 (sea Appendix C}^ 

. May i969 The -z^idLrd revision of thB Pr.oj:act: Organiz:aition and 

Community ParitSripatloJi l»roposal was ;appxxOT^ by AGPC. Appointments 
to the l5!ai!0vaC:f^ Team .were approved by ^CPC^^ 

• Mff^ 1> 1969 — Ai.f(ii±ional profession-Hi staff fcnemberrs were appointed 
by the Board of SMucation. (Prior 135' that ouly Edwards was . p^iid 
professional) anJi tlSOE gave, .add! tionaJL "supp£?rt".87 

. 5fey .2:6 , 1969 — i^irr^i^ teadirers walked czcLt: oi ^ imeetiHg (due to 
s^xemark ma-iis ty CicEies tlnst: parents only be-iail lotwedi :to ask questions). 
lisiniiig Ors^^an farr -l^smogcaitimi Team TneoiSjers.^ 

- :Bay^ Z7, ~ ISiiB^ Project Organization and :Community Participation 

^Pruposal. ^^^^v: submit ted for review. 

. Mf^ 2S, Z9$B - -iSnperiirtHEndent Manning hand-carxied 31 letters of 
Tsramiirg/reprinianxd to Birney teachers :f or the±rr*alleged misconduct 
ati:the^PTA meeting. The teachers formally comiiLained they wei^ 
reprimanded without a.:.hearing. NutalUl was appxjlTited Deputy i&it^ec tor. '^89- 

82 

The Anacositia demonstration Project , on. cirt:. , n. 5. 

The Aaacos-ti^^ Bamonstrsation iP!>ro:iect; A C hronoio ^ of ^ogs^a&s in GoTinnEiinLty 
Planaing; , ati ^4mslgned:^. unpubOlfrshed, undated, itcpdate:, p- 3.,. (jfibereaf ter: rs^CTenced- 
the ABjggasitfe i-j&^teist^ration £E5co#e:ct . Updat]^) l. 
ibld,,^.&.. 

or it>id. . . 

°° The. Anaoastlia: DeB!g3ns!trati^^ PrD^BeictrlUpdate , _op . cit.^,:Tp:. 6- 
Rice, op... cit. , :p:. 11. 

O O .-1.1 
on 

ibid. , pp. 6;^ X*. Other: dissati^actioiis were: with tiixe school .s pTfrnr%).al, 
with the mannerrin T^wbiisai ::Rfiad^l^ b e en Jutr o du c ed i ntp vT^s ro oms , 

with the project •sr:rnim--^ihciucemeE^ :te^chers; with Cb.a:t:es '^coinflict: ;of::2mterest'':. 

Anthtm©littlelnc 
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June 2, 1969 - Rice, in makinig a presentation to the Board of 
Education, submitted the An^most^a Progress Report »90 

June 17, 1969 - A two week wojrlcsiiop began for Comrasinity Heading 
Assistants (CRA's),91 

June 1969 - Two libraries remained open fox H suminer weeks, using 
monies obtained from CHASE • A proposal fox ajDOD-sponsored summer 
camp at Fort MeadB was submitrsad to USOE and a:ccep:ted, 36 teachers 
left the Anacositia Project (ana attrition rate of 8>%, as opposed to 
a 14% attrition raite in the otbsr D. C, schools).. $273,933 grant 
for Project Organization and Ccn3niun±ty Paxticipation was awarded, 
and the grant iptexiod extended izd November 30, 196l9.^2 

June 19, i969 — Step 3 of the D.. C. grievamce procedures was imple- 
mented for aZl but one of the: Biirney teachsers (the one having trans- 
ferred) - an iinfermal hearing;" with Superintendent Manning, who stated 
that they hsdi amly received a warning, since copies were not placed in 
their personnel files. The teaciiers asked for a step A hearing 
from the Board of Education's Grievance CoTianitiDse (dissatisfied 
teachers are allowed to transfer tc? other schocEiiLs with no reper- 
cussions) • 93 

June: 21, 22, 23, 1569 - Anacostia hosted a cainf erssaie on community 
schools, held at Howard Umiverjsity . 94 

July 1969 - The iPir^fdlfinr% lSf7d ^inSgeteii $5:,2M).,(M0 for Anacostia 
and.^ort Idincoln Froj-^cts Tsras ca^'::r. by tte Sun^. ;Ap|Eropriations 
Comnirtt^e Xo $1 'B^illiion, laSrids. vas endcrsjeaa: :by ;the full House 
(HR 113.11) • Xbe cuamnmiinity xeosrganized to iSgirt::th±s cut. The 
Pxqrjsct Direct3DX IbegsmL to .^-Bifect: stsxf focr: ::t:be -5roj ect Schools. 
The..'aayden-Jiii>iixiH£^n Jimior ^Hx^ Si^hodi wasi^appmved- by USOE and 
thei .Board. . c3f E&iC::£^an as: -ai. fen^Hfict SchaxaiL.. 11:l will be a middle 
scbDol with .grasfesi £ (f rann-soise: caf the::umDiiiS: ovBi:n:rowded schools 
like Xirrnex) 7 :an:^ B. A ,pi:oprffis^ fox gl arming Workshop 

for Black Studio -ras appxoved: ■fa75r:both ACPE raB4 the Bdard of 
Educaition . 95 



• July 7, 1969 - The: 3-week Summex lUiay Camp .±or 350 :children began 

• July 10, 1969 — &i open-liojiiise was lield ait :the Accacostia Project's 
Administrastdjon Of'Snes^^ 

- July 14, JB& — Tfe 6-^asceekLxsapmigz.andLedu!^^ for 
A8 twelveatoH4 y:^scr-eaM, hos^s,. .CD-:spoxiHDreii Sz^ the Department of 
Defense, amd^ax^ousr atkHr^encies , InE^gan with about 140 

boys . 98 

The Anacostia DetiiQn^txation,.I^:rtnjeati npdsx^-: , op , cit , , 3— 7. 

92 

53 ^^^^^ 
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94 ibid, , pp. 7, 8, 

95 ibid. , p. 7. 

97 4^ 

98 ^^^^^ 
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• August 1969 - The Summer Day Camp for Reading was extended to 

a 6-week program, ending in mid'-August . At its peak it involved 
over 600 children. Principals and Assistant Principals were 
appointed to Project Schools by the Project Director. Rice 
submitted a Progress Report for February through August, 1969. 

• August 4, 1969 - The A-week Black Studies Planning Workshop 
began. A course to prepare CRA's, for the High School Equivalency 
Exam began (lasting through August 29). 

• August 11, 1969 - ACPC met with Peter Muirhead, Acting Deputy 
Conunissioner of Education, and John F. Hughes, Director of the 
Division of Compensatory Compensation, They were assured USOE 
would appeal the cut. 1^1 

• August 22, 1969 - The Contracts Division, Bureau of Research, 
signed the Grant for Project Organisation and Community partici- 
pation (under which come the monies for the Anacostia Board 
elections) .102 

• October 1, 1969 - Simons, WTU President, testified before the 
Senate Committee on Violence in the Schools. He endorsed 
Anacostia's desire for store-front schools' for drop-outs; 
and he endorsed the union-sponsored More Effective Schools 
(MES) program, as well as other concepts which Anacostia is 
attempting to implement. 103 

• December 1, 1969 - By this date, elections for the Anacostia 
School Board will have taken place. 10^ 



99 

100 ' ^^^ Anacostia Demonstration Project Update , op. cit,* , p. 9. 

101 P- ^• 

2.03 P- 9. 

j^j^^ Simons, op> cit . , pp. 8, 9. 

Anacostia School Project, op. cit^^ , p. 10. 
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IV. WHAT AUTHORITY DOES THE ANACOSTIA BOAR D HAVE? 
Formal 

Although the Board has yet to be elected, its powers will be only advisory. 
However, a long-range objective is shared powers with the Board of Education, 
and Anacostia is seeking: negotiations on this basis, either to secure a change 
iu statutory regulations or to create'a tax-exempt, non-rprofit corporation (the 
first order of business for the newly-elected Anacostia Board). 

Informal 

Through proper channels (with the Public Schools as well as Federal Agencies), 
the ACPC has apparently jhad success in screening its own personnel; writing its 
o\yfV\ job descriptions and creating positions; programming funds; subcontracting 
with the WTU as regards personnel transfers; and changing curriculum. 




105 
106 



Rice, op. cit. , p. 6, 7. 
ibid. j , p . 6 . 
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<n V. WHAT ARE THK COALS OF THE ANACOSTIA BOARD? IQ? 

Assuming that the elected Anacostia Board's goals will be parallel to ACPC^s, 
the primary stated goal is the involvement of the cominunity . 10^ Although this 
Roal has top priority at present, its unstated purpose is to achieve a broader 
goal of educational advancement (note the organization into task forces, the 
emphasis on learning, which appears heavier than the districts in New York) . 

A second, short term, priority, which will probably have less significance 
for the Anacostia Board, has been the organization of the Project (which appears 
well advanced) . 109 

The third priority given in the Anacostia Pamphlet is reading, HO which, as 
can be seen, has heavy emphasis in terms of planning (the first program to be 
funded; a task force specifically designed for studying reading; and the first 
staff recruitments, training, and operation). Once again, this presents a very 
clear-cut measure of success for the project, HI 

Inherent in the heavily^f ocused goal of community involvement and its 
attendant goal of school accountability, is involvement of the school in the 
community, A broad range of social services, as well as educational services, 
is seen as appropriate for the school system,^ 

Anacostia also desires shared power with the Board of Education, Although 
this is not a prime objective at present, we assume its importance will increase 
with an elected Anacostia Board, 112 



107 
108 



109 
110 
111 

112 



See Appendix D for Anacostia 's Evolution of Goals, 

See the Anacostia Pamphlet, op. cit. ,; Rice, op, cit, , pp. 4, 5, 13; the 
Anacostia Demonstration Project , op, cit, , pp. 7, 8; and Stetninler, op, cit^ 
pp, 1--3. 

See the Anacostia Pamphlet, op, cit, 
ibid , 

For other highly specific program priorities, please see The Anacostia 
Demonstration Project^ op. cit . , pp. 7-8; see also Appendix E, 
For specific powers desired see Appendix F. 
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VI , IS THE ANACOSTIA BOAJRD REPRESENTATIVE? 

This will only be anssyered when the Anacostia Board is elected. However, 
it is anticipaited that th^ Anacostia Board will be a 20-member board, as 
follows: 10 parents (one; from each elected parent neighborhood board); 3 
youths (one Junior and ocae Senior High School student, and one drop-out, 
eltvcted by their peers); 3 teachers (elected by their colleagues, under the 
dir. -ction of the WTU) ; and 4 community residents at large (elected by the 
co"niniunity) .113 

The very s±2e of the .Anacostia Board's predecessor, ACPC, indicates a 
serious effort at representation, and appears to have included youth, parents, 
teachers, and conimHnity metEbers amongst its ranks, with no serious falling-out 
to date. 



•^•^^ ^acostia- School Project , op, cit. , p. 11, 
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VII, WHAT HAS THE ANACOSTIA BOARD ACCOMPLISHED? 

Although obviously nonapplicable to Anacostia to date, accomplishments 
of ACPC can be enumerated. 

Much of the accomplishments so far have been organizational: setting 
up procedures for the functions and responsibilities of the various organi- 
zations, HA 

However, they have trained considerable numbers of reading assistants, 
who are now working in classrooms (see Section II) , and who are community 
residents (paraprof essionals) • 

They have initiated curriculum changes, such as remedial reading lessons 
in grades K-6,115 

In terms of direct task accomplishments involving teachers and the 
community, and programs for the benefit of children, ACPC is without an 
equal (the many workshops and children's activities are shown in III above). 
It must be remembered however, that the energy and accomplishment came during 
the time that aspirations for funds were substantially in excess of those 
finally received (1968: $15 million sought, $1 million authorized; 1969: 
$5 million sought by President Nixon, $1 million authorized by the House 
for both Anacostia and Fort Lincoln jNewr Town) • Whether the spirit and 
energy can be maintained at such a low funding level, and whether cooperation 
can be maintained after the community has an elected rather than a voluntary 
voice in operations, are the crucial questions facing Anacostia, 



See Rice, op, cit, , the earlier draft, Anacostia School Pro^ject , op, cit. 
and Nickens, et.al,, op, cit, , for detailed policies in this area. 
■^■^^ Washington Star , '^Anacostia Gets HEW Backing", August 12, 1969, p.. 131, 
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VIII. IS THE ANACOSTIA BOARD'S POLICY-MAKING PRIVATE OR PUBLIC? 

Again, this question is non-applicable. Furthermore, the fact that 
ACPC's role has apparently been very open and the fact that the proposal 
presents vehicles for communication for the Anacostia Board are' not indi- 
cative of public policy-making when the Board is elected. (See the Ocean 
Hill-Brownsville memorandum) . 

/ 
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APPENDIX A 

'>-■ ' 

OVERCROWDING IN ANACOSTIA SCHOOLS 
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SCHOOL 


Capacity 


Enrollment'^ 


Avg. 
Class 

Size^ 


Percentile 
Band* 

o XEtXr neauiug 
Scores ^ 


Tested 


Douglass 


756 


1267 


'31.7 


19 - 36 


Grade 9 


Ballou 


940 


1539 


30.8. 


, 31 - 49 


Grade 11 


Birney 


693 


1138 


40.6 


30 - 46 


Grade 6 


Congress 
Heights 


• 384 


692 


43.3 


39 - 54 


(t 


Draper 


703 


1371 


47.3 


39 - 51 


II 


Green 


823 


1352 


37.5 


35 - 51 


fi 


McGogney 


803 


1331 


v^9.2 


30 - 46 


fi 


Moten 


696 


1388 


44.8 


27 - 42 


11 


Nichols Ave 


384 


743 


46.4 


21 - 35 


II 


Turner 


514 


■ 926 


42.1 


27 - 42 


II 


TOTAL: 


6, 696 


11,747 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 

- <- -J- 



1 

2 
3 



D. C, Public Schools, April, 1968 / . 

D, C. Public Schools, April, 1968 
D. C. Public Schools, July, 1968 

NOTE ; The Percentile Ban d Scores above show the range of performance by 
Ballou area students compared to the performance by students across the nation. 
The highest possible percentile is 100, Taking Douglass Jr, High School as an 
example, Douglass students' mean scores in reading ranked from 19 to 36 percent 
of all the junior high schools in the country. The percentile band expresses a 
confidence interval for the test scores from the 19th to 36th percentiles. 
This confidence interval expresses a mean reading perfo rmance at the percentile 
28, 5 , In other words, 71.5 percent of the junior high school students in the country 
read better than the students of Doug^lass Junior High School , 



Source: Nickens, et,al,, op> cit_, > p. 14, 
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April 3, 1969 



MICMOl^NDUM OF UNDlilUSTANDlKG 



RccogiiisjinG tho im[)orL-nnce of tlic AnacosLi.a Projccl', the purpoiic of 
which is to develop and execute innovative educational techniqucci 
designed to overcome the effects of cultural deprivation on the youth 
of the Anacostia area, the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia, and the Washington Teachers' Union, Local 6, American. 
Federation of Tenchcr.q, AFL-CIO hereby a[!;ree to waive, for the period 
April I3 1969 to, and including, July 31, 1969, certain provisions of 
the current Washington Teachers' Union Agreement pertaining to teacher 
transfer policy. Specifically, Section E.6. and Section C of Article 
IV titled. Teacher Transfer Policy, is hereby waived for the stipulated 
period of time. 



Further, the parties hereto agree that this waiver applies only to those 
teachers within the ten (10) schools designated as belonging to the 
Anacostia Project and that teachers transferred under this Meraoranduin 
of Understanding will be transferred to fill existing vacancies. All 
other provisions of Article IV, Teacher Transfer Policy, not specifically 
waived in this Memorandum of Understanding will continue in full force 
and effect. 
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Troixvnm Title 




i 

Gf)t-;t : 


Priority 


Conunuuity Participation and Project 
Orpmizatiou 


Community 
ParLicipntion 


1 

$ ;i 07, 42(5 ! 


I 


Reading 


Elementary 
Secondary 
Youth 
Adult 


1,005,099 1 

I 


2 


Job Training 


Adult 


420, 960 


O 


Orientation and In-Service Training 


Secondary 
Elementary 


08G,778 ; 




Youth: 

Sex Education 
Student Advisory Board ' 
Vocational Guidance & Exposure 
Current Business Policies 
Bnllou Data Processing Project 


Youth 

!t 
It 
V 
1 1 


152, 207 1 
18,256 
34,528 
64,229 
43,020 


5 


Self-Satisfaction/Basic Education 


Adult 


612, 428 


6 


Anacostia Early Childhood Education 
I^Iodel Unit 


Early Education 




7 


Teacher Aides 


Secondary 


568,500 


8 


Better School-Community Relations 


Secondary 


1,394,851 


9 1 


Parent and Community Involvement 


Adult 


60, 000 


9 


Anacostia Community Activities 
Program (ACAP) 


Elementary 


1,780,159 


10 


Curriculum Development and Innovation 
Reflecting the Needs of Urban Life 


Secondary 


206, 252 


11 


' Elementary School Curriculum Programs 


Elementary 


1,598,723 


11 


i Black History, Negro History, and African 
Cultural History 


Elementary 
Secondary w.j 
Youth 


599,988 


11 


Meeting Individual Needs Daily (MIND) 


Secondary 




12 


Updating Equipment 


Secondary 


319, 176 


13 


Additional Typing Classes 


Secondary 


133,337 


14 


. Community-Family Guidance Clinic 


Adult 


508, 84& 




: Speech: 

a. Speech Therapy 

b. Speech Classes 


Elementary 
Secondary 


4f8,700 
3l4,4-i-5 


16 


, Health Clinic 


Adult 


2, 505,000 


17 


TOTAL 




$15,090,768 






Source: Nlckens, et.al., op. clt, » p» 25 • 
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SUMMARY OF OBJECTIVES 
INFORMATION CONFERENCE - June 15, 1968 
Propram Development 



1. 


Need for SDecial Programs for Problem Children 


*• • 


Preschool for All Children 


3. 


iTob-*ori(3nted Skills 

^/ A^/AAV^^%A ^/4»AAAU 


4 


'More RpcT'eation and KxtTJiPiiTTi^^iilpT' Aptiviti^s 


5 


Sphnol Shniild Sj^iyia in PAoh Rphnnl 


6 


ATP Vii^lH ^TinQ 'PnT*tV>PT' Awav 


7 




o 
0« 


iray xor oLUi'.cnLs ab JLxiucnLive 


Q 


ivxorc v^uiiuraxxy ricxcvcini i^urricuiuin ^ijxautvj 


In 




1 1 


XNew j^ooKS ana ouppxxes 


19 


XNcW fXULlxvy VjI uupuig 




NpcrT*n TTi ^tnt^ Poiit*<;p<; 


14 


TTrvlafp <^iiT*T'iPiilinn 

f WVAd low iilX X X\i* lAXlAiAL 


15. 


Vocational Training in Junior Hi^ Schools . 

• * we* sir' ' ' 


16. 


Music Programs (money for in str undents) 


17. 


More Pay-Care 


18. 


Extend School Day and Year 


19. 


Stay Program for Anacostia 


20. 


Set up Bureau of Apprenticeship for Trades 




Guarantee Students a Job (Placement) 



Source: Mickene, et.al., op# cit. > pp. 142-146. 
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.1. Moro (.\niu.sclin*;- rjcrvicos 

2. Morc\l'*t;yeholoL;ic:il Toi^tini; * 

■ 3. Job-Oriented Skills 

4. More School Lunch Programs 

5. Now Ability Grouping 
. G. Koed Tutors 

7. New (or Different) Student Rules from LiLudents 

' S. Need Student Advisory Committee 

9, Adult Edueation (Evenings) . 

0 

10. Voeational Training in Junior High Schools 

11. Musie Programs 

12. More Pupil Personnel Services 
IS. Psychologist for Every School 
14. African Languages Taught 

rl;. 15. Jazz Taught, 

§ . 16. Guarantee Students a Job (Placement) 
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Staff Development 

1. Special Teacher Training for '''Problem'' Children 

2. Teacher's Aid Service 

3. Teachers Should Live in the Area in Which They Teach 

4. Improve Teacher Attitudes 

5. More Male Teachers & Aides 

6. More In-Service Training 

7. More Claseroom Freedom for Teachers 

8. More and Better Staff-^Community Communication 

9. Teacher Training for Discipline 

10. Teachers Involved in Community Activities 

11. Reduce Teacher Aide Requirements 

12. Intensive Teacher Aide Training 

13. Special Bonus for Anacostia Teachers 

14. Older Teachers Reoriented 

15. Psychologist for Every School 
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V \ vv. : V. r. r. t : y \\\ n i i j \ i : : . ^ n 
1, Mo:\^ VTA ML^i'ii:;i;s 

MociiiVA* llour« Paronis Can Make 

More Church Involve racni 
•i, Faihor-Son Proi;'rams 
3, Pareut-Classi'ooni Aides 
0. Need Community Scliool Board 
7. Parent Education (Evcnin^^-s) 
S. Need Parent Advisory Conimittoc 
9. Parents to be Hired as Counselor Aides 

10. Lay Co-Director with Mr. Nickons 

11. Meetings to Help Humanize Police Imagv 
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!• l^oss Pr.'^c vvv*c:r 

2, P.ocuccd Class Sir.or 

S. Xorc Clr,ss Spr.oo 

G, I^Iorc Updated Equip-ncr.t 

T. Improve Bussing; plan 

S. Xore Pupil Personnel Services 

9, r]>:to*:d School Day Tv- Ycn^^ 

10. More Flexibility in Ordcrin?; Materials 

11. Adir.lr.istration of. Corporal Punishn^.ent (W^.en Xecessary) 

12. Better Follov/-up on Testing 

13. Un?3:radcd ?rirr.ax\v fc Intermediate Classes 

14. Help from Congress 

15. More Money 

IG. More A-V Aids j 

i 

17. Guarantee Students a Job (Placement) \ 

18. More School Lunch Pro;rram i 
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E. THE TWO BRIDGES DEMONSTRATION DISTRICT IN NEW YORK CITY 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

Two Bridges, one of the three New York demonstration units (Ocean Hill 
Brownsville, IS 201, and Two Bridges), is located in the Lower East Side of 
Manhattan and is, among the three units, demographically unique. Once a 
middle-class Jewish, Irish and Italian immigrant neighborhood, 1 only scattered 
pockets of middle-class Jewish residents remain. Close to 80% of the area s 
population, in fact, now consists of Chinese and Puerto Means; Negroes are a 
ininority. An observer in a 1968 interview described the neighborhood as 40% 
Chinese, 30% Puerto Rican, 19% Negro and 11% Jewish. ^ Furthermore, the school 
population is changing rapidly. In 1968, 36% of the pupils were Chinese, many 
of whom began school speaking little or no English. In 1969, however, 46% 
of the 5,000 pupils in the district were Chinese; the groups for which^the 
pupil proportions declined were Negro and Jewish. According to Spier, the 
majority of White children attend Catholic or Jewish parochial classes. More- 
over j the five schools in the demonstration unit have a poor feeder pattern. 
Two of the four elementary schools send most of their graduates to Junior H^.gh 
Schools outside the district; and the Junior High School receives students in 
from the outside district.^ Not only is the area mixed in population, but also 
in income. The area consists of low-income groups living in subsidized housing 
projects^ as well as contingents of middle and upper income residents and, there- 
fore, represents an upwardly mobile community, ^ which seems to be "middle class 
in their social and political views. "7 

Q 

However, their educational facilities leave much to be desired. Not only 
are buildings poorly maintained, but also they have inadequate classroom space. 
Reading scores of sixth grade children, like those in Ocean Hill-BroTOesyille 
and IS 201, range from about 6 months to two years below the city norms. 

Yet much is being done to thwart the educational blight in the neighborhood. 
A Head Start Program has been begun (as have similar programs in Ocean Hill- 
Brown^sville and IS 201); elementary schools are eligible for "supplementary 
remedial services" (since they have been designated "special service schools"); 
the pupil-teacher ratio is favorable, ranging in 1968 from 14:1 to 18:1; and, the 
expenditure per student was increased, ranging from $700 to $800.9 However, 
according to a reputable source involved in the situation, no significant im-^ 
provements in children's reading scores have yet been realized. 

.1 New York Times, March 30, 1969, 'p. 70:4, "Strife Besets Two Bridges Demons tra- 

tion District." 

2 However, Adele Spier stated 40% Chinese, 35% Puerto Rican, 18% White; 12% 
Black. Since these figures add to more than 100%, wa choose to use the 
earlier 1968 figures. See Spier, Adele, "Two Bridges Model School District: 
A Profile;' Community Issues, Institute for Community Studies, Vol. I, No. 3, 
February, 1969, p. 3. 

3 ibid. 

^ New York Times, op. cit . 
5 Spier, op . cit . , p. 3. 
^ ibid. 
7 ibid., p. 4. 

Final Report of the Advisory Coimnittee on Decentralization ^ submitted to the 
Board of Education of the City of New York, July 1968 (Niemeyer Report) , pp. 14-62. 
Niemeyer Report, op. cit. ^ pp. 66-67. However, in 1968 average per pupil 
expenditure for New York City was $1,000 (Fantini, Mario D. , "Participation, 
Decantralieation, Community Control, and Quality Education", The Record . Columbia 
University Teachers College, September 1969, Vol. 71, No. 1, p. 94. 
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II • WHO ARE THE MAJOR GROUPS INVOLVED IN THE DISTRICT; HOW DO THEY INTERACT? 



a. Parents 

Parents are dissatisfied with the schools and the school system, which 
they view as an unresponsive bureaucracy. ■'■^ Black power groups have seized 
the idea of xoimnunity control as the only viable means of improving education 
in their schools. According to Gittell*'--^, local control has meant the disso- 
lution of feelings of both parents and children -that the school system is 
"Alien and Oppressive". According to a survey of 200 parents from each of the 
three demonstration districts by the Advisory Committee on Decentralization 
(see below). Two Bridges' parents are both less informed and less critical of 
decentralization (as compared with Ocean Hill-Brownsville and IS 201) 
Moreover, when asked to rank the five biggest problems in the neighborhood, 
education was not among these top five in the Two Bridges District.^ 40% of 
the parents felt that the schools were about the same as they had been (32% 
felt they wer^s* better) ; but 31% felt they would get better (27% felt they would 
stay the same and 26% were unsure). According to Spier, the Ford Foundation 
funded Two Bridges because it was seen as middle class and would provide the 
example for the other two districts to follow in local control. •'■^ 

There are several factions amongst parents within the district, as will be 
shown below. 

Two Bridges Neighborhood Council 

Called "anti-establishment", •'■^ and well organized, the Neighborhood 
Council has been :lnvolved in the demonstration unit since its beginning, having 
been one of the organizations which applied to the Ford Foundation for funds 
(see below). *^ddle class" in make-up-'-^ the organization had been in existence 
for 13 years and had been involved in educational activities. The Two Bridges 
Neighborhood Council reputedly controls its affiliate, the Parent's Development 
Program, and has funds from the OEO-funded Lower East Side Neighborhood Association. 19 

Parentis Development Program (PDP) 

The Parents Development Program, described as an affiliate of the Two 
Bridges Neighborhood Council, is said to be a "local antipoverty agency, with 
$125,000 yearly at its disposal". The group has received funds from the 
Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) and is characterized as a lower class 

David Rogers, 110 Livingston Street, Politics and Bureaucracy in the New 
York City School System , New York', Random House, 1968, p. 28. 
Gittell, Marilyn, and Berube, Maurice, eds.. Confrontation at Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville, . Praeger, New York, 1969, p. 7. 
Niemeyer Report, op . cit . , p. 11. 
ibid., p. 113. 
ibid., p . 115 . 
Spier, op. c±t. , p. 5. 
New York Times , op. cit. , p. 70. 
Spier, op . cit . , p. A. 
ibid. 

Niemeyer Report, op. cit. , p. 90; Kemble, Eugenia, New York's Experiments 
in Decentralization: A Look at Three Projects , a compilation of United 
Teacher articles, p. 27. 
New York Times , op. cit ., p. 70. 
Niemeyer Report, op. cit .> p. 90. 
Spier, op. cit . , p. A. 
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interest group involving leaders among the Chinese* Puerto Rican, and Black 
cominunities - helped by a professional social worker* This group has worked 
closely with the Two Bridges Neighborhood Council which has caused ill feelings 
amongst the Parents Association* 25 The group is resented by the teachers for 
its "interference" in school affairs, and in turn resents the Parents Associa- 
tion, which it has accused of being unrepresentative of the majority of Two 
Bridges parents who can't afford its membership dues, and irrelevant to them 
in terms of programs. ^5 

According to Spier the PDP has caused sharp divisions among members with- 
in each ethnic group as to who supported PDP and who did not,26 Not readily 
accepted by the Puerto Ricans, it has caiised its deepest division amongst the 
Black Community. 27 

The Parent's Associations (PA's) 

28 

Termed "middle class" by the New York Times, this association has in- 
dicated extreme dissatisfaction with the demonstration unit ,29 In June, 1968, 
the Presidents of the Parents Associations of the four elementary schools in 
the area requested that their schools be removed from the district, charging 
that: four members of the Two Bridges Board were ineligible (because they had 
a "conflict of interest" in being associated with the PDP);30 the Two Bridges 
Board had not the stipulated number of members and had no representation of 
teachers and supervisors; elections were not held as scheduled, and the parti- 
cipation of the Parents Development Program was "unfair involvement . "31 

Parents and Educators Action Committee on Education (PEACE) 

Some community members have even banded together with teachers to organ- 
ize a group called PEACE. The purpose of this group appears to be to block the 
local board in the demonstration unit, contending that education provided under 
the demonstration district has deteriorated; the governing board and project 
staff are unresponsive to the Community; and that "confusion and divisiveness 
are the main harvest of the last two years ".32 



b. Teachers 



ERIC 



The teachers are threatened by lay participation, as they are unaccustomed 
to reform initiated from outside the establishment, particularly from the Black 
community. 2^ However, they originally cooperated with the communities through 



23 ibid . 

24 iMd. 



25 
26 



ibid. 



ibid . 

27 ibid . 

28 New York Times , op> cit . , p. 70. 

29 Niemeyer Report, op. cit. , p. 90. 
Spier, op* cit. , p. 5. 
Niemeyer, op. cit., p. 90, 

New York Times , op. cit. , p. 70. 

Git tell, op. cit. , p* 8-9. Kenible, Eugenia, New York's Experiments in School 
Decentralization! A Look at Three Pro:]ects , a compilation of articles from 
United Teacher , pp. 27, 29 claimed that teachers were not involved in the 
initial planning stages, yet she claimed they were paid $1,000 a month to 
serve on the Planning Council. h /\ n 
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their union, the United Federation of Teachers, (UFT) , in their bid for local 
control and through their introduction of More Effective Schools (MES) , a pro- 
gram designed to raise standards by increased expenditures per pupil and in- 
creasing the teaching staff. Gittell suggests their motivation was to main- 
tain control of the reform process .^^ 



UFT 

According to Rogers, the UFT, exclusive bargaining agent for 50,000 
teachers, had ties with all three parent groups (Negro civil rights groups. 
White liberals, and moderates).-'^ The Union had played an important bargaining 
role for liberalizing the New ^ork City School System and for greater profession- 
alization of the teacher's role. Generally sympathetic to desegregation and 
ghetto school problems, nonetheless is attacked by civil ris^ts groups for 
its stand on problem pupils and on the teacher transfer problecaa .""^ Also, many 
individual teachers do not follow the leadership of the UFT and are provincial 
and ethnocentric in their dealings with ghetto children. "^^ However, as yet, 
the UFT and the Two Bridges Board (or the parents) have had no open confronta- 
tion at Two Bridges. ^0 

PEACE 



As mentioned above, some teachers have alligned themselves with parents 
into an organization named PEACE to thwart efforts of the Two Bridges Board, 
which they consider ineffective in improving the children's education. 



c. The Board of Education 



According to an interview with an observer of the New York demonstration 
units, the Board of Education viewed the demonstration units as stop-gap 
measures to appease pressure groups (both from the communities' desires for 
local control and from Mayor Lindsay's committee, which was planning decentrali- 
zation) and was unwilling to delegate any real authority to the demonstration 
boards. The Neimeyer Report indicated that there are "considerable misunder- 
standings" between the Two Bridges Board and the Board of Education, particu- 
larly over the autonomy of the Two Bridges Board. The Board of Education 
criticized the Bundy Report (see below) and set up the Advisory Committee on 
Decentralization to study the demonstration units, which it did for approxi- 
mately one year, resulting in a final report entitled The Niemeyer Report . The 
Board also published its own position in Guidelines To Decentralization ^ see 
below) .^2 Nonetheless, the Central Board has shown signs of cooperation with the 
Two Bridges Board such as in the areas of ethnic language and culture programs 
and. in fighting for the abolishment of civil service regulations for principals 
(see below) , 

34 ibid . 

35 Rogers, op, cit. , p*^ 192-193. 50,000 are members but 60,000 or more are affected. 
ibid. , p. 192. 

on P- However, a confidential source indicates this is a verbal stance only 

Rogers, op.cit. , pp. 192'«195. 
fn ^b^d. , p. 194. 

2^ New York Times , op. cit. , p. 70. 

Niemeyer Report, op. cit. , pp. 99-100, a participant indicated the Bo;ird only acted 
^2 positively when necessitated by Ford or State Commissioners intervention. 

Board of Education of the city of New York, Guidelines to Decentralization , New 

York, December, 1968. 

Gittell, op. glt.\ p. 340. . 
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d. The Council of Supervisory Associations (CSA) 

The CSA maintains ' that education is the province of professionals and 
that lay intrusion ^will lower educational standards, and has played a "con- 
sistently obstructionist role** in attempts to decentralize or localize 
control. Rogers labels it, in fact, **the most powerful organization of 
the prof essiorial groups**, and indicates that this group has successfully 
blocked or subverted all attempts made so far.^^ 

Composed of Principals and Assistant Principals, CSA, with the UFT, 
lobbied against the passage of the Bundy Report (see above). The CSA was 
the body which brought suit against the creation of the Special Category of 
Demonstration School Principal for Elementary Schools.^' 

e. Mayor's Advisory Panel on Decentralization 

The New York State Legislature presented Mayor Lindsay with a mandate 
for a plan of decentralization %° Accompanying the mandate was the promise 
of $54 Mlllon in additional state aid for New York City. ^9 

.- On April 30, 1967, Lindsay organized the Mayor's Advisory Panel on De- 
centralizationx of the New York City Schools, ^0 with McGeprge Bundy as^ i .^^ 
Chairman. Their position on decentralization was published in November, 1967 
(see below) .^1 

The UFT and the Council of Supervisory Associations subsequently lobbied 
against passage of the Bundy report, as it came to be known. Gittell 
suggests that this was partly due to fear of mayoral control in city education. 

As previously noted, the Board of Education was also unfavorably dis- 
posed toward the Bundy report (which was suggested as a main impetus for the 
Board's own Advisory Committee). 

f. The Ford Foundation 

The Ford Foundation has been variously involved with all three demonstra- 
tion units. As will be seen below, the Foundation was apparently responsible, 
in granting funds to Two Bridges, for the inclusion of Two Bridges in the dem- 
onstration districts* The Foundation worked on and supported the Bundy Report 
(Bundy being the President of the Ford Foundation) which was mandated by Mayor 
Lindsay. The Foundation thus appeared to 'be working '*both sides of the street" 
for the Mayor and, thus, the State Legislature, as well as funding local efforts 
to obtain community control. 

LA 

Rogers, op. cit. , p. 195, 
ibid^, p. 241. 
ibid. 



45 
46 
47 



48 
49 
50 



51 
52 

53 



Gittell, op. cit ., p. 15. Since Two Bridges had no principals, in the 
category they were unaffected by the suit. Minter, Thomas, The Role of 
Conflict in the Development and Operation of Two New York City Decentralized 
School Projects , Qualifying Paper, August 1968, p. 91. 
Gittell, op. cit . , p. 335. 
ibid . 

Mayor's Advisory Panel on Decentralization of the New York City Schools, 
Reconnection for Learning % A Community School System for ..New York City, 1967,, 
p* 1. 
ibid. 

Gittell, op. cit. , p. 14. A participant feels that CSA and UFT feared loss of 
control. 

Gittell, op> cit. , pp. 4-10 • ■ 1 ftO 
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According to a confidential source the impetus for Bundy's interest in the 
Projects came from a meeting with concerned IS 201 people. 

g. Yeshlva University 

The Two Bridges Neighborhood Council and the Parents Development Program 
apparently contacted Yeshiva during the Spring of 1967 for help in securing 

Ford Foundation Funds. However, we do not know Yeshiva 's role in the Two 

Bridges Demons tratioi^ District, as no other mention, by any source, has been 
made of their role. 

h. Planning Council 

The Planning Council was a short term organization voluntarily established 
by the UFT, the PDP and the PA's to coalesce interest groups to plan the demon- 
stration unit. However, the Council immediately began to factionate. Accord- 
ing to its Chairman, Joe Lespro, ''brecause the need for enlisting grassroots 
support became over-shadowed by a power play between interest groups, the Parent 
Seminar never achieved its purpose. Parents never understood decentralization 
as involving them".^^ 

Another source of schism arose when the PDP became embroiled over the 
Planning C^uncl X^V^pTo"^^ t clause , which^" would exclude 

any of their members from being elected to the Two Bridges Board on the basis of 
their being employed by another agency.^'' 

According to Spier, the first teacher^s strike (September, 1967, see sec- 
tion III) intensified conflict as PDP didn't support the strike, but counter- 
picketed, while PA parents joined the teacher picket lines. The UFT then 
advised teachers against running for the Two Bridges Board. As a result^ two 
of the five schools did not put up a teacher candidate. 



Niemeyer Report, op. cit. , p. 75, 
Spier, op. cit., p. 5. 
ibid. 



57 
58 



ibid. 
ibid. 



59 ibid. 
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III. HOW DID THE DEMONSTRATION DISTRICT COME ABOUT? WHAT ARE THE MAJOR 
ACTIVITIES SINCE THEN ? 

• September, 1966 - Parents and community groups organized a boycott 
at IS 201. They demanded either integration or community control. 
They also demanded a Black principal. oO Sources generally agree that 
this boycott signalled the start of the community control issue which 
led to the formation of the three demonstration units. 

. October 20, 1966 - Board of Education announced it was studying 
various plans to decentralize the city school system in order to 
increase parental involvement in the schools. ^1 

. February 17, 1967 - Board of Education again announced it was study- 
ing decentralization. 62 

. March 1967 - Two Bridges neighborhood council applied to the Ford 
Foundation for broad support of its activities, including: a little 
league, remedial reading projects, a Parent Development Program 
narcotics prevention, and improved housing. The Foundation refused 
general aid but offered funds if the organization was interested in 
becoming a demonstration unit.^^ 

. March 1967 - According to the Niemeyer Report action was initiated 
by the Two Bridges Neighborhood Council in conjunction with the 
Parents Development Program (both of which were interested in educa- 
tional efforts), as tli^se were running out of poverty funds. 64 They 

■ contacted Yeshiva to aiik for help in obtaining funds from Ford; then 
they contacted Ford. Spier corroborates ^the low funds but adds that 
the original committee which approached Ford was also composed of 
"one of the churches. "65 She also indicated that Ford considered Two 
Bridges because of its "middle class" outlook (see above). 66 

March 30, 1967 - After demonstration districts had been organized, 
the New York State Legislature presented Mayor Lindsay v/ith a 
mandate to decentralize the entire New York Cigy School System, 
promising $54 million in additional state aid. 

• April 1967 - The Board of Education announced its decentralization 
plan and the formation of Ocean Hill-Brownsville, two Bridges, and 

^° Gittell, op. cit ., p. 335. Minter, Qualifying Paper, op . cit . , p. 70 
gives the earlier date of Spring, 1965 when parents met to discuss low 
reading scores, forming the Parent Development Program (PDP) in the 
summer, 1965. 
ibid . , p. 18. 

New York Times , op. cit ., March 30, 1969. For a slightly differing view, 
see footnote 64. 
op. cit. , p. 75. 
op. cit. , p. 5r 
ibid. 



61 
62 



64 
65 
66 

67 



State of New York, An Act. . . . , in Senate and Assembly, Y/4622, March 30, 1967 
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68 
69 

70 



71 
72 
73 

74 



75 
76 



78 



IS 201 as demonstration districts . 68 . According to Spier, at the 
suggestion of Ford the UFT was contacted and the first meeting of 
the Temporary Planning Committee of Teachers and Parents was held * 
in Two Bridges, in which the PDP reluctantly agreed with the 
teachers to include PA's and form the planning council. 

. July 1967 - A $40,000 Ford Planning Grant was awarded Two Bridges. 70 
The Board of Educations' "Advisory Committee on decentralization be- 
gan studying the three demonstration districts. 

• Suimner 1967 - The Two Bridges proposal, to the Board of Education 
on Community Control "Quest for a Child-Centered School System'' 
(Quest), was written. 71 Teachers played a dominant role, although 
parents and community groups were involved. 72 

• August 21, 1967 - James Allen, State Commissioner oip Education, 
announced that the Board of Education could create the position of 
Demonstration School Principal for elementary schools. 73 This led 
to antagonisms between the school officials and professionals on the 
one hand, and community groups on the other. (see below) 

• September 1967 - John Bremer, Professor of Education at Long Island 
University, was appointed Project Administrator by the Board of 
Education upon unanimous nomination by the Planning Council. 74 

• September 9, 1967 - On the opening day of school, the UFT struck the 
NYC schools. Its demands were for enlargement of MES and the power 
to evict disruptive students; it won a clause empowering it to spend 
$10 million of Board of Education Funds on an education program. Some 
parents considered this anti-Black and anti-Puerto Rican.75 As 
mentioned above, this first strike deepened conflict between members 
of the Planning Council. PDP counter-picketed. PA parents joined 
teacher pickets. It led to the UFT recommending that teachers not 
run for the local board. 76 

• October 1, 1967 - The CSA charged Bremer ineligible because he was 
not a U. S. citizen. 77 

• November 9, 1967 - Reconnection for Learning, , known as the Bundy 
Report, was published. The Bundy Report proposed decentralization 
of the city's schools, resting power in the local board, and 
authorizing the Mayor to appoint members of the Central Educational 
Agency (their term for the Central Board of Education) and five 
members of the 11 member local boat^ls.78 

Gittell, op.cit. , p. 355. 

op. cit . , p. 5. Apparently, Romig was asked to Chair the Council being the 
Chairman of the Neighborhood Council. (Kemble, op, cit.^ p. 28.) 
Niemeyer Report, op. cit . , p. 75. Around this time Romig resigned and was 
replaced by Lespro teacher). (Kemble, op. cit. , p. 28.) 



Niemeyer Report, o^^. cit . , p. 76. 

73 
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Git tell, op. cit ., p. 336. 

Niemeyer Report, op. cit . , p. 88. Minter Qualifying Paper, op. cit ., p. 92 
puts the date as August 27. 
Gittell, op. cit ., p. 336. 

Spier, op. cit , , p. 5. Kemble, op. cit . , p. 17 puts this recommendation on 
November 3, at a UFT Executive Board Meeting with Bundy panel members. 
Kihss, Peter, ''City School Designee is Challenged on Citizenship '* , New York 
Times , October 2, 1967, p. 38. 

See Reconnection for Learning - see also Appendix A of this memorandum report | 
for relevant excerpts. XT 1 Arthur D Little; Inilj 
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. November 27, 1967 - UFT delegate assembly adooted their Policy 
Statement against enacting the Bundy Report. 79 

. December J 1967 - Mayor Lindsay submitted his revised Bundy Plan 
to the Legislature. Two Bridges elected its community board, the 
•procedures of which exacerbated friction between the Parents 
Association and the Two Bridges Neighborhood Council (along with 
the Parents Development Program). In the election, 25% of the 
parents, 60 % of the teachers and 85% of the supervisors voted. 
The first board consisted of 3 Puerto Ricans, 3 Blacks. 5 Whites, 
and 2 Chinese. 7 members were of lower class origin. °2 

• February 21, 1968 - Harold Howe II, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, in a speech to the committee on the City of New York of 
the New York Senate stated about decentralization and local control 
were necessary to improve education. 83 

• March 1968 - A permanent Chairman to the Two Bridges board (Guillarrao 
(Aloado) was elected. Before this, internal strife among members 
of the board prevented a choice of Chairman, and the chairmanship 
was rotated. 84 

. March 1968 - Teacher and supervisor representatives to the Two 
Bridges Board resigned. (As of March 1969, they had not been re- 
placed. )85 John Bremer, Project Administrator also resigned 
through a lack of confidence, due to his alledged aloofness and 
hostility aggravated by his eliciting support in the community by 
discrediting the Two Bridges Board .^6 

. March 26, 1968 - The ^^monstration districts issue draft constitu- 
tions demanding a clear delegation of authority from the Board of 
Education.87 

Gittell, op. cit » ^ p. 219. 
NfiW-York ^Tlmfig^. op. cit., p. 70. 

Spier, op. cit. J p. 6. ihe Council was elected December 11. (Minter, Qualifying 
Paper, op> cit «. > p. 83. 
ibid. 

Harold Howe II, U. S. Commissioner of Education; statement before the Committee 
on City of New York of the New York Senate, Wednesday, February 21, 1968, p. 5. 
See also, pages 5 through 12. 

Niemeyer Report, op . cit . , p. 80. See footnotes 68 and 70 for discrepant 
viewpoints. 
ibid . , p. 76. 

Spier, op. cit .. p. 7. Bremer resigned March 16, blaming the Board of Education. 
(Buder, Leonard, "School Aide Quits and Scores Board", New York Times . March 16, 
1968, p. 16. 

Gittell, op. cit. , p. 18. See Ocean Hill-Brownsville's - March 12 and 28, 1968 
drafts. Appendices Bl and B2. 
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. May 22, 1968 - New York State Legislature, having discarded the 
Bundy Plan and the plan proposed by the Bo-.rd of Regents and 
supported by both Mayor Lindsay and Governor Rockefeller, enacted 
the Marchi law which in effect postponed acting on decentralization 
for a year. Under this law, the Board of Education is allowed to 
delegate authority to local boards and the Central Board of Educa- 
tion will be enlarged from 9 to 13 members. 88 

. June 1968 - The Parents' Association requested that elementary 
schools be removed from the Two Bridges demonstration unit, with 
which they were dissatisfied . 89 Dr. Friedman's term as Project 
Administrator began. 

. July 1968 - Board of Education and the three demonstration 
boards had reached an impasse over delegation of authority. 

. July 30, 1968 - The Final Report of the Advisory Cominittee on 
Decentralizacion (Niemeyer Report) was issued. ^-^ 

. September 9, and 13, 1968 - The UFT struck all city schools r^acause 
Ocean Hill - Brownsville had not reinstated the transferred 
teachers. Two Bridges remained open and staffed. This strike, 
because of the various responses, resulted in unifying the Two 
Bridges Board, according to Spier. Parents sent their children 
to school across the picket lines so that 30% to 50% of the pupils 
were in attendance; similarly, 20% of the teaching staff crossed 
the picket lines. The local board also hired 23 teachers to fill 
vacancies. Schools were also established outside the picket lines 

* by UFT volunteer teachers who conducted classes in apartments . 

. September 1968 - Superintendent Donovan announced he would limit 
his supervisory and approval functions to the "absolute minimum*' 
in the "spirit of decentralization" and leave to the local super-- 
intendent recommendations on: personnel, textbooks and other 
materials. 

. October 14, 1968 - The UFT went out on strike for a third time, 
Two Bridges still remained opened and staffed. 



Gittell, op. cit. , pp. 74, 337. See Appendix C for a comparison of 
rejected plans. The enacted law is discussed below. 
New York Times , op. cit. , p. 70. 
Gittell, op. cit. , p. 15. 

See Appendix D for Findings and Recommendations. 

op. cit . , p. 8 . 

ibid. 

Guidelines, op. cit. , p. 6. 
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• December 1968 - Board of Education issued its Guidelines to 
Decentralization « 95 

. May 1, 1969 - The New York State Legislature enacted a new 
decentralization law defining the powers and duties of the 
school system. 96 

• July 23, 1969 - Luis Fuentes was appointed Unit Administrator 
by the Two Bridges Board* However, Justice Joseph A* Brust of 
the State Supreme Court voided this decision and ordered that 
Two Bridges Board Elections be held on September 18 for the 
three Board vacancies. 97 

• September 18, 1969 - Elections were held for the Two Bridges 
Board. The three successful ciandidates were backed by PEACE. 
The election was questioned, however, and ballots tuimed over 
to the American Arbitration Association, who announced the 
results on October 11.98 

• January 1970 - Elections will be held for new community boards 
in accordance with the May 1, 1969 de-centralization law. This 
will end the special demonstration nature of the three units 
in questidh.. (According to a participant ' these elections are 
now being held in March instead, to allow sufficient time to 
prepare for the elections.) 



See Appendix E for recommendations. 
New York State Legislature, Senate Act 
A^K to Amend the Education Law . ♦ 
Buder, "Two Bridges Board Critics Win; 
October 12, 1969, p. 42. 
ibid. 



#S.5693, Assembly Act #A7206; "An 
May 1, 1969. 

Fuentes is Blocked", New York Times , 
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IV. WHAT AUTHORITY DOES THE TWO BRIDGES BOARD HAVE?- 



Formal 

Like the other two demonstration districts, Two Bridges presently has 
little power, as noted in previous sections. The Central Board retains the 
powers of: personnel hiring and firing (the Two Bridges Board hires the Pro- 
ject Administrator; however); choice of curriculum; and financial budgeting 
(the Central Board pays the Project Administrator's salary, for instance). 
It is this lack of formal local power which has been the center of conflict in 
the other two demonstration units. 

Informal 

Two Bridges has apparently been somewhciv: successful in obtaining cer-^ 
tain informal powers over personnel and curriculum. According to an observer, 
the Project Administrator is unwilli^^ to deviate from accepted norms; accepts 
and respects professionals and business people; and is more acceptable to the 
establishment, which has not pressured the district despite their having followed 
several policies which are unacceptable to the Central Board (such as Chinese 
and Puerto Rican language and Chinese, Puerto Rican and Black culture studies; 
as well as the use of para-professionals and retaining 23 teachers hired during 
the strike). However, according to the New York Times , Friedman, the Project 
Administrator, charged that the City Board was inflexible in the use of funds. ^9 

Decentralization 



On April 30, 1969, the New York State Legislature enacted a new decentral-- 
ization lawA^^ This law sets up a specific set of relationships and powers 
among : 

The City Board : , A seven-member board consisting of two Mayoral Appointees 
and one elected member from each of the five boroughs. (An interim board 
will be operative until a City Board can be elected). The board members' 
terms ax^ for four years. The City Board will devise a plan to divide New 
York City into 30 - 33 districts of approximately 20,000 pupils each. It 
. will also establish the Q±ze of the decentralized boards. The City Board 
is the policy-makGVc It approves all actions to be taken in the areas of: 
finance, new buildings, curriculum and personnel. It submits its budget 
to the Mayor and allocates funds to the districts. 

The Chan cellor of the city districts, whose salary is paid by the City 
Board and who serves a two through four year term. The Chancellor acts 
as a middleman between the City Board, which pays his salary, 'and the 
decentralized boards. Theoretically acting with equal powers with the 
superintendent55, the Chancellor is the one who submits mate:-ial to the 
City Board for approval. The Chancellor/operating city-wide, as opposed 
to the Superintendeat who operates district-wide, has advisory and juris- 
distional powers over the schools and the decentralized boards, (with 
approval from the City Board) including: curriculum; establishment of 
schools; personnel; finance. Moreover, he has certain authorities which 
he was not allowed to delegate; 

"Strife", op. cit.., p. 70. 

See tootnote 99. As mentioned above, however, elections have since been changed 
to March, 1970, which will affect the time^-table. 
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The Decentralized (community) Superintendent , whose functions are analogous 
to the former centralized superintendent. The Decentralized Superintendent 
theoretically has equal powers and duties with the Chancellor; however is ■ 
subject to the decentralized boards, which the Chancellor is not. 

The Decentralized (community) Boards , which will be elected on the fourth 
Tuesday of January, 1970, The Decentralized Boards appear to have fewer 
powers than current demonstration boards under this new system. They are 
still denied absolute powers, and have the further encumbrance of a "Chan- 
cellor*', They have to apply to the City Board for Federal, State or private 
funds, which are • disbursed through the Chancellor, They have limited powers 
of transfer and assignment of teachers (subject to City Board approval and 
contract constraints). The demonstration districts will continue until 
February, 1970, when new boards will have been elected. 

The City College of New York , which will operate five of the most disad- 
vantaged high schools in New York City under the jurisdiction of the City 
Board, 

The diagram on the following page represents our judgment of the actual 
powers and interactions between all parties. 

■I 
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Figure 1 

Powers & Interactions Under the May 1969 
Decentralization Legislation 
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1 If the approval of actions and authorized disbursement are actually channeled via 
the Chancellor (as the law designates), this channel will operate for ceremonial 
purposes only. 

2 This link is not knowij, but an effective Chancellor would not allow it to not exist. 
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While the law designates the local Superintendent as equal in power to the Chancellor 
it is very evident from this diagram that he cannot be if the Decentralized Board 
undertakes an active role within its noted limitations in note 1 above. i" 
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V. WHAT ARE THE GOALS OF THE TWO BRIDGES BOARD ? 

The long-range, over-riding goal of the Two Bridges Board is improved educa-- 
tion for their children. 101 

To obtain improved education, they feel very strongly the need to have 
control over the education of their children, specifically in the areas of: 
personnel; budget; curriculum; building construction, maintenance and repair; 
and the hiring of outside consulting personnel. (These are presently in 
direct conflict with what the Central Board is willing to delegate. Thus, local 
control often becomes an end in ^itself and many issues are symbolic points of 
confrontation over delegated authority for local control.) 

A short-term measureable goal of reading score improvement has significance 
in providing documented evidence of the effects of local control over the long- 
range goal of educational improvement. Presently , this short-term goal has not 
been achieved . 



101 
102 



See the Two Bridges Draft Proposal to the Ford Foundation of Kay 4, 1967- 
For specific powers and functions, please see B2. 
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April 3, 1969 



MICMOl^NDUM OF UNDliRSTANDlKG 



RocoBiii5:inf^ the imiiortance of the AnacosLla Project*, the purposjc of 
which is to develop and execute innovative educational techniques 
designed to overcome the effects of cultural deprivation on the youth 
of the Anacostia area, the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia, and the Washington Teachers' Union, Local 6, American. 
Federation of Teachcr.s, AFL-CIO hereby a[!;ree to waive, for the period 
April I, 1969 to, and including, July 31, 1969, certain provisions of 
the current Washington Teachers' Union Agreement pertaining to teacher 
transfer policy. Specifically, Section B.6. and Section C of Article 
IV titled. Teacher Transfer Policy, is hereby waived for the stipulated 
period of time. 



Further, the parties hereto agree that this waiver applies only to those 
teachers within the ten (10) schools designated as belonging to the 
Anacostia Project and that teachers transferred under this Meraorandum 
of Understanding will be transferred to fill existing vacancies. All ' 
other provisions of Article IV, Teacher Transfer Policy, not specifically 
waived in this Memorandum of Understanding will continue in full force 
and effect. 
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APPENDIX D 



EVOLUTION OF THE ANACOSTIA COmUNITY SCHOOL CONCEPT 
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APPENDIX E 



PROGRAM PRIORITIES 
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Troixvnm Title 


Tn:;k I'oj-co 
Dk'VcMopoci ]',y 


i 


Priority 


Conunuuity Participation and Project 
Orpmizatiou 


Community 
ParLicipntion 


1 

1 

$ ;i 07, 42(5 ! 


1 


Reading 


Elementary 
Secondary 
Youth 
Adult 


1,005,099 1 

! 


2 


Job Training: 


Adult 


420, 960 


O 
o 


Oriontation and In-Service Training 


Sccondaiy 
Elementary 


08G,778 ; 




Youth: 

Sex Education 
Student Advisory Board ' 
Vocational Guidance & Exposure 
Current Business Policies 
Ballou Data Processing Project 


Youth 

!! 
It 
V 
II 


152, 207 1 
18,256 ' 
34,528 
64,229 
43,020 


5 

^ 


Self-Satisfaction/Basic Education 


Adult 


612, 428 




Anacostia Early Childhood Education 
Model Unit 


Early Education 




7 


Teacher Aides 


Secondary 


568,500 


8 


Better School-Community Relations 


Secondary 


1,394,851 


9 I 


Parent and Community Involvement 


Adult 


60, 000 


9 


Anacostia Community Activities 
Program (ACAP) 


Elementary 


1,780,159 


10 


Curriculum Development and Innovation 
Reflecting the Needs of Urban Life 


Secondary 


206,252 


11 


' Elementary School Curriculum Programs 


Elementary 


1,598,723 


11 


: Black History, Negro History, and African 
Cultural History 


Elementary 
Secondary v,;.j 
Youth 


599.988 


11 


Meeting Individual Needs Daily (MIND) 


Secondary 


607, Odo 


I 


Updating Equipment 


Secondary 


319, 176 


13 


Additional Typing Classes 


Secondary 


133,337 


14 


. Community-Family Guidance Clinic 


Adult 


508, 848 


15 


Speech: 

a. Speech Therapy 

b. Speech Classes 


Elementary 
Secondary 


4^8,700 
3l4,4-i-5 


■ 

16 


, Health Clinic 


Adult 


2, 505,000 


17 


TOTAL 




$15,090,768 






Source: Nlckens, et.al,, op. cit, » p% 25. 
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SUMMARY OF OBJECTIVES 
INFORMATION CONFERENCE - JUNE 15, 1968 
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SUMMARY OF OBJECTIVES 
INFORMATION CONFERENCE - June 15, 1968 
Propram Development 



1 


Nppf^ fnr" Soecial PrnirraTTiQ few "Pr-nVilpTn PliildT'pn 


9 


IPi'oc/^Vinol "Fat' All f^TiilHi'OM 


Q 
o» 


Vl^U^UX X^iitCLl QIVIXXO 


A 




^0 


ounoox ^ooc^b Dnouxu ue oa.xn6 in Aacn ocnoox 




ivxore ri6xu irxps rurtner /iway 


rr 


ocneouxing leacners lor out-oi— scnooi community Activities 


Q 


Pay for Students as Incentive 


9. 


More Culturally Relevant Curriculum (Black) 


1 n 


More Consumer— orientea currxcuxum 


11. 


New Books and Supplies 




Isew ADixity uroupiiig 




XNegro Xiistory uourbeD 




upuaxe iirriuuxum 


15. 


Vocational Training in Junior Hi^ Schools . 

'•'J we* sir- ' ' 


16. 


Music Programs (money for instruments) 


17. 


More Pay-Care 


18. 


Extend School Day and Year 


19. 


Stay Program for Anacostia 


20. 


Set up Bureau of Apprenticeship for Trades 




Guarantee Students a Job (Placement) 



Source: Nickena, et.al., op# cit. > pp. 142-146. 
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.1. Mi)ro i.\niu.sclin*;- rjorvicos 

2. Morc\l'*t;ycholoL;ic;il Toistini; * 

3. Job-Oriented Skills 

4. More School Lunch Programs 

5. Now Ability Grouping 
G. Need Tutors 

7. New (or Different) Student Rules from 'JLudents 

S. Need Student Advisory Comniittce 

9, Adult Education (Evenings) 

0 

10. Vocational Training in Junior High Schools 

11. Music Programs 

12. More Pupil Personnel Services 
IS. Psychologist for Every School 

14. African Languages Taught 

15. Jazz Taught, 

16. Guarantee Students a Job (Piaceirent) 
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staff Development 

1. Special Teacher Training for '''Problem'' Children 

2. Teacher^s Aid Service 

3. Teachers Should Live in the Area in Which They Teach 

4. Improve Teacher Attitudes 

5. More Male Teachers & Aides 

6. More In-Service Training 

7. More Claseroom Freedom for Teachers 

8. More and Better Staff-^Community Communication 

9. Teacher Training for Discipline 

10. Teachers Involved in Community Activities 

11. Reduce Teacher Aide Requirements 

12. Intensive Teacher Aide Training 

13. Special Bonus for Anacostia Teachers 

14. Older Teachers Reoriented 

15. Psychologist for Every School 
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V \ vv. : ; \ V. V. i : y \\\ n i r i j \ i : : . ^ n 

MociiiVA* Hours Paronis Can Make 

More Church Involve racni 
•i, Faihor-Son Proi;'rams 
3, Parcut-Classrooni Aides 
0. Need Community Sciiool Board 
7. Parent Education (Evcnin^^-s) 
S. Need Parent Advisory Conimittoc 
9. Parents to be Hired as Counselor Aides 

10. Lay Co-Director with Mr. Nickcns 

11. Meetings to Help Humanize Police Imagv 
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2, P.ociicod Class Slr.o? 



S. X.orc Clzss Spr.oc 

rv'orc ^To:Mc^,l Fr.cilitic? 

5. Double cind/or S^i-^r^orcd Cbns Sc:^cc;ul'-s: 

G. I^Iorc Updated Squip'ncr.t 

T, Improve Bussing Plcn 

S. Xore Pupil Personnel Services 

9. r]>:to-:d School Drx C< Yon^' 

10. More Flexibility in Orclcrin?; Materialrs 

11. Adir.ir.istration of. Corporal Punishn^.er> (\Y\\er\ Xecessary) 

12. Better Follov;-up on Testing 

13. Ungraded Prima x\v fc Intermediate Classes 

14. Help from Congress 

10. More Money 
IG. r-.Tore A-V Aids 

17. Guarantee Students a Job (Placement) 

18. Kovo School Lunch Pro;rram 
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E. THE TWO BRIDGES DEMONSTRATION DISTRICT IN NEW YORK CITY 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

Two Bridges, one of the three New York demonstration units (Ocean Hill 
Brownsville, IS 201, and Two Bridges), is located in the Lower East Side of 
Manhattan and is, among the three units, demographically unique. Once a 
middle-class Jewish, Irish and Italian immigrant neighborhood, ^ only scattered 
pockets of middle-class Jewish residents remain. Close to 80% of the area's 
population, in fact, now consists of Chinese and Puerto Means; Negroes are a 
minority. An observer in a 1968 interview described the neighborhood as 40% 
Chinese, 30% Puerto Rican, 19% Negro and 11% Jewish. ^ Furthermore, the school 
population is changing rapidly. In 1968, 36% of the pupils were Chinese, many 
of whom began school speaking little or no English. In 1969, however, 46% 
of the 5,000 pupils in the district were Chinese; the groups for which^the 
pupil proportions declined were Negro and Jewish. According to Spier, the 
majority of White children attend Catholic or Jewi^.h parochial classes. More- 
over j the five schools in the demonstration unit have a poor feeder pattern. 
Two of the four eleinentary schools send most of their graduates to Junior H^.gh 
Schools outside the district; and the Junior High School receives students in 
from the outside district.^ Not only is the area mixed in population, but also 
in income. The area consists of low-income groups living in subsidized housing 
projects^ as well as contingents of middle and upper income residents and, there- 
fore, represents an upwardly mobile community, ^ which seems to be "middle class 
in their social and political views. "7 

Q 

However, their educational facilities leave much to be desired. Not only 
are buildings poorly maintained, but also they have inadequate classroom space. 
Reading scores of sixth grade children, like those in Ocean Hill-BroTOesyille 
and IS 201, range from about 6 months to two years below the city norms. 

Yet much is being done to thwart the educational blight in the neighborhood. 
A Head Start Program has been begun (as have similar programs in Ocean Hill- 
Brown^sville and IS 201); elementary schools are eligible for "supplementary 
remedial services" (since they have been designated "special service schools"); 
the pupil-teacher ratio is favorable, ranging in 1968 from 14:1 to 18:1; and, the 
expenditure per student was increased, ranging from $700 to $800.9 However, 
according to a reputable source involved in the situation, no significant im- 
provements in children's reading scores have yet been realized. 

.1 New York Times, March 30, 1969, 'p. 70:4, "Strife Besets Two Bridges Demonstra- 
tion District." 

2 However, Adele Spier stated 40% Chinese, 35% Puerto Rican, 18% White; 12% 
Black. Since these figures add to more than 100%, wa choose to use the 
earlier 1968 figures. See Spier, Adele, "Two Bridges Model School District: 
A Profile;' Community Issues, Institute for Community Studies, Vol. I, No. 3, 
February, 1969, p. 3. 

3 ibid. 

^ New York Times, op. cit . 
5 Spier, op . cit . , p. 3. 

^ ibid. 

7 ibid., p. 4. 

Final Report of the Advisory Committee on Decentralization ^ submitted to the 
Board of Education of the City of New York, July 1968 (Niemeyer Report) , pp. 14-62. 
Niemeyer Report, op. cit. ^ pp. 66-67. However, in 1968 average per pupil 
expenditure for New York City was $1,000 (Fantini, Mario D. , "Participation, 
-Dacentralieation, Community Control, and Quality Education", The Record , Columbia 
University Teachers College, September 1969, Vol. 71, No. 1, p. 94. 
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II • WHO ARE THE MAJOR GROUPS INVOLVED IN THE DISTRICT; HOW DO THEY INTERACT? 



a. Parents 

Parents are dissatisfied with the schools and the school system, which 
they view as an unresponsive bureaucracy. •'■^ Black power groups have seized 
the idea of xoimnunity control as the only viable means of improving education 
in their schools. According to Gittell-'--^, local control has meant the disso- 
lution of feelings of both parents and children -that the school system is 
"Alien and Oppressive". According to a survey of 200 parents from each of the 
three demonstration districts by the Advisory Committee on Decentralization 
(see below). Two Bridges' parents are both less informed and less critical of 
decentralization (as compared with Ocean Hill-Brownsville and IS 201) 
Moreover, when asked to rank the five biggest problems in the neighborhood, 
education was not among these top five in the Two Bridges District.^ 40% of 
the parents felt that the schools were about the same as they had been (32% 
felt they wer^s* better) ; but 31% felt they would get better (27% felt they would 
stay the same and 26% were unsure) .^^ According to Spier, the Ford Foundation 
funded Two Bridges because it was seen as middle class and would provide the 
example for the other two districts to follow in local control. •'■^ 

There are several factions amongst parents within the district, as will be 
shown below. 

Two Bridges Neighborhood Council 

Called "anti-establishment", •'■^ and well organized, the Neighborhood 
Council has been .involved in the demonstration unit since its beginning, having 
been one of the organizations which applied to the Ford Foundation for funds 
(see below). *^ddle class" in make-up-'-^ the organization had been in existence 
for 13 years and had been involved in educational activities. The Two Bridges 
Neighborhood Council reputedly controls its affiliate, the Parent's Development 
Program, and has funds from the OEO-funded Lower East Side Neighborhood Association. 19 

Parentis Development Program (PDP) 

The Parents Development Program, described as an affiliate of the Two 
Bridges Neighborhood Council, is said to be a "local antipoverty agency, with 
$125,000 yearly at its disposal". The group has received funds from the 
Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) and is characterized as a lower class 

David Rogers, 110 Livingston Street, Politics and Bureaucracy in the New 
York City School System , New York; Random House, 1968, p. 28. 
Gittell, Marilyn, and Berube, Maurice, eds.. Confrontation at Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville, . Praeger, New York, 1969, p. 7. 
Niemeyer Report, op . cit . , p. 11. 
ibid., p. 113. 
ibid., p . 115 . 
Spier, op. cit. , p. 5. 
New York Times , op. cit. , p. 70. 
Spier, op . cit . , p. A. 
ibid. 

Niemeyer Report, op. cit. , p. 90; Kemble, Eugenia, New York's Experiments 
in Decentralization: A Look at Three Projects , a compilation of United 
Teacher articles, p. 27. 
New York Times , op. cit .. p. 70. 
Niemeyer Report, op. cit .. p. 90. 
Spier, op. cit ., p. A. 
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interest group involving leaders among the Chinese* Puerto Rican, and Black 
communities - helped by a professional social worker* This group has worked 
closely with the Two Bridges Neighborhood Council which has caused ill feelings 
amongst the Parents Association. 25 The group is resented by the teachers for 
its "interference" in school affairs, and in turn resents the Parents Associa- 
tion » which it has accused of being unrepresentative of the majority of Two 
Bridges parents who can't afford its membership dues* and irrelevant to the.m 
in terms of programs. ^5 

According to Spier the PDP has caused sharp divisions among members with- 
in each ethnic group as to who supported PDP and who did not,26 Not readily 
accepted by the Puerto Ricans, it has caiised its deepest division amongst the 
Black Community. 27 

The Parent's Associations (PA's) 

28 

Termed "middle class" by the New York Times, this association has in- 
dicated extreme dissatisfaction with the demonstration unit ,29 In June, 1968, 
the Presidents of the Parents Associations of the four elementary schools in 
the area requested that their schools be removed from the district, charging 
that: four members of the Two Bridges Board were ineligible (because they had 
a "conflict of interest" in being associated with the PDP);30 the Two Bridges 
Board had not the stipulated number of members and had no representation of 
teachers and supervisors; elections were not held as scheduled, and the parti- 
cipation of the Parents Development Program was "unfair involvement . "31 

Parents and Educators Action Committee on Education (PEACE) 

Some community members have even banded together with teachers to organ- 
ize a group called PEACE. The purpose of this group appears to be to block the 
local board in the demonstration unit, contending that education provided under 
the demonstration district has deteriorated; the governing board and project 
staff are unresponsive to the Community; and that "confusion and divisiveness 
are the main harvest of the last two years ".32 



b. Teachers 



ERIC 



The teachers are threatened by lay participation, as they are unaccustomed 
to reform initiated from outside the establishment, particularly from the Black 
community. 2^ However, they originally cooperated with the communities through 



23 ibid . 

24 iMd. 



25 
26 



ibid. 



ibid . 

27 ibid . 

28 New York Times , op> cit . , p. 70. 
2^ Niemeyer Report, op. cit. , p. 90. 

Spier, op* cit. , p. 5. 

Niemeyer, op. cit., p. 90, 

New York Times , op. cit. , p. 70. 

Git tell, op. cit. , p* 8-9. Kenible, Eugenia, New York's Experiments in School 
Decentralization! A Loo_k at Three Projects , a compilation of articles from 
United Teacher , pp. 27, 29 claimed that teachers were not involved in the 
initial planning stages, yet she claimed they were paid $1,000 a month to 
serve on the Planning Council. ^ /y r% 
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their union, the United Federation of Teachers, (UFT) , in their bid for local 
control and through their introduction of More Effective Schools (MES) , a pro- 
gram designed to raise standards by increased expenditures per pupil and in- 
creasing the teaching staff. Gittell suggests their motivation was to main- 
tain control of the reform process .^^ 



UFT 

According to Rogers, the UFT, exclusive bargaining agent for 50,000 
teachers, had ties with all three parent groups (Negro civil rights groups. 
White liberals, and moderates).-'^ The Union had played an important bargaining 
role for liberalizing the New York City School System and for greater profession- 
alization of the teacher's role. Generally sympathetic to desegregation and 
ghetto school problems, nonetheless is attacked by civil ris^ts groups for 
its stand on problem pupils and on the teacher transfer problecaa .-"^ Also, many 
individual teachers do not follow the leadership of the UFT and are provincial 
and ethnocentric in their dealings xd.th ghetto children. ^ However, as yet, 
the UFT and the Two Bridges Board (or the parents) have had no open confronta- 
tion at Two Bridges. ^0 

PEACE 

As mentioned above, some teachers have alligned themselves with parents 
into an organization named PEACE to thwart efforts of the Two Bridges Board, 
which they consider ineffective in improving the children's education. 



c. The Board of Education 



According to an interview with an observer of the New York demonstration 
units, the Board of Education viewed the demonstration units as stop-gap 
measures to appease pressure groups (both from the communities ' desires for 
local control and from Mayor Lindsay's committee, which was planning decentrali- 
zation) and was unwilling to delegate any real authority to the demonstration 
boards. The Neimeyer Report indicated that there are "considerable misunder- 
standings" between the Two Bridges Board and the Board of Education, particu- 
larly over the autonomy of the Two Bridges Board. The Board of Education 
criticized the Bundy Report (see below) and set up the Advisory Committee on 
Decentralization to study the demonstration units, which it did for approxi- 
mately one year, resulting in a final report entitled The Niemeyer Report . The 
Board also published its own position in Guidelines To Decentralization (see 
below) .^2 Nonetheless, the Central Board has shown signs of cooperation with the 
Two Bridges Board such as in the areas of ethnic language and culture programs 
and. in fighting for the abolishment of civil service regulations for principals^ 
(see below) , 

34 ibid. 

35 Rogers, op, cit. , 192-193. 50,000 are members but 60,000 or more are affected. 
37 ibid. , p. 192. 

on > P- ^93. However, a confidential source indicates this is a verbal stance only 

Rogers, op.cit. , pp. 192-195- 
7n ibid. , p. 194. 

2° New York Times , op. cit. , p. 70, 

Nieroeyer Report, op. cit> , pp. 99-100, a participant indicated the Bo;ird only acted 
^2 positively when necessitated by Ford or State Commissioners intervention 



Board of Education of the city of New York, Guidelines to Decentralization , New 
York, December, 1968. 
Gittell, op. glt.\ p. 340. ^ 
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d. The Council of Supervisory Associations (CSA) 



The CSA maintains that education is the province of professionals and 
that lay intrusion ^will lower educational standards , and has played a "con- 
sistently obstructionist role*' in attexapts to decentralize or localize 
control. Rogers labels it, in fact, **the most powerful organization of 
the prof essiorial groups*', and indicates that this group has successfully 
blocked or subverted all attempts made so far.^^ 

Composed of Principals and Assistant Principals, CSA, with the UFT, ;i 
lobbied against the passage of the Bundy Report (see above). The CSA was 
the body which brought suit against the creation of the Special Category of 
Demonstration School Principal for Elementary Schools.^' 

e. Mayor's Advisory Panel on Decentralization 

The New York State Legislature presented Mayor Lindsay with a mandate 
for a plan of decentralization %° Accompanying the mandate was the promise 
of $54 :milllon in additional state aid for New York City. ^9 

.- On April 30, 1967, Lindsay organized the Mayor's Advisory Panel on De- 
centralizationx of the New York City Schools, ^0 with McGeprge Bundy as its -^^ 
Chairman. Their position on decentralization was published in November, 1967 
(see below) .^1 

The UFT and the Council of Supervisory Associations subsequently lobbied 
against passage of the Bundy report, as it came to be known. Gittell 
suggests that this was partly due to fear of mayoral control in city education. 

As previously noted, the Board of Education was also unfavorably dis- 
posed toward the Bundy report (which was suggested as a main impetus for the 
Board's own Advisory Committee). 

f . The Ford Foundation 

The Ford Foundation has been variously involved with all three demonstra- 
tion units. As will be seen below, the Foundation was apparently responsible, 
in granting funds to Two Bridges, for the inclusion of Two Bridges in the dem- 
onstration districts* The Foundation worked on and supported the Bundy Report 
(Bundy being the President of the Ford Foundation) which was mandated by Mayor • 
Lindsay. The Foundation thus appeared to 'be working '*both sides of the street" 
for the Mayor and, thus, the State Legislature, as well as funding local efforts 
to obtain community control. 

44 

Rogers, op. cit. , p. 195. 
P- 241. 

' Gittell, op. cit .\ p. 15. Since Two Bridges had no principals, in the 
category they were unaffected by the suit. Minter, Thomas, The Role of 
Conflict in the Development and Operation of Two New York City Decentralized 
School Projects , Qualifying Paper, August 1968, p. 91. 
Gittell, op. cit ., p. 335. 
ibid. 
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49 
50 



51 
52 

53 



Mayor's Advisory Panel on Decentralization of the New York City Schools, 
Reconnection for Learning % A Community School System for.New York City, 1967, ii^ 
p. 1. 
ibid. 

Gittell, op. cit. , p. 14. A participant feels that CSA and UFT feared loss of -t 
control. 

Gittell, op. cit. , pp. 4-10. • IRQ 
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According to a confidential source the impetus for Bundy's interest in the 
Projects came from a meeting with concerned IS 201 people. 



g. Yeshiva University 

The Two Bridges Neighborhood Council and the Parents Development Program 
apparently contacted Yeshiva during the Spring of 1967 for help in securing 

Ford Foundation Funds .^^ However, we do not know Yeshiva 's role in the Two 

Bridges Demons tratioi^ District, as no other mention, by any source, has been 
made of their role. 

h. Planning Council 

The Planning Council was a short term organization voluntarily established 
by the UFT, the PDF and the PA's to coalesce interest groups to plan the demon- 
stration unit. However, the Council immediately began to factionate. Accord- 
ing to its Chairman, Joe Lespro, ''b.ecause the need for enlisting grassroots 
support became over-shadowed by a power play between interest groups, the Parent 
Seminar never achieved its purpose. Parents never understood decentralization 
as involving them".^^ 

Another source of schism arose when the PDP became embroiled over the 
Planning C^uiici r ^Y^pTopd^'d^~^cxm t^ claus e , x<rh ich^" would ex elude 

any of their members from being elected to the Two Bridges Board on the basis of 
their being employed by another agency.^'' 

According to Spier, the first teacher^s strike (September, 1967, see sec- 
tion III) intensified conflict as PDP didn't support the strike, but counter- 
picketed, while PA parents joined the teacher picket lines. ° The UFT then 
advised teachers against running for the Two Bridges Board. As a result^ two 
of the five schools did not put up a teacher candidate. 



Niemeyer Report, op. cit. , p. 75. 
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ibid. 
ibid> 
ibid. 
ibid. 



Spier, op. cit*, p. 5. 
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III. HOW DID THE DEMONSTRATION DISTRICT COME ABOUT? WHAT ARE THE MAJOR 
ACTIVITIES SINCE THEN ? 

. September, 1966 - Parents and community groups organized a boycott 
at IS 201. They demanded either integration or community control. 
They also demanded a Black principal. oO Sources generally agree that 
this boycott signalled the start of the community control issue which 
led to the formation of the three demonstration units. 

. October 20, 1966 - Board of Education announced it was studying 
various plans to decentralize the city school system in order to 
increase parental invo^.vement in the schools. ^1 

. February 17, 1967 - Board of Education again announced it was study- 
ing decentralization. 62 

. March 1967 - Two Bridges neighborhood council applied to the Ford 
Foundation for broad support of its activities, including: a little 
league, remedial reading projects, a Parent Development Program 
narcotics prevention, and improved housing. The Foundation refused 
general aid but offered funds if the organization was interested in 
becoming a demonstration unit.^^ 

. March 1967 - According to the Niemeyer Report action was initiated 
by the Two Bridges Neighborhood Council in conjunction with the 
Parents Development Program (both of which were interested in educa- 
tional efforts), as th-Ji-se were running out of poverty funds.64 They 

■ contacted Yeshiva to a^k for help in obtaining funds from Ford; then 
they contacted Ford. Spier corroborates ^the low funds but adds that 
the original committee which approached Ford was also composed of 
"one of the churches. "65 She also indicated that Ford considered Two 
Bridges because of its "middle class" outlook (see above). 66 

March 30, 1967 - After demonstration districts had been organized, 
the New York State Legislature presented Mayor Lindsay v/ith a 
mandate to decentralize the entire New York Cigy School System, 
promising $54 million in additional state aid. 

• April 1967 - The Board of Education announced its decentralization 
plan and the formation of Ocean Hill--Brownsville, two Bridges, and 

Gittell, op. clt ., p. 335. Minter, Qualifying Paper, op . cit . , p. 70 
gives the earlier date of Spring, 1965 when parents met to discuss low 
reading scores, forming the Parent Development Program (PDP) in the 
summer, 1965. 
ibid . , p. 18. 

New York Times , op. cit ., March 30, 1969. For a slightly differing view, 
see footnote 64. 
op. cit. , p. 75. 
op. cit. , p. 5r 
ibid. 



61 
62 



64 
65 
66 

67 



State of New York, An Act. . . . , in Senate and Assembly, y/4622, March 30, 1967, 
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68 
69 

70 
71 



73 
74 



78 



IS 201 as demonstration districts . 68 , According to Spier, at the 
suggestion of Ford the UFT was contacted and the first meeting of 
the Temporary Planning Committee of Teachers and Parents was held * 
in Two Bridges, in which the PDP reluctantly agreed with the 
teachers to include PA's and form the planning council. 

. July 1967 - A $40,000 Ford Planning Grant was awarded Two Bridges. 70 
The Board of Educations' "Advisory Committee on decentralization be- 
gan studying the three demonstration districts. 

• Summer 1967 - The Two Bridges proposal, to the Board of Education 
on Community Control "Quest for a Child-Centered School System'* 
(Quest), was written. 71 Teachers played a dominant role, although 
parents and community groups were involved. 72 

• August 21, 1967 - James Allen, State Commissioner oip Education, 
announced that the Board of Education could create the position of 
Demonstration School Principal for elementary schools. 73 This led 
to antagonisms between the school officials and professionals on the 
one hand, and community groups on the other. (see below) 

• September 1967 - John Bremer, Professor of Education at Long Island 
University, was appointed Project Administrator by the Board of 
Education upon unanimous nomination by the Planning Council. 74 

• September 9, 1967 - On the opening day of school, the UFT struck the 
NYC schools. Its demands were for enlargement o£ MES and the power 
to evict disruptive students; it won a clause empowering it to spend 
$10 million of Board of Education Funds on an education program. Some 
parents considered this anti-Black and anti-Puerto Rican.75 As 
mentioned above, this first strike deepened conflict between members 
of the Planning Council. PDP counter-picketed. PA parents joined 
teacher pickets. It led to the UFT recommending that teachers not 
run for the local board. 76 

• October 1, 1967 - The CSA charged Bremer ineligible because he was 
not a U. S. citizen. 77 

• November 9, 1967 - Reconnectlon for Learning , known as the Bundy 
Report, was published. The Bundy Report proposed decentralization 
of the city's schools, resting power in the local board, and 
authorizing the Mayor to appoint members of the Central Educational 
Agency (their term for the Central Board of Education) and five 
members of the 11 member local boat^is.78 

Gittell, op.cit. , p. 355. 

op. cit . , p. 5. Apparently, Romig was asked to Chair the Council being the 
Chairman of the Neighborhood Council. (Kemble, op , cit . ^ p. 28.) 
Niemeyer Report, op. cit . , p. 75. Around this time Romig resigned and was 
replaced by Lespro teacher). (Kemble, op. cit. , p. 28.) 



Niemeyer Report, ojp . cit. , p. 76, 
72 ibid.* 
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Git tell, op. cit ., p. 336. 

Niemeyer Report, op. cit . , p. 88. Minter Qualifying Paper, op. cit ., p. 92 
puts the date as August 27. 
Jt Gittell, op. cit ., p. 336. 

Spier, op. cit , , p. 5. Kemble, op. cit . , p. 17 puts this recommendation on 
November 3, at a UFT Executive Board Meeting with Bundy panel members. ;^ 
Kihss, Peter, ''City School Designee is Challenged on Citizenship '* , New York 
Times , October 2, 1967, p. 38. 

See Reconnectlon for Learning - see also Appendix A of this memorandum report | 
for relevant excerpts. \^ \ Arthur D Little; lnc| 
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• November 27, 1967 UFT delegate assembly adopted their Policy 
Statement against enacting the Bundy Report. ^9 

• December J 1967 - Mayor Lindsay submitted his revised Bundy Plan 
to the Legislature, Two Bridges elected its community board, the 

■procedures of which exacerbated friction between the Parents 
Association and the Two Bridges Neighborhood Council (along with 
the Parents Development Program) In the election, 25% of the 
parents, 60 % of the teachers and 85% of the supervisors voted 
The first board consisted of 3 Puerto Ricans, 3 Blacks. 5 Whites, 
and 2 Chinese. 7 members were of lower class origin •^^ 

. February 21, 1968 - Harold Howe II, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, in a speech to the committee on the City of New York of 
the New York Senate stated about decentralization and local control 
were necessary to improve education. 83 

• March 1968 - A permanent Chairman to the Two Bridges board (Guillarrao 
(Aloudo) was elected. Before this, internal strife among members 
of the board prevented a choice of Chairman, and the chairmanship 
was rotated. 84 

. March 1968 - Teacher and supervisor representatives to the Two 
Bridges Board resigned. (As of March 1969, they had not been re- 
placedO^^ John Bremer, Project Administrator also resigned 
through a lack of confidence, due to his alledged aloofness and 
hostility aggravated by his eliciting support in the community by 
discrediting the Two Bridges Board .^6 

. March 26, 1968 - The ^^monstration districts issue draft constitu- 
tions demanding a clear delegation of authority from the Board of 
Education's? 

Gittell, op. cit > ^ p. 219. 
NfiW-York ^Tlmfig^. op . cit . , p . 70. 

Spier, op. cit.^ p. 6. ihe Council was elected December 11. (Minter, Qualifying 
Paper, op> cit «. > p. 83. 
ibid. 

Harold Howe II, U. S. Commissioner of Education; statement before the Committee 
on City of New York of the New York Senate, Wednesday, February 21, 1968, p. 5. 
See also, pages 5 through 12. 

Niemeyer Report, op . cit . , p. 80. See footnotes 68 and 70 for discrepant 
viewpoints, 
ibid., p. 76, 

Spier, op. cit .. p. 7. Bremer resigned March 16, blaming the Board of Education. 
(Buder, Leonard, "School Aide Quits and Scores Board", New York Times . March 16, 
1968, p. 16. 

Gittell, op. cit. , p. 18. See Ocean Hill-Brownsville's - March 12 and 28, 1968 
drafts. Appendices Bl and B2. 
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. May 22, 1968 - New York State Legislature, having discarded the 
Bundy Plan and the plan proposed by the Bo-.rd of Regents and 
supported by both Mayor Lindsay and Governor Rockefeller, enacted 
the Marchi law which in effect postponed acting on decentralization 
for a year. Under this law, the Board of Education is allowed to 
delegate authority to local boards and the Central Board of Educa- 
tion will be enlarged from 9 to 13 members. 88 

. June 1968 - The Parents' Association requested that elementary 
schools be removed from the Two Bridges demonstration unit, with 
which they were dissatisfied. 89 Dr. Friedman's term as Project 
Administrator began. 

. July 1968 - Board of Education and the three demonstration 
boards had reached an impasse over delegation of authority. 

. July 30, 1968 - The Final Report of the Advisory Committee on 
Decentralizacion (Niemeyer Report) was issued. ^-^ 

. September 9, and 13, 1968 - The UFT struck all city schools ;>acause 
Ocean Hill - Brownsville had not reinstated the transferred 
teachers. Two Bridges remained open and staffed. This strike, 
because of the various responses, resulted in unifying the Two 
Bridges Board, according to Spier. Parents sent their children 
to school across the picket lines so that 30% to 50% of the pupils 
were in attendance; similarly, 20% of the teaching staff crossed 
the picket lines. The local board also hired 23 teachers to fill 
vacancies. Schools were also established outside the picket lines 

■ by UFT volunteer teachers who conducted classes in apartments . 

. September 1968 - Superintendent Donovan announced he would limit 
his supervisory and approval functions to the "absolute minimum*' 
in the "spirit of decentralization" and leave to the local super-- 
intendent recommendations on: personnel, textbooks and other 
materials. 

. October 14, 1968 - The UFT went out on strike for a third time, 
Two Bridges still remained opened and staffed. 



88 

89 
90 
91 
92 
91 
94 



Gittell, op. cit. , pp. 74, 337. See Appendix C for a comparison of 
rejected plans. The enacted law is discussed below. 
New York Times , op. cit. , p. 70. 
Gittell, op. cit. , p. 15. 

See Appendix D for Findings and Recommendations. 

op. cit . , p. 8 . 

ibid. 



Guidelines , op. cit. > p. 6. 
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• December 1968 - Board of Education issued its Guidelines to 
Decentralization « 95 

. May 1, 1969 - The New York State Legislature enacted a new 
decentralization law defining the powers and duties of the 
school system. 96 

• July 23, 1969 - Luis Fuentes was appointed Unit Administrator 
by the Two Bridges Board* However, Justice Joseph A* Brust of 
the State Supreme Court voided this decision and ordered that 
Two Bridges Board Elections be held on September 18 for the 
three Board vacancies. 97 

• September 18, 1969 - Elections were held for the Two Bridges 
Board. The three successful candidates were backed by PEACE. 
The election was questioned, however, and ballots tuimed over 
to the American Arbitration Association, who announced the 
results on October 11.98 

• January 1970 - Elections will be held for new community boards 
in accordance with the May 1, 1969 de-centralization law. This 
will end the special demonstration nature of the three units 
in questidh.. (According to a participant ' these elections are 
nov being held in March instead, to allow sufficient time to 
prepare for the elections •) 



See Appendix E for recommendations. 
New York State Legislature, Senate Act 
A'^n to Amend the Education Law . ♦ 
Buder, "Two Bridges Board Critics Win; 
October 12, 1969, p. 42. 
ibid. 



#S.5693, Assembly Act #A7206; "An 
May 1, 1969. 

Fuentes is Blocked", New York Times , 
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IV. WHAT AUTHORITY DOES THE TWO BRIDGES BOARD HAVE?- 



Formal - ' 

Like the other two demonstration districts, Two Bridges presently has 
little power, as noted in previous sections. The Central Board retains the 
powers of: personnel hiring and firing (the Two Bridges Board hires the Pro- 
ject Administrator; however); choice of curriculum; and financial budgeting 
(the Central Board pays the Project Administrator's salary, for instance). 
It is this lack of formal local power which has been the center of conflict in 
the other two demonstration units. 

Informal 

Two Bridges has apparently been somewhai: successful in obtaining cer-^ 
tain informal powers over personnel and curriculum. According to an observer, 
the Project Administrator is unwilli^^ to deviate from accepted norms; accepts 
and respects professionals and business people; and is more acceptable to the 
establishment, which has not pressured the district despite their having followed 
several policies which are unacceptable to the Central Board (such as Chinese 
and Puerto Rican language and Chinese, Puerto Rican and Black culture studies; 
as well as the use of para-professionals and retaining 23 teachers hired during 
the strike). However^ according to the New York Times , Friedman, the Project 
Administrator, charged that the City Board was inflexible in the use of funds. 

Decentralization 



On April 30, 1969, the New York State Legislature enacted a new decentral- 
ization law.1^0 This law sets up a specific set of relationships and powers 



among : 
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The City Board: , A seven-member board consisting of two Mayoral Appointees 
and one elected member from each of the five boroughs. (An interim board 
will be operative until a City Board can be elected). The board members' 
terms av^ for four years. The City Board will devise a plan to divide New 
York City into 30 - 33 districts of approximately 20,000 pupils each. It 
will also establish the sjize of the decentralized boards. The City Board 
is the policy-makGVc It approves all actions to be taken in the areas of: 
finance, new buildings, curriculum and personnel. It submits its budget 
to the Mayor and allocates funds to the districts. 

The Chan cellor of the city districts, whose salary is paid by the City 
Board and who serves a two through four year term. The Chancellor acts 
as a middleman between the City Board, which pays his salary, 'and the 
decentralized boards. Theoretically acting with equal powers with the 
superintendents, the Chancellor is the one who submits mate:-ial to the 
City Board for approval. The Chancellor/operating city-wide, as opposed 
to the Superintendent who operates district-wide, has advisory and juris- 
distional powers over the schools and the decentralized boards, (with 
approval from the City Board) including: curriculum; establishment of 
schools; personnel; finance. M^^reover, he has certain authorities which 
he was not allowed to delegate; 

"Strife", op. cit._, p. 70. 

See tootnote 99. As mentioned above, however, elections have since been changed 
to March, 1970, which will affect the time-table. 
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The Decentralized (community) Superintendent , whose functions are analogous 
to the former centralized superintendent. The Decentralized Superintendent 
theoretically has equal powers and duties with the Chancellor; however Is - 
subject to the decentralized boards, which the Chancellor Is not. 

The Decentralized (community) Boards , which will be elected on the fourth 
Tuesday of January, 1970, The Decentralized Boards appear to have fewer 
powers than current demonstration boards under this new system. They are 
still denied absolute powers, and have the further encumbrance of a "Chan- 
cellor*', They have to apply to the City Board for Federal, State or private 
funds, which are • disbursed through the Chancellor, They have limited powers | 
of transfer and assignment of teachers (subject to City Board approval and j 
contract constraints). The demonstration districts will continue until 
February, 1970, when new boards will have been elected. 

The City College of New York , which will operate five of the most disad- | 

vantaged high schools in New York City under the jurisdiction of the City 

Board, ;J 

The diagram on the following page represents our judgment of the actual 
powers and interactions between alL parties. 

■I 
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Figure 1 

Powers & Interactions Under the May 1969 
Decentralization Legislation 
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Notes I 



1 If the approval of actions and authorized disbursement are actually channeled via 
the Chancellor (as the law designates), this channel will operate for ceremonial 
purposes only. 

2 This link is not knowij, but an effective Chancellor would not allow it to not exist. 
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While the law designates the local Superintendent as equal in power to the Chancellor, 
it is very evident from this diagram that he cannot be if the Decentralized Board 
undertakes an active role within its noted limitations in note 1 above. 177 
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V. WHAT ARE THE GOALS OF THE TWO BRIDGES BOARD ? 

The long-range, over-riding goal of the Two Bridges Board is improved educa-- 
tion for their children. 101 

To obtain improved education, they feel very strongly the need to have 
control over the education of their children, specifically in the areas of; 
personnel; budget; curriculum; building construction, maintenance and repair; 
and the hiring of outside consulting personnel.102 (These are presently in 
direct conflict with what the Central Board is willing to delegate. Thus, local 
control often becomes an end in ^itself and many issues are symbolic points of 
confrontation over delegated authority for local control.) 

A short-term measureable goal of reading score improvement has significance 
in providing documented evidence of the effects of local control over the long- 
range goal of educational improvement. Presently , this short-term goal has not 
been achieved . 



See the Two Bridges Draft Proposal to the Ford Foundation of May 4, 1967. 
For specific powers and functions, please see B2. 
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Spier, op> clt ■ , p. 5» 

New York Times , op. clt. , p. 70. 

Spier, op. cit. , p. A. 

ibid. 

Niemeyer Report, op. cit. , p. 90; Kemble, Eugenia, New York's Experiments 

in Decentralization: A Look at Thr^e Projects , a compilation of United 

Teacher articles, p* 27. 

New York Times , op. cit ., p. 70, 

Niemeyer Report, op. cit ., p. 90, 

Spier, op. cit . , p, 4. 
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ibid. 

27 ibid , 

28 New York Times , op, cit , , p. 70. 
2^ Niemeyer Report, op. cit. , p. 90. 

Spier, op. clt, , p. 5. 

Niemeyer, op. cit. , p. 90. 

New York Times , op. cit, , p. 70. 

Git tell, op. clt. , p. 8-9. Kemble^ Eugenia, New York's Experiments in School 
Decentralization! A Look at Three Projects , a compilation of articles from 
United Teacher , pp. 27, 29 claimed that teachers were not involved In the 
initial planning stages, yet she claimed they were paid $1,000 a month to 
serve on the Planning Council. ^ r* 
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35 Rogers, op . clt . > p«, 192-193. 50,000 are members but 60,000 or more are affected. 
37 ibid. , p. 192. 

,Q ibid. , p. 193. However, a confidential source Indicates this is a verbal stance only 
3° Rogers, op. clt. . pp. 192-195. 
f ibid. , p. 194. 

2^ New York Times , op. clt. , p. 70. 

Niemeyer Report, op. cit. . pp. 99-100, A participant indicated the Board only acted 
^2 positively when necessitated by Ford or State Commissioners Intervention. 

Board of Education of the city of New York, Guidelines to Decentralization , New 
, York, December, 1968. 

Gittell, op. crtt. . p. 340. 
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GiCCeii, op, ciL . , p, XD» bxnce xwo triages naa no pirxncjLpwxci , xu cue 
category they were unaffected by the suit, Minter, Thomas, The Role of 
Conflict In the Development and Operation of Two New York City Decentralized 
School P rolects, Qualifying Paper, August 1968, p, 91, 
Gittell, op J ci_t> > p. 335, 
ibid^. 

Mayor's Advisory Panel on Decentralization of the New York City Schools, 
Reconnection for Learning , A Community School System for New York City, 1967, 
p, !• 
ibid , 

Gittell, op., cit. , p. 14. A participant feels that CSA and UFT feared loss of 
control. 

Gittell, op> cit. , pp. 4-10 • ' i ft g 
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Nlemeyer Report, op. clt. , p. 75. 

Spier, gp^clt. , p. 5. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 

ibid. 
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55 
56 

57 
58 
59 



gives Lne earxier aai:e or oprxng, x^oj wnen parenuw mcu uu uxcuv-uoo xuw 
reading scores, forming the Parent Development Program (PDP) In the 

^ summer, 1965. 

ZZ ibid., p. 18. 

Z^Z ibid . 

New York Times , op. cit ., March 30. 1969. For a slightly differing view, 

see footnote 64. 
g5 op» cit. , p.. 75* 
z-z; 0P> cit. . p. 5r 

ibid. 

State of New York, An Act , in Senate and Assembly , V/4622, March 30, 1967., 
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Niemeyer Report, op, cit , , p, 75. Around this time Romig resigned and was 
replaced by Lespro (o teacher). (Kemble, op. cit, , p. 28.) 
Niemeyer Report, op cit. , p, 76. 
ibid/ 



70 



71 



73 
74 

75 
76 

77 

78 



Gittell, oj3..^ cit. , p. 336, 

Niemeyer Report, op , cit . , p. 88. Minter Qualifying Paper, aj . cit ., p. 92 
puts the date as August 27. 
Gittell, op. cit. , p. 336. 

Spier, op. _ cit . , p, 5, Kemble, op_. cit. , p. 17 puts this recommendation on 
November 3, at a UFT Executive Board Meeting with Bundy panel members. 
Kihss, Peter, "City School Designee is Challenged on ^Citizenship'' , New York 
Times , October 2, 1967, p. 38. 

See Reconn_e_ etion _£or Learning - see also Appendix A of this memorandum report 

for relevant excerpts, \^ \ Arthur D Little Inc 



spier, op«_ _clt > « p. 7» Bremer resigned March 16, blaming the Board of Education. 
(Buder, Leonard, '^School Aide Quits and Scores Board", New York Times , Karch 16, 
1968, p. 16. ' 

Glttell, op> clt, , p. 18, See Ocean Hlll-BrownsvUle's - March 12 and 28, 1968 
drafts. Appendices Bl and B2. 
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89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 



Gittell, op. clt. , pp. 74, 337. See Appendix C for a comparison of 
rejected plans. The enacted law is discussed below. 
New YorU Times , op. cit. , p. 70. 
Gittell, op. cit. , p. 15. 

See Appendix D for Findings and Recommendations. 

op. cit. , p. 8 . 

ibid. 

Guidelines , op. cit. , p. 6. 
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q_ A-w to Amend the Education Law . . .", May 1, 1969. 

Buder, "Two Bridges Board Critics Win; Fuentes is Blocked", New York Times , 

October 12, 1969, p. 42. 

ibid. 
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decentralized boards. Theoretically acting with equal powers with the 
superintendents 5 the Chancellor is the one who submits material to the 
City Board fot appro\;yi. The Chancellor /operating city-wide, as opposed 
to the Superintendent who operates district-wide, has advisory and juris- 
distional powers over the schools and the decentralized boards, (with 
approval from the City Board) including; curriculum; establishment of 
schools; personnel; finance. ^' reover, he has certain authorities which 
he was not allowed to delegate; 

"Strife'', oj3> _ci.t_v> p. 70. 
' See footnote 99. As mentioned above, however, elections have since been changed 
to March, 1970, which will affect the time-table. 
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Notes ; 

1 If the approval of actions and authorized disbursement are actually channeled via 
the Chancellor (as the law designates), this channel will operate for ceremonial 
purposes only. 

2 This link is not knowrj, but an effective Chancellor would not allow it to not exiSw. 

3 While the law designates the local Superintendent as equal in power to the Chancellor, 
it is very evident from this diagram that he cannot be if the Decentralized Board 
undertakes an active role within its noted limitations in note 1 above. 7 7 
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See the Two Bridges Draft Proposal to the Ford Foundation of I-iay 4, 1967- 
■^^^ For specific powers and functions, please see B2. 
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VI. IS THE LOCAL BOARD REPRESENTATIVE ? 

The ten-member board consists entirely of parents of children attending 
school in the district, 103 theoretically proportionate to the population. However, 
the board consists of three Negroes, three Chinese, two Puerto Ricans and two 
Whites (or four middle-class members and six upwardly mobile lower class)^-^'* 
and the changing population consists of 19% Negroes and 11% Whites, 30/. Puerto 
Ricans and 40% Chinese which does not even accurately reflect the school popula- 
tion (see above); therefore, technically the board is not representative. 

Parents differ widely on means used to implement goals, moreover, and this has 
led to internal conflicts which, as mentioned above, prevented a permanent 
Board Chairman from being designated. Various parents and community groups 
reportedly feel no "loyalty" to the Board, witnessed by the Parents Associations 
request, in June, 1968, that elementary schools be removed from the demonstration 
unit, as they were dissatisfied with results to datelOS and the March 1969 meeting 
of the governing board where 50 parents (and teachers) accused the board of bad 
?aith! iScom?e?Lce and deception" , 106 whereupon the meeting degenerated into 
accusations and recriminations. Parents are split over the issue °f f ^^her they 
should follow the Project Administrator or direct him, for example. 107 According 
to an interview with a participant in the demonstration unit, various components 
are pressuring for confrontation. In fact, according to an interview with an 
observer, internal friction is the strongest of the three districts, centering 
primarily among the Chinese, Puerto Rican and Negro factions. Black-board members, 

-for-example-,-wished-to-unlte-with,the.^two.„o,ther_d.,is trict boards to f ight - f or^^ 

explicit powers; however, other elements, although feeling it desirable, teir-reir- 
separate from them to io so. 108 As mentioned above, community groups are in con- 
flict such as the recent opposition which has organized into a group called PEACE 
(composed of teachers and community residents), which contends that confusion 
and devisiveness" are the harvest of the governing council. 

The original Project Administrator "did much to involve the community in the 
planning of the board, 109 and an extensive election campaign was developed to 
provide community involvement , HO The elected representatives do participate 
actively; the Two Bridges Board works very hard for the community. According to 
an observer in an interview in October, 1968, they spend close to 40 hours a 
week visiting schools, talking to parents and students, trying to reform curricula, 
etc. (reason for their fight for funds. to reimburse board members). The Project 
Administrator himself apparently meets with members of various community groups 
every two weeks to communicate aims and goals; to learn of resources and services 
which they can offer; and to understand what support they would like from the 
Two Bridges Board. 

So if not technically representative, the board does appear to attempt to 
understand and supply community needs. 

■'■^^ The early Planning Council, which purported having teacher and principal representa- 
tion, had difficulty keeping two segments on Board. Minter Qualifying Paper, p. 90. 
^'^^ Spier, op. cit. , p. 7. This may have changed with the September elections. 
Niemeyer Report, op. cit. , p. 90. 



106 
107 
108 



New York Times, op. cit., p. 70. 
Spier, OP. cit. , p. 7. 
ibid. 



Niemeyer Report, op. cit. , p. 76» 
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VII. WHAT HAS THE BOARD ACCOMPLISHED? 

It has implemented new social studies programs on a trial basis. '^'^"^ 

112 

It has obtained Federal funds for multi-lingual instruction. 

113 

It has implemented progranuned math courses* 

114 

It has made plans for the use of para-professionals. 

It has organized a community education committee, to act as its advisor . "^"^^ 
It has revamp led the local headquarters staff.H^ 

Yet, according to an interview with a participant in 1968, it had failed at 
that time to improve the children's education by any demonstratable measure. 

According to Spier"^"^^, the major change which the board has instituted is 
the community and parent interest and involvement in education. The average 
board meeting is attended by 200 people; parent aides from all major ethnic 
groups work in the schools with non-English speaking children; even the churches 
are playing a more active role.-^*'^^ Operation Outreach, funded by the Institute 
for Community Studies, has been introduced to help reach more parents in the 
community. -^-^^ 



v.. New York Times, op. cit. , p. 70, 

-113 
K ill 

^ 115 

^ HQ op* cit. , p. 8. 

1:^1' iff: 180 
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VIII. IS THE LOCAL BOARDS* POLICY-MAKING PRIVATE OR PUBLIC ? 

We have no information on this point other than the knowledge that public 
disagreements on issues have occurred between community groups and between 
local boards and professionals (teachers and principals). 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
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A COMMU.ViTY SCHOOL SVsT£M fOH .\EW YORK CITY 



SUEVaiVilARV OF 
RECOMiVlEEMDATiaEMS 



In order to . , . 

• increase community awareness and participation 
in the development of educational policy closely 
related to the diverse needs and aspirations of 
Ihc city's population, 

• open new channels and incentives to educational 
innovation and excellenco, 

• achieve greater flexibility in the administration 
of the schools, 

• nfford the children, parents, teachers, other edu- 
cators, and the city at large a single school sys- 
tem that combines the advantages of big-city 
education with the opportunities of the finest 
small-city and suburban educational systems, 
and 

• strengthen the individual school as an urban in- 
stitution that enhances a sense of community 
and encourages close coordination and cooper- 
ation with other governmental and private ef- 
forts to advance the v/ell-being of children and 
nirbthcrs, " " 

• all wiih the ceritraLpurpose of advancing the 
tulucational achievfement and opportunities of 
tlu: children in the public schools of New York 
City. 

tluj Mayor's Advisory Panel on Decentralization of 
the New York City schools recommends:* 

1. The New York City public schools-should be ■ 
roorganized into a Community School System, 

• Numbers in parenthosGs refer to sections of the draft legisla- 
tion. Port VI, thai begins on page 77. Detailed discussion of 
ooch recommendation is found in Part II, beginning on page 15. 

.Source: Reconnection for Learnings 



consisting of a federation of largely autonomous 
school districts and a central education agency. 
(Section 2) 

2. From thirty to no more than sixty Community 
School Districts should be created, ranging in size 
from about 12,000 to 40,000 pupils —large enough 
to offer a full range of educational services and ye* 
small enough to promote administrative flexibilicj/ 
and proximity to community needs and diversity. 
(Section 3} 

3. The Community School Districts should have 
authority for all regular elementary and secondary 
education within their boundaries and responsi- 
bility for adhering to State education standards. 
(Section 6) 

4. A central education agency, together with a 
Superintendent of Schools and his staff, should 
have operating responsibility for special educa- 
tion.w] functions and citywide educational policies. 
It should also provide certain centralized services 
to the" Communlty^School Districts and others on 
the districts* request. (Section 8) 

5 . ' Th e S t a f e Co m m i ss i o . . ^o f Ed li c a 1 1 On *a nd * th e 
Lity's central educational agency shall retain their 
responsibilities for the maintenance of educational 
standards in all public schools in the city. (Sec- 
tions 8 and 19)' 

6: The Community School Districts should /be 

governed by boards of education s elected in part 

9£.:S:h^-y p. Ill, p. IV , 
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by parents and in part by the Mayor from lists of 
candidates maintained by the central education 
agency, and membership on the boards should be 
open to parents and nonparent residents of a 
District. (Section 5) 

7. The central education agency should consist 
of one or the' other of the following governing 
bodies: ^ 

— A commission of three full-time members ap- 
pointed by the Mayor, or 

— A Board of Education that includes a majority 
of members nominated by the Community School 
Districts. The Mayor should select these members 
from a list submitted by an assembly of chairmen 
of Community School Boards. The others should be 
chosen by the Mayor from nominations by a 
screening panel somewhat broader than the cur- 
rent panel. (Section 7) 

8. Community School Districts should receive a 
total annual allocation of operating funds, deter- 
mined by an objective and equitable formula, 
which they should be permitted to use with the 
widest possible discretion within educational 
standards and goals and union contract obliga- 
tions. (Section 15] 

9. Community School Districts should have 
broad personnel powers, including the hiring of a 
community superintendent on a contract basis. 
(Sections 6a and 9} 

10. All existing tenure rights of teachers and 
supervisory personnel should be preserved as the 
reorganized system goes into effect. Thereafter ten- 
ure of new personnel mployed in a particular Dis- 
trict should be av/?.K5vjd by the District, (Section 
11) 

11. The process of qualification for appointment 
and promotion in the system should be so revised 

4hat-CommiiJ&liy School Districts will be free lo 



hire teachers and other professional staff from i\ 
widest possible sources so long as hiring^® com pi 
titive and applicants meet state qualification 
(Section 11) 

12. Community School Boards should establis 
procedures and channels for the closest possibl 
consultation with parents, community residenti 
teachers, and supervisory personnel at the indivic 
ual-school level and with associations of parenti 
teachers, and supervisors. 

13. The central education agency should hav 
authority and responsibility for advancing racia 
integration by all practicable means., (Section 8v 
The State Commissioner of Education should havi 
authority, himself or through delegation to the cen 
tral education^ agency under guidelines, to over 
rule measures that support segregation or othe 
practices inimical to an open society. (Section 19 

14. The Community School System should g( 
into effect for the school year beginning Septem- 
ber, 1969, assuming passage of legislation in the 
1968 Legislature. (Section 5) 

15. The main responsibility for supervising and 
monitoring the transition from the existing system 
to the Community School System should rest with 
the State Commissioner of Education. The princi- 
pal planning and operational functions should be 
assigned to a Temporary Commission on Transi- 
tion that should work closely with the current 
Board of jEducation, the Superintendent of Schools- 
and his staff. (Section 20) 

16. The transition period should include exten- 
sive programs of discussion and orientation on 
operations and responsibilities under the Commu- 
nity School System and on educational goals gen- 
erally. School Board members should be afforded 
opportunities for training and provided with tech^ 
nical assistance on budgeting, curriculum, and 
other school functions. ,i 
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• torch 12, 1968 



A Draft Cons tl cue ion for Che 



Pcmonstrati^n Decentralization Project 



ARTICLE I. DEKOrgTRATION DECSNTR ALIZATIQN PROJECT.^ 
Section 1 . lEstabUshTfiQnt > 

a. There is her/eby created a Demons fxat ion Decentralization 
Project for (l^^, Vn . W ' horolnafter designated as the 



Demonstration Project, 

Section 2^ Afco og Operation,^ 

a. The follovrlng schools identify the area of the 
Demonscracion Project:: '^^'"ly ^V l^V M~ ^1 I " 

Section 3, Administration of the DQinonstr a tion Project, 

a ■ Th^ Demonstration Project shall be administered by 
a Govorning Board as established under Article II of this Constitution. 

ARTICLE II, THE COVfJlNIKG BOARD, 

Section I , Selection and C ompogitionj 

The parents, residents, and, if deemed desirable by the 
coiTOunity, the professional staff, of the Demonstration Project 
co*7ununity shall select the members of the Governing Board, Elections 
of nemb€:rs of the Governing Board shall be conducted under the super- 



" vision^ o^^^ 

rules and procedvires established by by- laws to ensure a fair and 
honest eTection;^^^ E procedures shall meet the prior approval 

of the Board of Education, 

b. The Lionrd of Education recoi^nlzes the existing Govcssning. 
Board of the Demonstration Project as having been elected in accordance 
with subsection a of this section, 186 
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c. There shall be not less Chan five nor more than 
twenty- five ir.ombers of the Governing Board, 

d» Governing Board iRombers shall serve for a term Co 
be fixed In the by-laws of the Governing Board, Terms of xncmbers 
shall be staggered^ 

Section 2, Functions of the Governing Board. In General, 

a. The Board of Education hereby recognizes the Governing 
Board as the agency responsible for the conduct within the Demonstra- 
tion Project of the education of the children of the community In the 
public school under the jurisdiction of the Governing Board, In 

the e>ierclso of that function, the Governing Board shall be re- 
sponsible to the Board of Education, 

b. The Governing Board shall adopt such by-laws for 
the perfonnancc of its functions as It deems appropriate. 

Section 3. Instructional Functions, 

a. The Governing Board shall establish the curriculum ano 
program to bo taught in each school within Its jurisdiction subject 
to the requirements imposed by State law or by the Board of Regents 
or the State Commissioner of Education. j 

b. The Governing Board shall select and purchase the 

textbooks to bemused in the schools within its jurisdiction provided 1 - 

1 

that they shall not violate the prohibition of Section 704 of the \ 
^ • Education Law, ' |i 

c. The Governing Board shall determine the methods of^ 'l'" 
instruction and shal 1 exercise control over other educational i' 
policies in the schools within its jurisdiction. 

d. In the exerci£ie of functions vested in the Governing, 

187 
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BcKird uuJci: uhis Article, the- Covornlng Board shall act only afccr 
rocoivinv: chc advice of che Unit Administrator created b^^ Article III. 
of this Const i.tutio. , 

Section ^, Por.sor.neU 

a,' Within budgetary allocmonts and subject to applicable 
State law, Che CovcTrning Boarc' may create and fill any position 
vlthin rhc pedagosicnl or ^administrative staff of the schools v/ithin 
the Demonstration Project and of the fieadquarters of the Qtjpionstra* 
tion Project. 

The Governing Board shall appoint, subject to eon- 
fimution by the Board of Education, a Unit Administrator vho shall 
be the chief professional supervisory officer of the Demonstration 
Project, rlis qualifications and duties shall be as provided by 
Article III of this Constitution. 

C. The Governing Board shall reconur.end to the Board of 
.Education, upon prior nomination by the Unit Administrator, candlOatos 
for the appointment to vacancies for the position of (Acting) Principal 
in schools in the Deinonstrat ion Project* pending the promulgation of 
^new legally established lists of eliglbles . f or Principal, Demonstration 
Elonjontary Schools'. After the creation of such llst^, the Governing 
Board, subject to confirmation by the Board of Education, shall select 
principals from the lists. 

d.,_.AlI-^o_thca:,ins.trMc.tXonnX pcr.sonno.l shall .,be_appointed. . 

by the Governing Board, subject to the requirenonts of State law and 
sub^jcct to coni: Lrmation, where nocossnry, of the Board of Education. 

e. The Governing Board shall appoint up to two consultants 
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to assist tHoni in chc porf ormncc of their functions^ which positions 
shall be froo of chc requiromentrs ImposGd upon regular civil service 
or pedagogical porsonncl. 

The Governing Board shall recoranend to the Board 'of 
Education, upon the advice of the Unit Administrator ^ removal 
or denial of probation of any teacher or supervisor who fails to 
meet the standards of performance established by the Governing Board 
or the Board of Education. 

g. The Governing Board shall have the power to transfer 
teachers and supervisory personnel among the schools within the 
Demonstration Project, subject zo requirements of State taw and of 
the collective bargaining agreement betw'oen the Boar4 of Education 
and the United Ff;deratlon of Teachers* ' 

h. The Boartil of Education shall establish one school within 
the Demonstration Project as a trcilning school for teachers; the 
Governing Board shall have the same power over the operation and 
staffing of that school ^ jld the Board of Education. 

I, Prior to the n-sgotiation of any agreenont between the 
L^ard^ of Education and the United Federation of Teachers^ the Board 
of Education shall consult with the Governing Board concerning 
modifications, additions, or omissions to the agreement as It affects 
the functioning of the Governing Board. 
Section 5. Budgetary Powers, 

a» The Board of Education shall, for each fiscal year, 
after consulting with tho Govorning Bo^'^rd, allocate a sum of money 
to the Governing Board for the perfoiTnance of its functions. That 
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allocation .shall include all opGraclng funds except salaries of 
instructional personnel. The allocation shall be in accordance with 
an appropriate and cqulta'jle formula. 

b. Subj.3ct only to l:he requirements of State and City 
law, funds allocated to the Governing Board shall bo obligated and . 
expended by the Governing Board as it determines appropriate for the 
accompli shi?»ont of its educatioml responi^ibi li ties. 

c. The Governing Board icay, within the provisions of 
applicable Fode. . and State law, apply for governniental or private 
funds to supplement the allocation by the Board of Education of 

budgetary funds » 

d. If the Board of Education undertakes to construct a 
school to servo the Demons crat ion Project corriimini ty^ the funds for 
con:2tructloa of the school shall be allocated to the Governing Board.- 
In carrying out the construction, decisions about location, design and 
all other icattcrs shall be subject to the approval of the Board of 
Education, 

Section 6, Contractual Powers, 

a. The Governing Board shall have the sair.e pover to contract 
for goods and services, including textbooks, supplies, maintenance 
a nd construction as has been delegated by State law to the Board of 
Education, subject to the saniG rcs.^rictions nade applicable by State 
law to the Board of Education, 

/ilTICLH: in, THE UNIT ADXINISTP.ATC^ 
Section 1 , Qualifications, 

a. The Unit Administrator whose inauner *of appointment: is 
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described in Section of Article II of this Constitution, must 
possess or be entitled to a New York City license as. an elementary or 
secondary school principal or a New York State certification for the. 
same position. 

Section 2> Duties. 

a. The Unit Administrator shall attend all meetings of 
the Governing Board. 

b. The Unit Administrator shall have such povcrs as are 
delegated to hira by the Governing Boards 

c. The Unit Administrator shall report to the Governing 
Board as appropriate, and shall prepare an annual report for sub- 
mission to and approval of the Governing Board, 

d. The Unit Administrator shall develop effective working 
relationships with the Superintendent of Schools but he shall re- 
xr^in responsible to the policy directives of the Governing Board. 

ARTICLE IV. LFGISI^.TIVH: C1UKG£> , • 
^Section I . Additional Powers, 

a. Such additional powers as m:\y be granted to the Board 
of Education by now legislation for the benefit of the Demonstration 
Project shall bo vested in the Deraonstrati on Project by the Board of 
Education. The Board of Education shall join with the Governing 
Board in seeking such change in the area of selection of supervisory 
person;'\el. 

Section 2, Decentralization of the Now York City School System, 
a. The Board of Education will join with the Governing 
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Board in socking to ensure- that any iGgislation designed to decentralize 
the New York City School SystG:a contain provisions which will guarantee 
Che continuation of the Governing Board and Demonstration Project as 
created by this Constitution. If the legislation contains discretionary 
powers to rotain the Demons t rat ion Projects, the Board of Education 
shall exercise such discretion in favor of retention of the Project 
within the terms of Article VI, section 2, of this Constitution, 

ARTICLE V, EVALUATION. ^ 

Section 1 . 1969 Evaluation. 

a. During: the months of February and March of 1969 
the Gcvex-ning Board, through such E:eanr» as it deems appropriate, 
supported by funds allocated for thi; purpose by the Board of Education, 
shall conduct a thorough self-evaluation. The results of such evalu- 
ation shall be reflected in the annual report for 1968-1969. 

Section 2. 1970 Evaluation, 

a» Ditring the months of January and February of i970, 
the Board of .Education shall employ an independent agency to evaluate 
the Demonstration Project, 

ARTICLE VT. D'JRATIO:-:. 

Section 1 , Effective Datep 

a. This Constitution shall become effective when signed 
by the President of the Board of Education and by the Chairman of 
the Governing Bonrd. Such slv^nature shall constitute official 
recognition oftho Governing Board and of the Der.ionstratloa Project 
by the Board of Education, 

Section 2, Termination, 

a. Unless earlier terminated by the Board of Education 
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VI. IS THE LOCAL BOARD REPRESENTATIVE ? 

The ten-member board consists entirely of parents of children attending 
school in the district, 103 theoretically proportionate to the population. However, 
the board consists of three Negroes, three Chinese, two Puerto Ricans and two 
Whites (or four middle-class members and six upwardly mobile lower class)^-^'* 
and the changing population consists of 19% Negroes and 11% Whites, 30/. Puerto 
Ricans and 40% Chinese which does not even accurately reflect the school popula- 
tion (see above); therefore, technically the board is not representative. 

Parents differ widely on means used to implement goals, moreover, and this has 
led to internal conflicts which, as mentioned above, prevented a permanent 
Board Chairman from being designated. Various parents and community groups 
reportedly feel no "loyalty" to the Board, witnessed by the Parents Associations 
request, in June, 1968, that elementary schools be removed from the demonstration 
unit, as they were dissatisfied with results to datelOS and the March 1969 meeting 
of the governing board where 50 parents (and teachers) accused the board of bad 
?aith! iScom?e?Lce and deception" , 106 whereupon the meeting degenerated into 
accusations and recriminations. Parents are split over the issue of whether they 
should follow the Project Administrator or direct him, for example. 107 According 
to an interview with a participant in the demonstration unit, various components 
are pressuring for confrontation. In fact, according to an interview with an 
observer, internal friction is the strongest of the three districts, centering 
primarily among the Chinese, Puerto Rican and Negro factions. Black-board members, 

-for-example-,--wished-to-unlte-with,the.^two.„o,ther_d,is trict boards to f ight - f or^^ 

explicit powers; however, other elements, although feeling it desirable, teTT-reo 
separate from them to io so. 108 As mentioned above, community groups are in con- 
flict, such as the recent opposition which has organized into a group called PEACE 
(composed of teachers and community residents), which contends that confusion 
and devisiveness" are the harvest of the governing council. 

The original Project Administrator -did much to involve the community in the 
planning of the board, 109 and an extensive election campaign was developed to 
provide community involvement , HO The elected representatives do participate 
actively; the Two Bridges Board works very hard for the community. According to 
an observer in an interview in October, 1968, they spend close to 40 hours a 
week visiting schools, talking to parents and students, trying to reform curricula, 
etc. (reason for their fight for funds. to reimburse board members). The Project 
Administrator himself apparently meets with members of various community groups 
every two weeks to communicate aims and goals; to learn of resources and services 
which they can offer; and to understand what support they would like from the 
Two Bridges Board. 

So if not technically representative, the board does appear to attempt to 
understand and supply community needs. 

■'"^^ The early Planning Council, which purported having teacher and principal representa 
tion, had difficulty keeping two segments on Board. Minter Qualifying Paper, p. 90 
Spier, op. cit. , p. 7., This may have changed with the September elections. 
Niemeyer Report, op. cit. . p. 90. 
New York Times, op. cit. , p. 70. 
Spier, OP. cit. , p. 7. 
ibid. 

Niemeyer Report, op. cit. , p. 76. 
ibid. , p. 78. 179 
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VII, WHAT HAS THE BOARD ACCOMPLISHED? 

It has implemented new social studies programs on a trial basis. '^'^"^ 

112 

It has obtained Federal funds for multi-lingual instruction, 

113 

It has implemented programmed math courses, 

114 

It has made plans for the use of para-professionals. 

It has organized a community education committee, to act as its advisor , "^"^^ 
It has revampled the local headquarters staff,ll6 

Yet, according to an interview with a participant in 1968, it had failed at 
that time to improve the children's education by any demonstratable measure. 

According to Spier"^"^^, the major change which the board has instituted is 
the community and parent interest and involvement in education. The average 
board meeting is attended by 200 people; parent aides from all major ethnic 
groups work in the schools with non-English speaking children; even the churches 
are playing a more active role,-^-'^^ Operation Outreach, funded by the Institute 
for Community Studies, has been introduced to help reach more parents in the 
community, 1-^^ 
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New York Times, op, cit, , p, 70, 

ibid. 

ibid. 
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VIII. IS THE LOCAL BOARDS^ POLICY-MAKING PRIVATE OR PUBLIC ? 

We have no information on this point other than the knowledge that public 
disagreements on issues have occurred between coiranunity groups and between 
local boards and professionals (teachers and principals). 
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A COMMU.VirY SCHOOL SVSTEM FOH .\EW YOHK CITY 



SUEVaiVilARV OF 
RECOMiVlEEMDATiaEMS 



In order to . , . 

• increase community awareness and participation 
in the development of educational policy closely 
related to the diverse needs and aspirations of 
the city's population, 

• open new channels and incentives to educational 
innovation and excellenco, 

• achieve greater flexibility in the administration 
of the schools, 

• nfford the children, parents, teachers, other edu- 
cators, and the city at large a single school sys- 
tem that combines the advantages of big-city 
education with the opportunities of the finest 
small-city and suburban educational systems, 
and 

• strengthen the individual school as an urban in- 
slilution that enhances a sense of community 
and encourages close coordination and cooper- 
ation with other governmental and private ef- 
forts to advance the v/ell-being of children and 
airbthcrs, 

• all wiih the ceritraLpurpose of advancing the 
oiliicational achievement and opportunities of 
llu; children in the public schools of New York 
City. 

lluj Mayor's Advisory Panel on Decentralization of 
the New York City schools recommends:* 

1. The New York City public schools should be ' 
reorganized into a Community School System, 

• Numbers in parenthosos refer to sections of the draft legisla- 
tion. Port VI, that begins on page 77. Detailed discussion of 
ooch recommendation is found in Part II, beginning on page 15. 

Source: Reconnection for Learnings < 



consisting of a federation of largely autonomous 
school districts and a central education agency. 
(Section 2) 

2. From thirty to no more than sixty Community 
School Districts should be created, ranging in size 
from about 12,000 to 40,000 pupils — large enough 
to offer a full range of educational services and ye^ 
small enough to promote administrative flexibilicj/ 
and proximity to community needs and diversity. 
(Section 3} 

3. The Community School Districts should have 
authority for all regular elementary and secondary 
education within their boundaries and responsi- 
bility for adhering to State education standards. - 
(Section 6) 

4. A central education agency, together with a 
Superintendent of Schools and his staff, should 
have operating responsibility for special educa- 
tion;j] functions and citywide educational policies. 
It should also provide certain centralized services 
to the" Community^School Districts and others on 
the districts' request. (Section 8) 

5 ; ' The S t a f e Co m m i ss i o . . ^o f Ed li c a t i on *a nd - th e' * * 7 - 

Lity's central educational agency shall retain their 
responsibilities for the maintenance of educational 
standards in all public schools in the city. (Sec- 
tions 8 and 19)' 

' ' 6i The Cbmrriuhity ' School Districts should /be 
governed by boards of education s elected in part 

Lv^it..' p. Ill, p. IV 
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by parents and in part by the Mayor from lists of 
candidates maintained by the central education 
agency, and membership on the boards should be 
open to parents and nonparent residents of a 
District. (Section 5) 

7. The central education agency should consist 
of one or the' other of the following governing 
bodies: ^ 

— A commission of three full-time members ap- 
pointed by the Mayor, or 

— A Board of Education that includes a majority 
of members nominated by the Community School 
Districts. The Mayor should select these members 
from a list submitted by an assembly of chairmen 
of Community School Boards. The others should be 
chosen by the Mayor from nominations by a 
screening panel somewhat broader than the cur- 
rent panel. (Section 7) 

8. Community School Districts should receive a 
total annual allocation of operating funds, deter- 
mined by an objective and equitable formula, 
which they should be permitted to use with the 
widest possible discretion within educational 
standards and goals and union contract obliga- 
tions. (Section 15] 

9. Community School Districts should have 
broad personnel powers, including the hiring of a 
community superintendent on a contract basis. 
(Sections 6a and 9} 

10. All existing tenure rights of teachers and 
supervisory personnel should be preserved as the 
reorganized system goes into effect. Thereafter ten- 
ure of new personnel mployed in a particular Dis- 
trict should be av/?.Kivjd by the District. (Section 
11) 

11. The process of qualification for appointment 
and promotion in the system should be so revised 

4hat-Con)m^liy School Districts will be free to 



hire teachers and other professional staff from t^ 
widest possible sources so long as hiring'^® com pi 
titive and applicants meet state qualification 
(Section 11) 

12. Community School Boards should establis 
procedures and channels for the closest possibl 
consultation with parents, community resident! 
teachers, and supervisory personnel at the indivic 
ual-school level and with associations of parenti 
teachers, and supervisors. 

13. The central education agency should hav 
authority and responsibility for advancing racia 
integration by all practicable means., (Section 8v 
The State Commissioner of Education should havi 
authority, himself or through delegation to the cen 
tral education^ agency under guidelines, to over 
rule measures that support segregation or othe: 
practices inimical to an open society. (Section 19 

14. The Community School System should gc 
into effect for the school year beginning Septem« 
ber, 1969, assuming passage of legislation in the 
1968 Legislature. (Section 5) 

15. The main responsibility for supervising and 
monitoring the transition from the existing system 
to the Community School System should rest with 
the State Commissioner of Education. The princi- 
pal planning and operational functions should be 
assigned to a Temporary Commission on Transi- 
tion that should work closely with the current 
Board of jEducation, the Superintendent of Schools- 
and his staff. (Section 20) 

16. The transition period should include exten- 
sive programs of discussion and orientation on 
operations and responsibilities under the Commu- 
nity School System and on educational goals gen- 
erally. School Board members should be afforded 
opportunities for training and provided with tech^ 
nical assistance on budgeting, curriculum, and 
other school functions. 
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Harch 12, 1968 



A Draft Constltuclon for the 



Demons tratiipn DccontralizaClon Project 

ARTICIE I. DEKQTlgTaATION DECSNTR ALIZATION PROJECT,^ 
Section 1 . ]Est:abUshitiQnt> 

a. There Is her/eby created a Demons t-xat ion Decentralization 

a- _Q ((^^,Vn W\ ' nli\^\)^^^^^ horolnafcer designated as the 



Project for 



Dciuonscratloit Project, 

Section 2^ Arco og Operation,^ 

a. The follo^rlng schools Identify the area of the 
Demonscracion Project:: '^^'"ly ^V l^V M~ ^1 I " 

Section 3, Administration of the potnonstr a tion Project. 

a ■ Th^ Demonstration Project shall be administered by 
a Govorning Board as established under Article II of this Constitution. 

ARTICLE II, THE COVfJlNIKG BOARD, 

Section I , Selection and C ompogitionj 

The parents, residents, and, if deemed desirable by the 
coiTOunity, the professional staff, of the Demonstration Project 
co*7«nunity shall select the members of the Governing Board, Elections 
of n<2mbers of the Governing Board shall be conducted under the super- 



rules and procedvires established by by- laws to ensure a fair and 
honest election; procedures shall meet the prior approval 

of the Board of Education, 

b. The Lionrd of Education recoi^nlzes the existing Govcssning. 
Board of the Demonstration Project as having been elected in accordance 
with subsection a of this section, 186 
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c. There shall be not less Chan five nor more than 
twenty- five rricmbers of the Governing Board, 

d. Governing Board iRombers shall serve for a term to 
be fixed In the by-laws of the Governing Board, Terms of members 
shall be staga^red^ 

Section 2, Functions of the Governing Board. In General, 

a. The Board of Education hereby recosnizes the Governing 
Board as the agency responsible for the conduct within the Demonstra- 
tion Project of the education of the children of the community in the 
public school under the jurisdiction of the Governing Board, In 

the e>ierclso of that function, the Governing Board shall be re- 
sponsible to the Board of Education, 

b. The Governing Board shall adopt such by-laws for 
the perfoiinancc of its functions as it deems appropriate. 

Section 3. Instructional Functions, 

a. The Governing Board shall establish the curriculum ano 
program to bo taught in each school within its jurisdiction subject 
to the requirements imposed by State law or by the Board of Regents 
or the State Commissioner of Education. j 

b. The Governing Board shall select and purchase the 

textbooks to bemused in the schools within its jurisdiction provided 1 

i 

that they shall not violate the prohibition of Section 704 of the 
Education Law, ' lli 



c. The Governing Board shall determine the methods of 
instruction and shal 1 exercise control over other educational 
policies in the schools within its jurisdiction. 

d. In the excrci£ic of functions vested in the Governing, 

187 
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&CKM-d uaJci: uhis Article, the- Covornlng Board shall cvct only afccr 
roccrlvlrii: cUc advice of cho Unit Administrator created b^^ Article III. 
of this Consti.tutio. , 

Section ^> Por.sor.nel, 

a,' Within budgetary allocmonts and subject to applicable 
State law, Che Covoraing Boarc' may create and fill any position 
vlthin rhc pedagogical or ^administrative staff of the schools v/ithln 
the Demonstration Project and of the fieadquarters of the Qtjpionscra* 
tion Project. 

The Governing Board shall appoint, subject to eon- 
fimution by the Board of Education, a Unit Administrator vho shall 
be the chief professional supervisory officer of the Demonstration 
Project, riis qualifications and duties shall be as provided by 
Article in of this Constitution, 

C. The Governing Board shall reconur.end to the Board of 
.Education, upon prior nomination by cl'ie Unit Administrator, candlOatos 
for the appolntznent to vacancies for the position of (Acting) Principal 
in schools in the Deinonstrat ion Project* pending the promulgation of 
jnsw legally established lists of eliglbles . f or Principal, Demonstration 
Elenjcntary Schools', After the creation of such list/f, the Governing 
Board, subject to confirmation by the Board of Education, shall select 
principals from the lists, 

d.,_.AlI-^o_thca:,ins.trMc.tXonaX per.sonnel shall .,be_appolnted. . 

by the Governing Board, subject to the requirenonts of State law and 
sub-jcct to coni: Lrmation, where necessary, of the Board of Education. 

o. The Go%'crning Board shall appoint up to two consultants 
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to assist tHoxn in the porf ormncc of their functions^ which positions 
shall be froo of the requlromentrs Imposed upon regular civil service 
or pedagogical personnel. 

The Governing Board shall recoranend to the Board *of 
Education, upon the advice of the Unit Administrator^ removal 
or denial of probation of any teacher or supervisor who fails to 
meet the standards of performance established by the Governing Board 
or the Board of Education. 

g. The Governing Board shall have the power to transfer 
teachers and supervisory personnel among the schools within the 
Demonstration Project, subject zo requirements of State taw and of 
the collective bargaining agreement betw'oen the Boar4 of Education 
and the United Ff;deration of Teachers* ' 

h. The Boart:! of Education shall establish one school within 
the Demonstration Project as a trcilning school for teachers; the 
Governing Board shall have the same power over the operation and 
staffing of that school ^ jld the Board of Education. 

I, Prior to the n-^gotiation of any agreemont between the 
Exard-^ of Education and the United Federation of Teachers^ the Board 
of Education shall consult with the Governing Board concerning 
modifications, additions, or omissions to the agreement as it affects 
the functioning of the Governing Board. 
Section 5. Budgetary Powers, 

a» The Board of Education shall, for each fiscal year, 
after conrAiltin^; with the Govornins Bo<ird, allocate a sum of money 
to the Governing Board for the perfonnance of its functions. That 
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allocation shall Include all operating funds except salaries of 
instructional personnel. The allocation shall be in accordance with 
an appropriate and equlta'jle formula. 

b. Subj.3ct only to l:hc requirements of State and City 
law, funds allocated tc the Governing Board shall bo obligated and . 
expended by the Governing Board as it determines appropriate for the 
accompli shiTiOnt of its educatioml responi^ibi li ties. 

c. The Governing Board icay, within the provisions of 
applicable Fodo. . and State law, apply for governniental or private 
funds to supplement the allocation by the Board of Education of 

budgetary funds » 

d. If the Board of Education undertakes to construct a 
school to serve the Demons crat ion Project corriiminl ty^ the funds for 
con:3tructloa of the school shall be allocated to the Governing Board.- 
In carrying out the construction, decisions about location, design and 
all other icattors shall be subject to the approval of the Board of 
Education. 

Section 6, Contractual Powers, 

a. The Governing Board shall have the same pover to contract 
for goods and sorvices, including textbooks, supplies, maintenance 
a nd construction as has been delegated by State law to the Board of 
Education, subject to the saniG rcs.^rictions made applicable by State 
law to the Board of Education. 

/jiticlh: hi. the unit adxinistp.atc^ 

Section 1 , Qualifications. 

a. The Unit Administrator whose iaaaner"of appointment is 



described in Section of Article II of this Constitution, ntust 
possess or be entitled to a New York City license as. an elementary or 
secondary school principal or a New York State certification for the. 
same position. 

Section 2> Duties. 

a. The Unit Administrator shall attend all meetings of 
the Governing Board. 

b. The Unit Administrator shall have such powers as are 
delegated to hira by the Governing Boards 

c. The Unit Administrator shall report to the Governing 
Board as appropriate, and shall prepare an annual report for sub- 
mission to and approval of the Governing Board, 

d. The Unit Administrator shall develop effective working 
relationships with the Superintendent of Schools but he shall re- 
t'^in responsible to the policy directives of the Governing Board. 

ARTICLE IV. LFTGISI^.TIVH: C1UKG£> , 
^Section I . Additional Powers, 

a. Such additional powers as m:\y be granted to the Board 
of Education by now legislation for the benefit of the Demonstration 
Project shall bo vested in the Deraonstrati on Project by the Board of 
Education. The Board of Education shall join with the Governing 
Boa'rd in seeking such change in the area of selection of supervisory 
pei-sonnel. 

Section 2, Decentralization of the Now York City School System, 
a. The Board of Education will join with the Governiiig 
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Board in socking to ensure- that any legislation designed to decentralize 
the New York City School System contain provisions which will guarantee 
Che continuation of the Governing Board and Demonstration Project as 
created by this Constitution. If the legislation contains discretionary 
powers to retain the Demons t rat ion Projects, the Board of Education 
shall exercise such discretion in favor of retention of the Project 
within the terms of Article VI, section 2, of this Constitution, 

ARTICLE V, EVALUATION. ^ 

Section 1 . 1969 Evaluation. 

a, Duria^ the months of February and March of 1969 
the Gcvex-ning Board, through such E:2anr» as it deems appropriate, 
supported by funds allocated for thi; purpose by the Board of Education, 
shall conduct a thorough self-evaluation. The results of such evalu- 
ation shall be reflected in the annual report for 196S-1969, 

Section 2. 1970 Evaluation, 

a» Ditring the months of January and February of i970, 
the Board of .Education shall employ an independent agency to evaluate 
the Demonstration Project, 

ARTICLE VI. D'JRATIO:-:. 

Section 1 , Effective Datep 

a. This Constitution shall become effective when signed 
by the President of the Board of Education and by the Chairman of 
the Governing Bonrd. Such siv^nature shall constitute official 
recognition of the Governing Board and of the Der.ionstration Project 
by the Board of Education, 

Section 2, Termination, 

a. Unless earlier terminated by the Board of Education 
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Draft Guidelines for a Demonstration Project 

Preamble: In order to demonstrate the manner, in which com- 
munity control of the school system can improve the schools as 
basic and essential institutions of our society, the Board of Educa- 
tion and the governing board of the i Demonstration Project 

hereby declare these to be the guidelines for the operation of the 
Demonstration Project. 

Article I: Demonstration Project 

Section 1: Creation of Demonstration Project 

a. There is hereby created a Deinon^tration Project for 
hereinafter designated as the Demonstration Project. 

Section 2: Area of Operation 

a. The following are the geographic boundaries of and the 
schools within the Demonstration. Project: 

Section 3: Admiw^tration of the Demonstration Project 

a. The Demonstration Project shall he adnunistered by, a gov- 
erning board as established under Article II of these guidelines. 

Article II: The Governing Board 
Section 1: Selection and Composition 

a. The parents, residents, and, if so designated by the bylaws, 
the professional staff of the Demonstration Project shall select the 
members of the governing board. Elections of members of the gov- 
erning board shall be conducted in accordance with a published 
set of election rules and procedure*: established by bylaws to ensure 
a fair and honest election. 

b. The Board of Education recognizes the existing governing 
board of tne Demonstration Project as having been elected in 
accordance with subsection (a) of this section. 

SUBMITTED 3Y thc Oceaxi Hill-Brownsville governing .board to the superin- 
tendent of schools, March. 26,-1968, as part of the negotiations for a clear 
grant of power to the local board. 

Source: Gittell, op>cit , , pp. 19-24 
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c* Governing board members shall serve for a term to be fixed 
in the bylaws of the governing board. Terms of office of the mem- 
bers shall be staggered. 

Section I: General Functions of the Governing Board 

a. Tlie Board of Education hereby recognizes the governing 
board as the agency responsible for the conduct within the Demon- 
stration Project of the education of the children of the community 
in the public schools under the jurisdiction of the governing board. 
In the exercise of those functions, including functions described in 
sections 5-6 of this Article, the governing board shall be account- 
able to the parents and residents of the community. 

b. Tlie governing board shall adopt such bylaws for the per- 
formance of its functions as it deems appropriate. 

Section 3: Instructional Functions 

a. The governing board shall establish the curriculum and 
program to be taught in each school within its jurisdiction. 

b. The governing board shall select and purchase directly the 
textbooks to be used in the schools within its jurisdiction. 

c. The governing board shall determine the methods of in- 
struction and shall exercise control over other educational policies 
in the schools within its. jurisdiction. 

d. In the exercise of functions vested in the governing board 
under this Article, the governing board shall consult with the unit 
administrator created by section 4 of this Article. 

Section 4: Personnel 

a. The governing board shall appoint a unit administrator 
who shall be the chief professional supervisory officer of the 
Demonstration Project. His powers and responsibilities shall be as 
provided by Article III of these guidelines. 

b. All power of appointment of other instructional and super- 
visory personnel presently exercised by the Board of Education 
and the superintendent of schools is vested in the governing board 
acting upon the advice of the unit administrator. 

c. The governing board may appoint consultants to assist it 
in the performance of its functioas, which positions shall be ex- 
empt from regular civil service and Board of Education regulations 
with respect to appointment* 

d. The governing board, upon the advice of the unit admin- 
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istrator, may remove or deny tenure or suspend any teacher or 
supeivisor who fails to riicet standards of performance established 
bv the governing board. Removal, suspension, or denial o* tenure 
oi a teacher or supervisor under the jurisdiction of the governing 
board may be effected only upon a recommendation of suspension, 
removal, or denial of tenure by the governing board. 

e. The governing board shall have the power to transfer 
teachers and supervisory personnel among the schools within the 
Demonstration Project. 

f. The Board of Education shall establish schools within the 
Demonstration Project as training schools for teachers; the govern: 
ing board shall have the same power over the operation and staffing 
of those schools as would the Board 61 Education, ^ 

g. In the process of t olbctive bargaining with\epresentatives 
of teachers and supervisors, representaitives of the goverriing board 
shall.participate in all matters pertaining to the governing board; 
in addition, the governing bdard may enter into supplemental 
agreements with representatives of teachers and supervisors. 

h. The governing board shall function as the "district level" 
in the processing of grievance proceedings under the existing col- 
lective-bargaining agreement between the United Federation of 
Teachers and the Board of Kducation. 

Section*. 5: Budgetary Powem 

a. ITie Board of Education shall, for each fiscal year, allocate 
a sum of money to the governing board for the perfomiance of its 
functions. That allocation shall be based on a per capita grant per 
registered student- in the schools under the jurisdiction of the gov- 
erning board and may not be less than the average planned per 
capita expenditure, including salaries to instructional and super- 
visory personnel, by the Board of Education on all pupils in the 
Mew York City School System. 

b. Funds allocated to the governing board shall be obligated 
and expended by the governing board as it determines appropriate 
for the accomplishment of its educational responsibilities. The by- 
laws of the governing board shah specify at least two persons who 
must sign an obligation of funds or an order for the expenditure of 
funds. 

c. The governing board may apply directly for government 
and private funds to supplement the allocation by the Board of 
Education of budgetary funds. 
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d. The governing board shall xindertake construction or major 
renovation of schools to serve the Demonstration Project. The 
funds for such construction or renovation shall be allocated to the 
governing board. 

Section 6: Contractual Powers 
a. Tlie governing board shall have the same power to contract 
for goods and services, including textbooks, supplies, maintenance, 
and construction as has been delegated by state law to the Board 
of Education. 

Article III: The Unit Administrator. 
Section I: Powers and Responsibilities 

a. The unit administrator shall have such powers, as are dele- 
gated to him by the governing board. 

b. The unit administrator shall be responsible to the policy 
directives of the governing board. 

Artitle IV: Legislative Change^ 
Section 1: Additional Powers 
a. Such additional powers as may be granted to the l^oard of 
Education by new legislation for the benefit of the Demonstration 
Project shall be vested in the Demonstration Project by the Board 
of Education, The Board of Education agrees to join with the 
governing board in seeking enactment of the proposed legislation 
attached hereto. 

Section 2; Decentralization of the New York City School System 
a. The Board of Education agrees to join with the governing 
board to bring about necessary changes in any legislation designed 
to decentralize the New York City School System to ensure that 
the governing board and the Demonstration Project may be con- 
tinued as provided in these guidelines. 

Article V: Evaluation 
Section J: In General 

a. The governing board shall maintain a continuing evalua- 
tion of the Demonstration Project, which evaluation shall be re- 
flected in annual reports to the community. 
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Section 2: Standards of Evaluation 

a. llie Board of Education and the governing board shall 
fornnilate immediately criteria of evaluation on the basis of which 
all evaluations will take place. The Board of Education shall then 
employ an independent agency mutually agreed upon by the gov- 
erning board and the Board of Education to make an initial evalu- 
ation, according to such criteria, of the present state of schools in 
the Demonstration Project. I'his evaluation shall serve as the base 
vcar evaluation for later comparison. 

Section 3: 1971 Evaluation 

a. During the months of February and March of 1971, the 
governing board, through soch means as it deems ajjpropriate, sup- 
ported by funds allocated for this purpose by the Board of Educa- 
tion, shall conduct a thorough self-evaluation. 

Section4: 1973 Evaluation 

a. During the months of February and March of 1973, the 
Board of Education shall employ an independent agency mutually 
agreed upon by the governing board and the Board of Education 
to evaluate the Demonstration Project, 

Article VI: Effective Date and Continuation 
Section 1: Effective Date 

a. These guidelines shall become effective when signed by the 
president of the Board of Education on behalf of the Board of 
Education and by the chaimian of the governing board on behalf 
of the governing board. Such signature shall constitute official rec- 
ognition of the governing board and of the Demonstration Project 
by the Board of Education, 

Section 2: Fifth Year Review 

a. The continuation of the Demonstration Project shall be 
reviewed in the Spring of 1973. 

Article VIl: Resolution of Disputes 

Section 1: Arbitration 

a. If the Board of Education and I he governing board cannot 
agree on the interpretation of any provisions of these guidelines. 
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the matter shall be referred by either party, after prior notice to 
the other party, to [the state commissioner of education for resolu- 
tion of the dispute] [an arbitration board consisting of one ap- 
pointee of each party and a third to be agreed upon by the two 
appointees]. . 
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COMPARISON OF PROPOSALS FOR THE 
ORGAmZATION AND FUNCTION OF LOCAL COMMUNITY BOARDS 



Board of Education 



Demonstration Projects 



'Board of Regents 



Selection and Composition of Boards 



Parents y conzminity» and 
teachers, with parents 
and conmsnity forming 
taajority. 



Instructional Functions 

PBs detenaine policy for 
guidan^e^of-P.A^ in curric- 
ulum, programoiag^innova- 
tions, experimentation*" 
within larger framework 
to be set by central 
board. 



Parents y community, and, 
if so designated, pro* 
fessionals. 



Functions of Boards 



PBs establish cirriculum, 
select and purchase texts 
directly, detertsine method 
of instruction, and con- 
trol educational policy 
in schools* 



All eligible voters in 
residence; 6 elected, 
2 appointed by Mayor* 



LSBs have authority over 
selection oftaxtn and other 
instructional materials 
and all matters relating 
to instruction of children. 



Personnel 

PBs shall recommend to 
Bd of Hd candidates for 
FA and business mgr; 
. PBs shall recomcjend for 
. appc PAs principals. 
PBs can create or fill 
positions within e^cistlng 
budgetary and contractual 
limitations. Any devia* 
tions to be negotiated 
with Bd of £d. 



PBs shall appoint a PA« 
PBs shall have power of 
appointment of all in*> 
structional and super- 
visory personnel now ex- 
ercised by present PBs 



PB • Project Board 

PA - Project Administrator 

LSB * Local School Board 



LBs shall appoint local 
supt. Right to appoint, 
assign, promr .e, discharge, 
and determine* duties of all 
employees within contract- 
ual arrangements. State 
certification minimum quail* 
fication for promotion and 
appoiutment of all personnel. 

Central Bd shall draw plans 
for control of transfer of 
employees from one district 
to another* 

Central Bd shall negotiate 
with union, keeping com- 
munication with local boards 
open in advisory capacity. 



Source: Niemeyer Report, op . cit . ^ p. 102, p. 103 
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-Board of Education 



Demonstration Projects 



Board o£ Regents 



^Pdnctlonw oC Boards (continued) 



Bud Ret 

PB to aubtait requests 
to Supt of Schools. 



Project: Administrator 

Powers delegated by PB* 

Attend all PB meetings* 
Report to and prepare an- 
nual report to PB, Should 
be a VnC licensed elemen- 
tary or secondary school 
principal or have VTi State 
certification for same po* 
sltion. Responsible to PB 
and the Supt of School s« 

Evaluation 



Bd of Ed to allocate a susi 
of money based on per capita 
grant per registered pupils. 



PBs may apply directly to 
govt or private agencies, 
for funds. 

PB should have funds for 
construction and major 
rcnovacion of schools 
within the district. 



Powers delegated by PB* 

Responsible to PB; carry 
out their xnandates* 



City Bd shall allocate 
funds to LSBs equitably. 
Plan should be devised 
to give LSBs maximum 
control and encouragement 
to experiment. 

PBs may apply directly 
to govt or private 
agencies for,..add!.l....fundsi^^ 

State £d Dept should prc^ 
vide funds for develop* 
ment and plans. 



PBs shall maintain continu- 
ing evaluation and submit 
annual . reports to cotamunity. 

Bd of Ed shall formulate im- After 8 yra from creation 



mediately criteria of evalua* 
tion. Bd of Ed shall employ an 
independent, mutually agreed 
upon party to mzike initial 
evaluation of base, year* 

Second yr of operation— 1971— PB should be allocated 

Bd of Ed shall provide funds for self-evaluation* 
funds for self-evaluation. 

Third yr of operation— Bd 1973— Bd ot' Ed should employ a 

of Ed should have qualified mutually agreid upon independ- 

indcpenden^t agency evalu- ent agency foi evaluation, 
ation* 



of each special district 
City Bd shall determine 
Whether district shall 
continue. 
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SUMMM^Y OP GENERiU. FINDINGS AND RECCMMENDATIOKS 



Policy of Adglnistrativg Dacentrallratlon ! 
The Board of Eflucatlon 



Tb« A<h«lnl§tr«tlv« Decentr«ll»atlou Plan depends to a large extent 
upon «»ch Dt«Ulct Superintendent working out a proceaa of consultation 
vlch hi» local Bchool board and hl» prlnclpala. In the five dlncrlcta 
vhlch we acx*dled we found many examplea of weaknesi In the develop- 
oenc of effective consul tiit Ion. However, ve also found encouraging 
proof that »oiae super Intendcnto and their local boards are Ic/irnlog to 
wrk together on e highly satlafactory level. The three dlstrlctfi where 
this high level of cooperation has been attained have one feature In 
coenon: the District Superintendent and the chalrraan of the local 
school board (LSB) have developed a crust ful personal rclat lonahlp. 

Ihere follows our assossment of the way decentralization is work- 
ing In reletion to the moat iniporcarit areas of school operation^: 

Ap pointment of Principals . Probably the most successful use of 
consultation between District Superintendents and local school boards 
occurred in the appointment of new principals, although there still 
are instances of LSBs being bypassed in one way or another. 

V detailed account of the findings of the Advisory Cotoralttee is 
contained in Chapter II. 



Source: Nlemeyer Report, op. cit . , pp. 1-6 
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rtir sonnet; Ac b1 fitment oi Tcacherg » The acalgraDcnc of o pool of 
•ubtfcltuce ceachera on the district ' District- fijpsmfln* 

tcndttnts eooncvhat greater flcxlbi: iJti staffing needs of 

their prlncipalB, / 

Personnel; District Office Staff , Of the ten poaltlona allotted 
to each district under decentralization, or ree aro mandated. Thlt 
arrangement has allowed the District Sup^.«.4i.. .dent flexibility In hla 
staffing arrangement &• However, each District Superintendent feels 
that staffing is Inadequate for the new reaponslbllltiea. The Cocmlttee 
did not ascertain' the validity of this opinion. 

The Bud<<et > Involvcmenf: of the LSBs In budgetary mattera has been 
limited. For the most port, consultation on budget between the District 
Superintendents and the LSBa has been Inadequate. For example, one LSB 
did not participate at all In the budgetary process, while a second merely 
approved a fait accompli presented by the District Superintendent. In 
two of the districts studied the Joint thinking and declslon-oaklng by 
LSBs and District Superintendents were admirable. 

The range of responfilblllty given to the Business Manager Is a basic 
reflection of the personal demands that were being made on him by the 
District Superintendent. The duties and responsibilities of this newly 
created position remain unclear to most LSB membera. 

Curriculum and Zoning ^ The Committee did not find evidence of 
meaningful Involvement of the local school boards or universities in 
planning for curriculum and zoning. 
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R/^aV. and Supplies . Mo deceotralltatlon seetne to have occurred In 
cha procedurot vhereby the achools »«»Ucc and obtain these Instructional 
supplies ' '. 

Recontnendstlons 

I. Functions snd Authority of the Locsl School Board s 
The Advisory Cotmittee believes that the present nature snd amount 
of consultstlon by the Dlacrlct Superintendent with his locsl school 
board is not an adequate hauls tor achievinR a acaxraoie oegree or de- 
centralUatlon. Furthermore, the recent legislative nandate empower, 
the Board of Education to delegate, with the Regents' approval, any and 
all of Its own powers, thus giving the Board of Education an opportunity 
to take the Initiative In maxlmlrlng flexibility In the decision-making 
and operstlons of the schools. The Conxnlttee therefore recooaends that 
the plsn of the Bosrd of Educstlon Include, snd thst In the meantlnie 
and prior to the adoption of the plan It carry out, the following: 

A. Plan for elections to make the LSBs "legl'tlaate" In the com- 
munities they represent. 

B. Plsn continuing lesmlns progrsas for LSB member, and- SUt- 
rlct Superlntendenta, Including training In specific skill* 
where needed. 

C. Delegste the following rights, duties, and respinslblUtlea " 

CO the LSBs: • 
I. Hire and fire District Superintendents. 
i. Approve sll appointments of professional staff upon 
recoasnendatlon of the District Superintendent. 
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3, Conault vlth the District Sup«rlntaodent on «v«rr tenure 
aprs.li.CBicnt, provlc5e<l there la Appropriate appeal mechan- 
l0m ror tne prozessiooal ataff and that auch declslotia by 
the LSB will not bar appointment elaewherc within the 
entire ach item. 

4, Keapor Hltty vtaitlna: the achoola in the^-dlatrlct. 

5, Approval of ch«a budget within allocatlona eatabllahed 
by the Board of Education* 

6- Aooroval of the currlculwa within uitllimn acandarda 

establlahed by the Board ot Education and ttie'^tate Edu- 
cation Department. 
XI. some Guideline Thought a on DecencrAl Izatlon 
The Advlaory Cotwnlttee recortroendi* that the Board of Education^ 
in deciding upon the propoaod plan for decentrallratlon that It will 
aubolt to the State Leglalature, the Regent a, and the Mayor of New York 
City, conalder aoae Guideline Thoughts on Decentralltatlon devlaed by 
the Advlaory Committee and dlacuaaed with the Superintendent, Kr. 
Glardlno. and a repreaentatlve of the Comnlsaloner (aee Chapter V for 

detalla). The plan accepta the reality of New Vork City aa an entity 

/ 

while at the aeae time admitting that the present aire of the achool 
ayatem requires division. In aunmary, we would retain tha preaent 
thirty districts. These would be organirad. however, into approximately 
seven diviaiona, each having a Dlvlalonal Superintendent. Each dlvlalon 

*Thls recotaaendation la concurred in by five of tha aix meabera 
of the Advisory Conxaittee. 
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would b« •iDlUr to an Autonotaout achool syatesn of boo^ 150,000 puplla, 
vasll enough^ for «)CAmpIe, ao chat tho Dlvl£»Loa«I Suparlnceodent could 
know every principal pcreoxMiIly, yet large cuoogh to bo cconotalcally 
vlabln and p«mlt flexibility In ch« asalgr&flent of peraoonel as veil a» 
innovation in eccondary uad apecial education progrons. In addition, it 
would naka povaible greater racial and aocio-econotAlc incegr«tloa* 

Under Chia propo^^Ml the overall Board of Educatioa vould be knovn 
aa a C ..Hv.^ and Planning Board; ic« chief executive offi- 

cer would be the Superintendent of Schoola or Director of Servicea* A 
5chool*Kaaage»enc Cotooiittee would be the chief means of bringing the 
profeaaional educators and thib conouaity together* 

Since e true achool«cou&unity eystea depends primarily upon.lti^ 
volviog pareoca at the individual school level » our proposal placea 
great eaphaaia upon individual School Couacila. Even in neighborhoods 
where parente are asauined to be hostile » there is confidence on the part 
of the parenta in the teachers (see Chapter IV). Therefii^4^ these 
couttcila ^Mould conalat of piurents and teachera. The format can be tdaptedi 
through ^»«cher Aasoclaclons and Parent Asaoclationa whet% ?7 exist and 
through >eiaeir development where xhey do not exist. 

Altfisugh the Advlaory CooDlttee haa not worked out .li%. ^ ~^Ll che 
authority of these School Councils or School-Conaunity CoocAttees, It 
aeea then aa having an important functional relationahip to che prograza 
of each achool. The councila should review and make written recofzinoi>da>« 
Clone concerning budget » cotznmnlty relationa, peraonuel, and cucrlculua; 
theae reconnendatlona ahould be iumiahad the Diatrict Si^erintendenta* 
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Probably chord ihould b« ncnao Involvttwnc la the r«vlew of ctnure «ppolftC» 
CMnci. ApproprlacQ Appeal mech^alsma would be required* 
III. K Trangltional Han 

There la a profound need for a tranaltlooal plan of operation to 
give new mphaala to providing support and leadership for an orderly 
and effoctlvQ process of deccntrallratlon* We therefore recooBnend that 
the Board ixmedlately ^^jpolnt a top executive who ulll report directly 
to the Superintendent of Schools and will reflect hla authority and power 
and who vlll do everything possible to cause the deeeutriillzatlon program 
(Including nhe Demonatration Projects) to succeed. Ihls executive must 
be an outacaadlng man, preferably one who already la part of the bur*- 
eaucracy Afid kitowl^dgesble ateuis the aystenip who Is known for hla ln« 
dependence 4S^tirf acStosx. At the Mme time he toust be In tune with the com- 
tnunlcy and vork harmonloualy with administrative and connunlty 

leaders. t«c «^?oincmcnt would require effective and widespread pub- 

licity. It tfhoBEid ^bolire the determination of the central adalnlstra- 
tlon to get on v*4'i|ijiv decentralization. Xt should be seen as an attempt 
to relate tilia pfWf ^ the chief executive officer directly to the needs 
of the l<>c%t cotoimnlty and Its representatives. 

This vticial ahould have en appropriate title, such as Special 
Aaslatant lAceacsallsatloa* However, the position should not be 
given tenu> _ i:#chflr it should be undertaken onaoii ad- hoc baala. 

The r!*sr9^af*;^Vllitlea of the Special Aaslstant m relation to the 
three DeA^atracioc Projects are dlacuased in the lamond section of thia 
sunaary :€ii^^^t^ffx.. la relation to the cltywlde decemxalleatlon efCort* 
the position ahoal6 have the following aapecta: 
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|^r//r Superintendent oj Schools presents the fnUowln^ reso- 
lutions for adoption: 

'i;iiWhcreas, Section 2564- (3) of the Educalioi; Law cin- 
|>6Wers the Board of Education of the City School DislricL 
o~f thi5 Cirv of New York, with the approval of the Rcgciils. 
of the UniVersilv of the State of New York, (1) to delegate 
tbilocal school hoards any or all of l}ie Board of Education s 
functions, powers, obligations and duties in connection wilh 
the operation of the schools and programs under llie Board 
of i Education's jurisdiction, and (2) to modify or rescind 
ariv fiinction. power, obligation and clut}' so delegated with 
rSpcct to i^omo or nil of the local sehool board districts: he it 
^^Resolvcd.Tiitit. subject to the approval of the Regents, the 
Board of Education delegates until .Tune 30, 1969, to the 
local school boards oi lhf» local school board districts eplah- 
lishrd by a resolution of .the Board of Education, dated Scp- 
fernher 4.. 196R. the functrnns. powers, oblic^ations and duties 
lor forth in the attached "Delegation of-punctions to T.oral 
School Boards"; and beMurther , . j 

^ Resolved, That the Serretan' of the Board is authorized 
and directed to submit tlte attached "Delegationrof Eune- 
\\on<*' to the Regents for their approval. 

DELEGATION OF FUNCTIONS 
V. u * virtue of ihe power vested in tlie Board of Education 
Of'lhe Cltx School District of the City of New York by Sec- 
tion 2564(3) of the Education Law, and as Board of Edu- 
•ation, it Hs hereby ordered as follows: , , i 

i^Sec. 101. Delegation of Function: Tliere are hereby rlele- 
gated to each of U)e local school boards of the loruil school 
board districts established bv a resolution of tlie Board of 
Education, dated September 4. 1968, the following functions, 
[powers, obligations and duties: 

If (a) Relationship of Local Superintendent of Schools to 
i§;Local School Board, Adopting by-laws to which the fiinc- 
l^^ tions of the local superintendent of schools shall be subject 
fen tile sa-ie manner that the functions of the Superin- 
Itendent of Schools are subject to the by-laws of the Board 
i of Education (Education Law §2566). 

(h) Rules and Resulations. Prescribing such bydaws, 
l^rules and regulations as may be necessary (1) to make 
feiTectuaLthe functions delegated to it, (2) for the conduct 
iSof the proceedin£js of the local school board and the trans- 
feaction of its business affairs, and (3) to authorize the local 
li superintendent of schools to exercise %nth approval of the 
SuperinVendent of Schools such of the local school board's 
^administrative and ministerial functions as the local school 
board may deem necessar\' to make effectual the functions 
delegated to it hereby (Education LaWN^52554(13)} . 

(c^l Meetings, Fixing the day and ih for holding reg- 
ular local school board meetings whiA shall be public and 
held^at I'east as often as once each mdJis^ and prescrd)mg 
a method for calling special mcetirass^of the local school 
board (Education Law §2563). Thfr^smess and affairs 
of the local school board shall he isnnsaeted at puhlie 

meetings. ,i i • 

(d) School Property. Adopting reasonable regulations 
for use. subject to fee schedules apprmved by the Board of 
Education, of schoolhouses, grounds or other property 
under its jurisdiction, when not in use-for school purposes, 
i for such other public. purposes as arc!specificd by Chapter 
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414 of tlic Education Law. Providing for the safekeeping 
of schoolhouses ,grounds or other property under its juris- 
diction and not specifically placed by law under the control 
of some other body or officer (Education Law §2554(4) ). 
(o.) Teaching and Supervisory Personnel 

(i) Licenses and Positions, Recommending for action 
hv the Board of Education in accordance with applicable 
law and regulations the creation of such new types of 
licenses and positions in schools and programs under 
the local school board's jurisdiction as, in its judgnient, 
may be necessary for the proper and efficient adminis- 
tration of its functions (Education Law §§2566(8) and 
2554(2)). 

(ii) Recruitment, Recruiting persons for (A) exam- 
ination pursuant to Sections 2569 and 2573(10) of the 
Education Law, (B) recommendation for appointment 
bv the local superintendent of schools with the approval 
of the Superindent of Schools, (C) appointment by 
the Board of Education as directors, supervisors, prin- 
cipals, teachers and all other members of the teaching 
and supervisor\' staff, and (D) prompt assignment bark 
to thB locaL school board. Persons recruited for such 
appointments shall be 19 years of age or over and shall 
meet other qualifications imposed by applicable law,;by^ 
laws, ndes and regidations (Education Law §§3001 and 
3004). 

(iii) Assignment to Local School Boards, Approving 
in advance the assignment to the local school Iwnrd 
under the direction of the Superintendent of Schools, of 
members of the teaching and supervisor>' staff not ro- 
cruited by the local school board (Education Law 
§2566(6)). ' • . 

(iv) Tenure. Issuing or denying permanent certifi- 
cates of appointment as directors, supervisors, princi- 
pals, teachers and all other members of the teaching- and 
supervisory staff in the City School Diistrict of thfr €ity 
of New York to persons in schools and^programs utider 
the jurisdiction of tlie local school boaia3krecommended 
in witing for permanent appointment by the Joe al 
superintendent of schools ^vith the approval of .the 
Superintendent: of Schools at the expiration of /their 
probationary terra. Persons , issued permanent c^tifi- 
eates of appointment shall hold their respecHve positions 
durinrr good behavior and satisfactory service,.and shall 
not be removable except for cause (EducaHon Law 
§2573(6)). Each person who is not to Ibcr recommended 
for appointmaiBt on tenure shall he sxanotified^by the 
local superintendent of schools with the approval of the 
Superintendent of Schools, in witingaot later than 00 

• davs immediately preceding the c^Pjl^^o" o* ^^^^ P^^^ 
hationary period (Education Law {^2573(1 )). ^ 

(v) Discontinmnce of Probationary Appointment. 
Discontinuing at any time during the probationary 
period tlie services of any person appointed for such 
period on the x^mmendation of tlie local supenn- 
tendent of schocfle with the approval of the^Supenn- 
tendent of Schadk, by a majority vote of the whole 
number of the Ibcal school board (Education Law 
§2573(1)), proved that the local school board gives a 
written noUce ttereof to a teacher being tcrxninated 

21 1 
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linrint:;; llic ]>roluilion;u') period al KmsI 'M) days' priui 
lo llio iMYociivc ih\W of llio lormiiialioii of sncli i^ui*vkcs 
(Kduciition Law §:)019'a). 

(vi) Proceedings on Charges Against Personnel With 
Tenure. Proceeding on receiving nolieo of any charges, 
brought by a local supcrinlendenl of j^cijool wilh ihc 
approval of llie Superinleiuic^nt of Schools, of incoinpc- 
ttMic« or niiscohducl, iiichuliiiii; neglect of duly, inca- 
pacity to leach or immoral conduct, against a director, 
supervisor, principal, teacher or any other, member of 
the teaching and supervisory staff with tenure, to try 
and determine tlie case in accordance with Section 
2573(7) of the Education Law by a trial examiner 

• assigned to Uie local school board aficr appointment by 
the Board of Education. The appointment of such trial 
rsaisiJTier shall he made by the, Board of Education, 
uptsjst selection by tlxe local school boaxd within five days 
of; Bfceipt of the charges, from a panel established by 
the Board of Education or from a panel of lawyers 
estalilished by a bar association oxganized and existing 
under the Membership Gbrporations Law of the State of 
New York whose principal officer is located within the 
City of New York. Only lawyers in good standing ad- 
mitted to the Bar of t]ie State of New York with a mini- 
mum of ton yeijrs cxpcriwicc in the practice of law shall 
bo eligible for a panel oj^tabliiiliod by a bar association. 
The report of the trial oxaminrr Iiolding such trial shall 
be subject to action by the local school board rejecting, 
confirming or modifying, at the first public meeting 
following or not less than tcnzralendar daysvafter receipt 
■of the report, whichever is sooner, the conclusions of 
:tlie trial examiner. SEach member of the local school 
board shall, before voting, -review the testimony and 
acquaint himself with the-evidfince in the case. The local 
school board shall fix the penalty or punishment, if any, 
to beamposed for the ofiense-by a vote of the majority 
of the whole number of the local board. The person 
charged may file, with the local school board within ten 
calendar days after receipt of the final action and deter- 
mination of the local school board, a notice of arbi- 
tration. An arbitration shall be conducted by three per- 
sons, one of whom shall be selected by the local school 
board, one by tlie person charged and one other-person 

' by mutual agreement of the otheirt>vo who shall be tlie 
chairman of the panel. If all thetimembers of the panel 
are not selected within ten days /nfter the filing of the 
notice of arbitration, the BoardttrFEducation will select 
the remaining member or members from a list of nine 
persons previously approved by the Board of Educa- 
tion, the employees* coHective bargainkrg representative 
and tbe Confederation of Local School Boards, which 
at least in acting:und*enthis sentence drall include repre- 
sentatives of those loTral school boards ^ which were gov- 
eminirlBoards cif school decentralizatinnidemonstration 
projecsrin existence on April 1, 1968.£In-the event there 
is failure to agree on^such list and themeed for an arbi- 
tratioiE shall have occurred, the remaining member or 
menilwrs of the arbitration panel shaHHie named by the 
Newark State Mediation Board. Hrae Board of Edu- 
cationHvill employ the persons selecteHrand assign tbem 
as arbitrators. The arbitration panel Aall issue a deci- 
sion within 20 calendar days from th^idate of the clos- 
ing of -the hearings or. if hearings hnsve been waived, 
then from the date of transmitting the final statemiettts 
and proofs. Such decisions shall be in writing and siiall 
set forth the arbitration' T>6i1^rs opinion and<donclus»n8 
including-an^ approprijtereraedy. TT the decision of the 
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arnitration panel is maao m acconiancc with this Dclt 
gallon, tJic local school board and the person charge* 
shall accept such decision as final and abide by Jt, c> 
cept as an aggrieved person may seek review under th 
provisions of the Education Law, ij| 

(vii) Transfers. Considering and, acting on the repoi 
of . the local superintendent of schools, as approvedfB 
the Superintendent of Schools, of transfers of teacher 
from one school to another within or into a local schiDc 
board district. Two local school boards may agree|ii 
advance to consider and act on the reports of thei 
local superinlefidents of schools, as approved hylth 
Superintendent of Schools, reoormrienflmg, respecliy|| 
the transfer !>r a teachtir uoiii n / '><^^^^^^^^ jury 
diction of one of the local school boards into a schoc 
under the jurisdiction of the other local school b dan 
(Education Law §2566(6)). 3 

(viii) Leaves and /465cncc5. Adopting rules and regu 
lations governing e>^cusing of absences and foritK 
granting of leaves of absence either with ^r wi thou tipa; 
CEducation Law §2573(12) ). Permitting any teacher 
having had at least five years service in the City ScHpo 

I District of the City of New York, to apply for aridfre 

ceive a leave of absence for teaching elsewhere in; mt 
Slate of New York, in other states and territories of; tK< 
Uniled States, and in foreign countries and for dihe 
teaching purposes (Education Law §§3005 (both) ari* 
3005-a). . ^ 1^ 

(ix) In-service Training and Conferences. Providing 
within approved budgets, in its discretion, in-seryic< 
training for its. teaches (Education Law §1709(32)]) 
Authorizing, within rapproved budgets, by resolutioi 
adopted prior to attendance, any director, supen'isor 
principal, teacher and any otherrmember of the teacliin^ 
and supervisory staff in a school in the local schop 
board district to attend an official or unofficial conven 
tion or conference, or to attend any school con ductec 
for the betterment of municipal government .if belieyec 
to be of benefit to the local school board district, excep 
that the local school board may by resolution or by;lav 
delegate the power to authorize attendance at such con 
ventions, conferences and schools to the local superin 
tendent of schools (General Municipal Law §77-J>)S| 

(f) Budget. ' . - ' J|| 

(i) Estimates Preparation. Preparing in the manriei 
required by the Mayor of the City of New York ari( 
the Board of Education itemized estimates for city fisca 
years 1969-70 and 1970-71, respectively, of such suin^ 
of money as the local school board may deem necessarj 
for the operation of the schools and programs underjitJ 
jurisdiction. After public hearing on such estimates5t< 
be held by the local school board and after any modif) 
cation of the estimates, they shall bo filed with tKj 
Board . of Education, with a copy to the Director of thi 
Budget of the City of New York, not later than Octobei 
1, 1968, and, if this Delegation is still in effect, Onto 
her 1, 1969. The Board of Education, in accordance 
with applicable law and regulations and after public 
hearings to be held by it and consultation with the loca 
school board with respect to any proposed modification 
shall then submit its estimates to the Mavor of the Cit^ 
of New York (Education Law §2576(5)). § 

(ii) Budget Modification. Subject to applicable lav 
and regulations, changing schedules, within units oi 
appropriation, activities or institutions, prior to the 

] commcEcement ,of or during the fiscal year, | 



p Sepicmhcr 7, 1969, covering laboratory assistants 
k (laboratory specialist) and laboratory technicians. 

(vii) Agrcemr.nt bctrvvcen tiie Board of Education 

and the Child Guidance Chapter, United Federation of 
f ; Teachers, AFL-CIO, elTcctive from July 1, 1967, until 

Sopteniber 7, 1969, covering psychologists and social 
?i , workers. 

vviii) Agreement between tlic Board of Education 
l^r.-. ana Local 372, District Council 37, American Federa- 
J;' . lion of Slate, County and Municipal Employees, AFL- 
CIO. efieclivc until susperscded by a subsequent agree- 
hul sooi\i*r than January .1, 1969, covering 
i chool aides. 

(ix) Agreement between the Board of Education and 
I?- School Lunch Local 372, District Council 37, Americari 
Kf; Federation of Sfcaiie, County and Municipal Employees, 
g AFL-CIO, ciTeclire until superseded by a subsequent 
agreement but uo sooner than January 1, 1969, for 
those eompcnsaied on an hourly basis, covering school 
|: lunch employees^ 

•j! (x) Agrcemruit between the Board of Education and 
11 ••International lEition of Operating Engineers, AFL-CIO 
I (Local 891)., effective from January 1, .1966, until 

December 31.1968. 
S: (xi) Agreement between the Board of Edaacation and 
|: IDistrict CouncO 37, American federation of State, 
g Count)' and Muimrcipal Employees, AFL-CIO, approved 

in summary fenn by the Board of Education on May 
I 1, 1968, to beijfeemed effective from January 1, 1968, 

unl5l Decembcfir31, 1970. 
|. (xii) ^'lemcarandum of Understanding between the 
|: Board of Education and the Association of District and 
if: Borough SupeiTvisora of School Custodians, dated June 
I 6, 1967. 

I (xiii) Memorandum of Agreement between the 
p Board of Education and the Council of Supervisory 
|i Associations of the Public Schools of New York City, 
I dated May 5, 1965, as amended June 28, 1967. 
I (c) Consultation With Parents, Members of Teaching 
^and Supervisory Sta^. The functions . delegated ro local 
school boards shall jje carried out in conjunction with 
p^frequent prior consultation with paients and parents' 
b organizations, memliers • oT the teaching and supervisory 
l^staff and their organizations, and other community organi- 
pzations. The local school Ijoard shall insure that each 
I school under its jurisdiction shall have a functioning 
Uparent association or parent-teacher association and the 
^relationship between the school and the parent association 
ilpr parent-teacher association shall accord with the state- 
iment entitled **Parent Associations and the Schools*' issued 
Ibyitihe Siiperitatendent of Schools in January, 1965. 
P (d) Limit<t£on on Incurring Liabilities or Expenses. 
pLocal school-boards shall incur liiabilities or expenses 
ft:only in accordance with approved budgets and shall not 
iiincur liabilities or expenses in excess of llie amount 



appropriated or avaiiai>lc Ihcrelor or olher^vise autnonzcd 
by law (Education Law §2576(7) ). 

(e) '*Local Superintendent of Schools^ As used in this 
Delegation, the words **local superintendent of schools" 
or *4ocal superintendents of schools" shall mean any dis- 
trict superintendent of a local school hoard district, and 
any unit administrator of a local school Jbaard district 
which was a school decentralization demois^^-ition project 
in existence on Apdl 1, 1968. 

(f) ^'Function.'' As used in this Delegaiion, the 
words **function" or **functions*' include any function, 
power, obligation and duty ofitbe Board of Education in 
ccijj;ieclion with the operation: of the schools and pro- 
grams under its jurisdiction. 

(g-) ^Eejercnces, Referencesiio this Delegation to any 
law, by-law, regulation, rule oirfOther procedure, contract 
or agreement shall be deemed toinclude references there- 
to, respectively, as amended fuffn time to time. • 

(h) 5ai;i>ig Provisio/i, Exceot to the extent inconsistent 
; with this Delegation, all. the^detenninations, authoriza- 
tions, by-laws, regulations, rrales, rulings, resolutions, 
certificates, orders, directives, and other actions made, 
issued or entered into with reject to any function affect- 
ed by this Delegation and not revoked, superseded, 
or otherwise made inapplicable before the dale of this 
Delegation, shall continue in full force and effect until 
amended, modified or terminated by appropriate authority. 

(i) Effective Date, The provisions of this Delegation 
shall become effective on the day following the date of 
its approval by the Regents* 

(j) Termination Date. Unless earlier modified or re- 
scinded by the Board of Education, in whole or in part, 
the provisions of this Del^ation shall remain in effect 
, only until and including: June 30, 1969/ 

(k) Severability, If any provision of this Delegation 
or the application of any provision to any circumstance 
or person shall be held invalid/the validity 'of the re-, 
mainder of the provisions of this Delegation ajid of thfe 
applicability of such provisions to otherTpersons or cir-^, 
cumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

(1) Functions Reserved: Functions of 'the Board of 
Education in connection with the operation of the schools 
and programs under its jurisdiction-mot specifically dele- 
gated remain in the Board of Education. • 

(m) Pending Matters. Any business or other matter 
undertaken or commenced by the Board of Education - 
pertaining to or connected with 'the functions hereby 
delegated to a local school board, and pending at the 
effective date hereof, may be conducted and completed 
by the Board of Education or, in the discretion of the 
Board, by such local school board in the -ame manner 
and under the same terms and conditions and with the 

same effect as if conducted and completed.J}y.t}jeJBqa^t:d^^ 

of Education. ^ 
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(g) Curriculum. 

(i) Courses oj Study. AuUiorlzing tlie general courses 
of study which shall be given in Uie schools under 
jurisdiction of tlie local school board and appro, ni^ 
coiUent of such courses before they become opurau 
subject to (1) applicable law and regulations includin^; 
(a) Sections 2566(3) and 32(H of die Education Law, 
and Regulations of llie Commissioner of Education 
§100.1 thereunder, and (b) the specific requirements of 
Sections 801-810 of the Education Law, and (2) the 
Board of Education's inherent responsibility for the 
maintenance of educational standards and the adherence 
to related law and regulations (Education Law §2554 
(11)) -Making such curriculum adaptations in every 
area of the curriculum as the local school board deter- 
mines are necessary to meet local needs and conducting 
such cxperimenlalion:as may be approved by the Com- 
migsioner of Education (Regulations of the Commis- 
sioner of Education §100.2(6)). 

(ii) Textbooks. Authorizing, designating, . determin- 
ing^ and providing the textbooks and other instructional 
materials to be used in the schools under its jurisdiction 
(Education Law §§701 &- 2554(7) & (12). Prior desig- 
nations can be. superseded within a period of five years 
from tlie time of such designations only by a three- 
fourths vote of the whole number of the local school 
board (Education Law §702). 

(h) Federal and Other Sources of Funds. Submitting 
projects for federal and state education funds to tlie Board 
of Education for review as to form only and prompt trans- 
mittal to the New York State Education Department and/ 
or to the U. S. Office of Education, and accepting the pro- 
visions of any law of the United States making appropria- 
tions for the purpose of defraying the cost of providing 
public oducalion. llio ooM of planninir or any other educa- 
tion nuioosr consislrni Willi Ihis DrI.-iJialion of iMinc- 
' lioim (Kducnlion Law §.-^71:0. Local school hoards shall 
have the authority to submit projects for other funds 
directly to the funding agency. 
Sec. 201. General Provisions. 

(a) Schools and Programs to Which Delegated Func- 
tions Are Applicable. The functions delegated to local 
school boards hereunder shall apply to the followmg 
schools and programs under the jurisdiction of the Board 
of Education except ito the extent otherwise specified: 

(i) Nursery sdiools, 

(ii) Kindergartens. 

(iii) Elementary schools. 

(iv) Intermediate schools and junior high schools, 
(v) Senior high schools, except that the Board of 

Education reserves its functions • with respect to the 
following : 

(A) Specialized academic high schools. 

(B) Vocational -high schools, 

(C) Summer high schools. 

(D) Evening academic and trade high schools. 

(E) Development of comprehensive high schools. 

(F) Provision of college and scholarship informa- 
tion, maintenance of liaison with schools of higher 
education, and administration of state and nation- 
wide examinations. — * 

(G) Coordination £d{ experimental projects, 

(H) Placement of: students returning from cus- 



todial institutions. 

(I) Maintenance o' -fandards for diplomas. 

(J) Zoning patten or integration ajad utiliza* 
lion. 

(K) Consultation m curriculum developmcnu 
(L) Maintenance of a central high school infor- 
mation service. 

(vi) Community education, except that the; Board of 
Education reserves its functions with respect to the 
following; 

(A) General adult education and fundamental 
adult education programs. 

(B) Board of Education-Youth Board centers and 
Board of Education-New York City middle income 
housing centers, 

(C) Evening adult elementary schools. 

(D) Federally funded basic adult education pro- 
grams. 

(E) In-service training of supervisors of recrea- 
tional and community activities, principals of youth 
and adult centers, center directors and teacher s-in- 
charge. 

(F) • Preparation of manuals. and materialfl.-v 

(G) Development and coordination of multi-dis- 
trict programs. 

(H) Provision of consultant services to local school 
boards. 

(b) Exercise of Delegated Functions. The functions 
delegated to local school boards hereunder shall be carried 
out in accordance with applicable law, by-laws, rules and 
regulations and contracts and agreements, currently in 
force or to be entered into prior to June 30, 1969, of the 
Board of Education and of the City of T.ew Yoik to the 
extent applicable to employ w!S of the Board of Education. 
Contracts and agrccuiculs currently in force specifically 
include but are not limited to: 

(i) Agreement between the Board of Education and 
the United Federation of Teachers, Local 2, American 

, Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO, effective from July 1, 
1967, until September 7, 1969, covering day school 
classroom teachers and per session teachers. 

(ii) Agreement between the Bdard:of Education and 
the Attendance Teachers Chapter, United Federation of . 
Teachers, AFL-CIO, effective from July 1, 1967, until 
September 7, 1969, covering attendance^teachers. 

(iii) AgreemraKtifetween the Board of^ducation and 
the Auxiliary TeachfflES Chapter, {UnitedlTederation of 
Teachers, AEL.CIQ,i^ective from5 January 15, 1968, 
until September 7, 1969, covering auxiliary, teachers 
(bi-lingual teachers) . 

(iv) Agreement between the Board" of Education and 
the Guidance Counselors Chapter, United Federation 
•of Teachers, AFLMO, eiffective from July 1, 1967, 
until September 7, 1969, covering day school counselors 
and per sessionucounselors. 

(v) Agreement ietween the Board of ESEncation and 
the School Secretaries Chapter, United Federation of 
Teachers, AFiaGIQ;i:«£fective from July 1, 1967, until 
September 7, 36969, covering school secretaries. 

(vi) Agreement fetween:ithe Board of Education and 
the Laboratory Assistanto Chapter, United Federation 
of Teachers, ATLrCIO, effective from July 1,1967, until 
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F. ,THE OCEAN HILL-BROWNSVILLE DEMONSTRATION DISTRICT IN NEW YORK CITY 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

Ocean Hill - Brownsville (Ocean Hill) one of the three demonstration dis- 
tricts set up in New York City (the others being Two Bridges and IS 201), "is 
a border area between the slum districts of Brownsville and Bedford - Stuy- 
vesant, some miles out irom downtown Brooklyn. 

The population is roughly 70% Black; 25% Puerto Rican; 4% White and 1%^ 
Oriental. 2 Less than one-fifth of the adults were born in New York City (51% 
were born in the South); 29% had an eight grade education or less; over half 

the households have incomes under $5,000 a year. 3 Thus, the area is lower, class 

and overwhelmingly Black, with a strong Piasrto Rican minority. It also is 
highly transient; 56% of its residents are classed as "short term" by the Nie- 
meyer Report.^ 

Like the other two demonstration districts, moreover, the educational 
aspects of the area present a dismal picture of deteriorating buildings; 
inadequate space in schools; high teacher turnover; inexperienced teachers 
(75% of the districts' teachers had fewer than two years' teaching)5 and low 
student achievement.^ PS 73, a school in the district was described as 
follows: "exits padlocked, windows boarded; window glass missing, scuttle 
openings padlocked; plaster broken, loose and missing; metal corroded and 
partly missing; paint peeling, door not filled to frame; tiles missing." 

Attempts have been made to correct this situation. Buildings have been 
renovated or constructed^ the schools are designated as special service 
schools and, therefore, eligible for supplementary remedial services; pupil/ 
teacher ratio is favorable (13:1 to 20:1); per student expenditures were increased 
(at $600 to $900, Ocean Hill's are lower than the two other districts, how- 
ever); and Head Start Programs and new library facilities have been introduced. 8 

However, Rhody McCoy characterizes his view of the community and its educa- 
tional problems as follows: 

"In Ocean Hill-Brownsville there are people groping in the dark, who 
for a long time have felt themselves outside the mainstream of public 
concern. The city takes no notice of them. In the midst of a crowd 
or wherever groups of people assemble or pass, these people are 
obscure, unnoticed, as though they do not exist. They are not 
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Mayer Martin, The Teachers' Strike, New York 1968 , New York, Harper & Row, 
1968, p. 18. , 

Advisory Commit tee.^on Decentralization, Final Report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Decentralization submitted to the Board of Education of the City 
of New York , July 1968 (Niemeyer Report), p. 110. 

A i^^^' » P' 111-3. 
c ibid. , pp. 42, 112. 

^ Ferretti, "Who's to Blame in the School Strike" as quoted in Gittell, Marilyn, 
and Berube, Maurice eds.. Confrontation at Ocean Hill-Brovmaville , Praeger, 
New York, 1969, p. 303. " 
^ Niemeyer Report, op. cit> , pp. 65-67. 
Q ibid. , p. 66. 

ibid. New York City's average per pupil expenditure in 1968, however was $1,000: 
(Fantini, Mario D. , "Participation, Decentralization, Community Control and 
Quality Education", The Record^ Teachers College, September, 1969, Vol. 71, 

0 No. 1, p. 94. ^^^^ Arthur DLittleInc 



censured or reproached; they simply are not seen. They are the 
invisible residents of' a demoralized, poverty-ridden, inner city. 
To be ignored or overlooked is a denial of one's rights to dignity, 
respect and membership in the human race. These residents have been 
frustrated at every turn in their attempt to reverse the process . . • 

With increasingly poor academic performance of the pupils attending 
our schools, with all the schools having student reading levels at 
least two years below city grade norms, there exists the continuous 
production of imageless children who take no special interest or 
pride in schotol achievement. This manifests itself in the increasing 
dropout rate even at the Junior High School- level. The physical 
plants are for the most part unfit to house the students, let alone 
to pennit teachers to perform in an effective manner. Many have 
been condemned only to be subseque'^'ii ly reactivated. The alarming 
turnover in staff, coupled with high pupil mobility and the afore- 
mentioned conditions*, result in minimal qualitative learning. "9 



From McCoy, Rhody A., "The Year of the Dragon". (A paper presented at the 
Conference on Educational sub-systems, Harvard University Gradute School of 
Education, January 24-26, 1968) p 1, as quoted in Niemeyer Report, op. cit. 
p. 59. 
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II, WHO ARE THE MAJOR GROUPS INVOLVED IN THE DISTRICTS; HOW DO THEY INTERACT? 



a. Parents 

Parents are not satisfied with their schools; in a survey of 200 parents 
in the district, schools were ranked 3rd when asked the five biggest problems 
in the district. Unlike the more middle class Two Bridtes district, however, 
they do not appear to organize into groups dealing with educational problems, 
but rather to coalesce to solve immediate issues under dynamic leadership pf 
individuals who are either involved with local or national anti-poverty 
groups or have church affiliations. ^^(Only a small number of parents^fere 
iuMlved in day-to-day activities). 

In fact, the only actual mention of parent groups in literature concerning 
the Ocean Hill district is: a group declaring itself an Independent School 
Board, and a group declaring themselves to be the People's Board of Education. 

Independent School Board 

We know little about this group except the fact that they were apparently 
a group of social workers and parents affiliated with Brooklyn CORE and the 
Council against Poverty, concerned over the lack of representation in district 
17 on the local board (see below in section II1).12 According to Father John 
Powis, a member of the Ocean Hill Board, this Independent School Board was 
highly active in 1967, discussing the issue of community control over^funds, 
personnel, curriculum, building construction, maintenance and repair. Accord- 
ing to Gittell, their grievances were: segregated schools, unsatisfactory 
principal, and dismal academic results. This group later joined the UFT in 
forming the Planning Council (as will be seen below. )-^^ 

People's Board of Education 

The extent of Ocean Hill involvemertt in this group is unknown. However, 
the group consists of parents and "activists" from Ghetto communities through- 
out New York City, and is said to represent Negro, Puerto, Rican and White ' 
leaders. Termed "militant", the group ±s not free from internal conflict. 
Its president. Reverend Galamison, is said to favor a unified city approach 
to educational problems, while others in the group prefer a more localized 
approach. Set up in 1966 to coordinate -v'arious community groups in the area, 
the group has apparently been inefifective., although it did conduct cogent 
research into the Board of Education's bud;get. 



Niemeyer Report, op. cit . , p. 113. Ceutier forum. Vol. 2, No. 8, January 26, 1968 



10 

}] ^ayer, op. cit. , p. 21. 

The term "local .board" is used to indicate those boards which have been in 
existence throughout New York City and were revitalized in 1962-1963. 
Father John Powis, "The Role of the UFT in the History of Ocean Hill-Broxms- 
ville. News From Ocean Hill-Brovnsville , Summer, 1969, p. 8. Although most 
people indicate this was the People's Board of Education, Powis made a clear 
distinction between the two groups. 
iQittell, op. cit. , p. 13. 

Rogers, David, 110 Livingston Street, Politics and Bureacracy in the New 
York City School System , New York, Random House, 1968, pp. 30, 101, 121, 
131,. 341, 342, 368. 
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b. Teachers 

The teachers are threatened by lay participation, being unaccustomed to 
reform from outside the establishment, particularly froni the Black community. 
However, they originally cooperated with the communities through their union, 
the United Federation of Teachers, (UFT) , in their bid for local control and 
through their introduction o^! More Effective Schools (MES) , a program designed 
to raise standards by increased expenditures per pupil and increasing the 
teaching staff. Gittell suggests their motivation was to maintain control of 
the reform process Yet animosity between parents and teachers was strongest 
of .'the three demonstration districts. Parents accused the teachers of sabotage 
and obstruction of their attempts at local control; the Project Administrator 
accused teachers of trying to prevent community elements from obtaining posi- 
tions on the Ocean Hill Board. ■'^^ 

Strong factions existed even among taachers, apparently precipitated by 
the strikes which made rifts between union and non-union teachers. Non--union 
teachers in Ocean Hill were a majority; many crossed picket lines to teach 
and were called *'scabs" for doing so. Non-striking teachers felt that the 
strikers were neglecting their obligations to the children in the district; 
unproven accusations of harassment were rampant on both sides. According 
to Karp, a Black/White antagonism also emerged so that in some schools 'in 
the teacher's cafeteria, the Black teachers sit on one side of the room, the 
White teachers sit on the other. The wall of fear and hatred between the two 
groups makes for communication that is at best polite, more often curt, and 
most of the time non-existent . 

United Federation of Teachers (UFT) 

According to Rogers, the UFT, exclusive bargaining agent for 50,000 
teachers, had ties with all three parent groups (Negro civil rights groups. 
White liberals, and moderates). The Union had played an important bargaining 
role for liberalizing the New York City School System and for greater pro- 
fessionalization of the teacher's role. Generally sympathetic to desegregation 
and ghetto school problems, it nonetheless is attacked by civil rights groups 
for its stand on problem pupils and on the teacher transfer problems. Also,, 
many individual teachers are provincial and ethnocentric in their dealings with 
ghetto children, and thus do not follow the leadership of the Union .20 

In Ocean Hill, the UFT joined local forces with a local parents^ group to 
form the Planning Council to plan a demonstration district. It was the UFT, 
moreover, which brought Ocean Hill to the attention of the Ford Foundation as 
a possible demonstration unit. 21 It was also responsible for recommending 
that Yeshiva University be a part of the plan;iing.22 



Gittell, op. cit. , pp. 8-9. 



16 ^ _ 

McCoy, as quoted in Gittell, op. cit, , p. 56, 
Gittell, op. cit. , p. 80. 
^. Karp, Richard, "School Decentralization in New York,*' as quoted in Gittell, 

on op/ cit > , p. 70. 

Rogers' op. cit. , pp. 192-194. The union's membership was 50,000; it affected 
60,000 teachers. Moreover a participant indicated the union's stance was only 

^ verbal. 

Karp as quoted in Gittell, op, cit. ^ p. 66. 
McCoy as quoted in Gittell, op, cit. , p. 55. 
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The Union has been bitterly opposed by the Ocean Hill Board, which 
accused the UFT of sabotage to their demonstration unit. They, on the other 
hand, accused the Ocean Hill Board of deliberate attempts to exclude teachers 
from decision-making.^^ The situation climaxed when Rhody McCoy, Project 
Administrator tried to transfer teachers out of the district. The UFT accused 
McCoy of denying them "due process'^ while McCoy asserted the UFT made an issue 
of an accepted practice to discredit the Ocean Hill Boai:d, 

The issue was never, could never be, resolved , but others jumped into the 
fray. The Niemeyer Committee indicated that "under normal circumstances the 
Demonstration Project might have been able to accomplish the transfer of unsat- 
isfactory personnel informally, but a larger struggle was being waged in the 
New York Legislature over a general proposal to decentralize the entire school 
system . . . the project became a looking glass,. and any likelihood of working 
out informal arrangements in such a sensitive area as professional performance 
and transfer became most dif f icult . Even the New York Civil Liberties Union 
(NYCLU) became involved. In a report on the controversy which had a major 
impact on public opinion, they accused the UFT of using the due process issue 
as a smokescreen. 2^ 

c . The Board of Education 

According to an interview with an observer of the New York demonstration units, 
the Board of Education viewed the demonstration units as stop-gap measures to 
appease pressure groups (both from the community's desire for local contrql and 
from Mayor Lindsay's committee, which was planning decentralization) and was 
unwilling to delegate any real authority to the demonstration boards. The 
Niemeyer Report indicated that there are "•"msiderable misunderstandings" between 
the local board and the Board of Education, particularly over the autonomy of the 
project board. 2^ Although the Board of Education. showed signs of cooperation with 
the Ocean Hill Board in the areas of ethnic language and culture programs; 
fighting for the abolishment of civil service requirements for principals; in 
waiving norma! standards for the Project Administrator; and in allowing the Ocean 
Hill Board to retain teachers hired during the strikes, 2? the Ocean Hill Board, 
as well as others, found it obstructionist and unwilling to "relinquish an iota 
of its autonomy. "28 McCoy accused the Board of Education of obstructing attempts 
to gain registration lists for the Ocean Hill elections; of being unwilling to 
supply information on the district; of verbally seeking to disuade teachers from 
applying there for jobs; of with-holding immediate tenure for out-of-state 
applicants, making it difficult to obtain staff. Also, iu the same vein, Karp 
cited tensions created when the Board of Education refused to transfer Jack 
Bloomfield, an unsuccessful candidate for Project Administrator. 29 The Ocean 
Hill Board also complained of the Beard of Education's unwillingness to let 
them award their own contracts for building maintenance- and repairs, or to 
allocate a lump-sum budget, as well l\'S the UFT/Board of Education's agreement 
to allow 20% of the teaching staff to transfer out of the district in one year.. 

23 

, Mayer, op. cit . , pp. 23-24. 

Niemeyer Report, op. cit. , p. 95. 
"^-^ New York Civil Liberties Union, "The Burden of the Blame , as quoted m 
Gittell, op. cit, , p. 10. 

Niemeyer Report, op. cit. , p. 10. A confidential source states the Board 
does hot act positively unless influenced by either Ford or the State 
Commissioner of Education. 
Gittell, op. cit. , p. 340. 

Karp» as quoted in Gittell, op. cit. , p. 73. 
29 ibid. , pp. 68, 69; Rogers, op. cit. , p. 485. 

Mayer, op. cit., pp. 33, 40. ^ 220 Arthur DLittleJnc 
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•The Board of Education criticized the Bundy Report (see below) and set 
up the Advisory CoTitmitEee on Decentralization to study the demonstration 
units, which it did for approximately one year; the Niemeyer Report was the 
result of this study. It indicated, as shown above, that the Board of Educa- 
tion's nonclarif ication of powers was partly responsible for the misunder^ 
standings between the demonstration boards and the Board of Education. The 
Board of Education also published its own position in Guidelines to Decentral- 
ization,^ -^ 

The New York Civil Liberties Union's report on the Ocean Hill controversy 
also takes the Board of Education to task: "from the beginning, the Board of 
Education attempted to scuttle the experiment in Ocean Hill-Brownsville by 
consistently re.f using to define the authority of the governing- board." 

69% of the 200 Ocean Hill residents surveyed were negative toward the 
Board of Education. 

d. The Council of Supervisory Associations (CSA) 

Composed of Principals and Assistant Principals, the CSA maintains that 
education is the province of professionals and that lay intrusion will lower 
educational standards, thus, it is viewed as having played a "consistently 
obstructionist role" in attempts to decentralize or localize control. Rogers la- 
bels it "the most powerful organization of the professional group",, and indicates 
that this group has successfuly blocked or subverted all attempts at decentral- 
ization or local control made so far. 3^ 

Gittell cites the grouty as one of the three groups whose major impetus was 
against reform (the others being the UFT and the Board of Education) j'^-' and Rhody 
McCoy treats it scathingly, as follows: "it is noteworthy that this body of 
educators, representing years of experience and leadership, has not as an assoc- 
iation developed a single program to improve education in the city; rather, as 
an effective political lobby, it has reacted negatively to most programs. It^ 
enjoys a reputation of being against minority group education." 

The CSA, with the UFT, lobbied against the passage of the Bundy Report, 
and was the body which brought suit against the creation of the special cate- 
gory of Demonstration School Principal. 

e. The Mayor's Office 

The Mayor's office has been variously involved with the demonstration units, 
and with Ocean Hill in particular. For example, there is evidence that the 
Mayor's office was involved in initial Ocean Hill planning meetings, as well as 
in the controversy itself. Mayor Lindsay himself came out in favor of the Board 
of Regent's Bill, after speeches pleading for decentralization had not been able 
to affect acceptance of his proposed legislation (see below, under section III). 

Board of Education of the City of New York, Guidelines to Decentralization , 
New York, December, 1968. ^ ^ ^.^^ 

New York Civil Liberties Union as quoted in Gittell, op. cit. , p. 115. 

Niemeyer Report, op. clt.._ , p. 122. 
X¥ Rogers, op. cit. , p. JL^D. . » 

Gittell, op. clt. , p. 330. 
Q7 McCoy as quoted In Gittell, op. cit. , p. 61. 
37 Gittell, OP. cit. > p. 15. 
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The Mayor's involvement in educarion has been severely criticized, either on 
tbwp basis that he is trying t^t. "ri^n the schools'' (by teachers and prof-essionals 
iii,*:he system) or that he vjas uis^iEcessful at it (Rogers, Mayer, et . al. ) . 

The New York State LegisIaroJCiB presented Mayor Lin^ay wit:h a maini^e fo-r 
, ci^ian of decentralization, ^^^co^wanying the ,maii*l^:a the i^aromise x^^^ - 
<rKi5fe1ion in additional sta^te ^or: New York Ci*:^v^ 

1. Thfe- jgayor ' s Advisory j-^ t-^-^ ? on Decentralizaitffl i^?^ 

On April 30, 1967,. Lxr.jf-r^ organized the Ma^rcr's Advisory Panel 
on Decentralizatl:^ cf . New York City Schor^ls, with McGeorge 
Bimdy as its Chaixinar ii^eir position on decentralization was 
published in Novembei 1)i?s7 • 39 

The UFT and the Countil Supervisory AssGorfations subsequantl^-r 
lobbied against passa^ of the Bundy Repors:^ as it came to be 
known. Gittell suggesrt^jthat this was parciiy due to fear of 
mayoral control on city: education. 

As previously noted, the Board of Education was also unfavor- 
ably disposed toward the Bundy Report (which was suggested as 
a main impetus for the Board's own Advisory Committee). 

2. Special Committee on Racial and Religious Pre.-judice 

Special Committee on Racial and Religious Prejudice was appointed 
by Mayor Lindsay in November, 1968, in the wake of serious 
charges of racism and antisemitism in the aftermath of the 
teachers' strikes. On January 17, 1969, they issued their report, 
commonly referred to as the Botein Report, which was vague and 
unspecific, although it did indicate that racial and ethnic 
hostility had arisen on both sides; subtle and unwritten on the 
side of the Whites, open and more obvious on the side of the 
Blacks. 

f . The Ford Foundation 

The Ford Foundation has been involved with all three demonstration units. 
At the urging of the UFT it considered Ocean Hill in its demonstration plans, 
awarding the district a planning grant of $44,000. An additional $15,000 was 
awarded, plus a promise of $250,000, later announcing that it would be with- 
held until the Ocean- Hill Baar4«,W3s j^ecognized as the official governing 
agency. The latter stipulation was seen by the community as av '"betrayal" , 
and they felt Ford had bowed to establishment pressures Ferretti, in "Who's 
to Blame in the School Strike", indicated, however, in November 1968, that 

Ocean Hill had received 'Wre than $128,000" for the development of its pro- 
43 

grams.^^ 



38 
39 



Niemeyer Report, op. cit. , p. 335. 

Mayor's Advisory Panel on Decentralization of the New- York City Schools, 
Reconnection for Learning, A Community School System_ f or New York City , 1967. 
Gittell, op. cit. , pp. 4-10, 14. 
Gittell, op. cit. , p. 174. 

Karp,. as quoted in Gittell, op* cit. , p. 72. This is the most prevalent 
version.' Ford apparently contended that Ocean Hill contacted it; Ocean 
Hill contended that Ford >was the initiator, wishing to use Ocean Hill as 
^ ^2 ^ laboratory experiment (see Karp;. 

Quoted in Gittell. .^.^...cit,, pp. 116-117. ^22 Arthur D Little, Inc 
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The Foundation woriiedi o -t.nii aujpsported tfe Bundy Report (Bundy being 
President of the For-d Fcum^'^ -fffn). The FoundatdLoti thus, by vo^ki--ng for the 
Mayor, as well as Sending j*3Sv=d. efl£i>r^ > to obtain community r: crol, appeared 
to be working "both sides jf ^ st^^^'*. Ford has been shaxpi.Y criticized 
for these undertakings* in 5%vftu..>ala5r-.iy Mayer who feels "that oi^ide non-- 
participative consultants .jnd a% '^::3e9f« by not having to be accaismtable for 
their errors, are no^t respoijj^Ui^i:^ iteriieir actions. 

g. Yeshiva University 

At the same time tha± the. "^tt,' Tegotiatlng Committee was working with 

Harry Gottesfeld and Sol Goriic fxc: 'ashiva in drawing up_ a decentralizaticin 

plan for. their district, Oaeati, ^ lU apparently contacted them, hoping to obtain 

similar assistance (apparently ^ suggestion of the UFT),^^^ 

Yeshiva was apparently respou^ 'e^ t<o3::.-the introduction of several reading pro-- 
grams at Ocean Hill. 

However, there was a falling \ 'h^i^.^^fsssxi the University which :felt thrat it 
had to work closely with the lUJ'i^i^it^^Timake their program "effective, ^6 and 
the Ocean Hill Board. McCoy ::;rud!tvstTeshiva of being "ivory tower and 
"insensitive to the pride and lew >,t2Xus and responsibility the community had 
developed -"^^ 

h. Other Groups Involveifi 

1. Institute for Communiit?^ Studies o£ Queens College 

Under a grant f rom Toirti j tne Institute provided assistance to the 
three demonstration imita, ipximarily Ocean Hill and IS 201.^8 

2. CORE 

CORE was not involved -pasr: :3a-, but its leadership appeared to be 
particularly active in Planning Cauncil days. .Characterized 
by Rogers as "often mlOsxcssc:^, especially in the Bronx, Harlem and 
Brooklyn, the organizatinasE^as limited: in power because it had few 
members, limited funds^ dsssKMed leadership, poorly organized plans, 
and lacked pull with il5ie City Board or City Officials, Local groups 
were suspicious, of its national of ficers whom they accused of pres- 
sure to please White ^liberal benefactors • The structure was decen- 
tralized which led to conflict between local groups and the national 
organization, among local groups, and even within one local group. 
Therefore, there was 3ced cx3isa:istent program or guidelines and the 
organization was apt ro artt .tmpredictably , although it did tend to 
encourage public proffH^st sad was fairly strong in the ghetto. 
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Mayer, op. cit. , pp. 116-117 



Kemble, Eugenia, •'Ocean Hififl'-BrowiESville" , as quoted in Gittell, op. cit. , p. 
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According to an interview •^itV'^ a professor in 1968, 
Mcfioy, as^quQted--in--Gitt^l> <3P> ci %^ , p. 55. 
Niemeyer Report, op. cit. ^, p*. 82:; also from a 1968 interview with a professor. 
Rogers, op. cit. , pp. 105,IEI~112. 
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i. Ocean Hill Planning: ':Councll 

In early 1967, the Ind extend en t School Board and the UFT joined forces 
forming the Planning Council, to plan the demonstration unit. According: t j 
Mayer, they had common roots in the civil rights movement and in a dislilce 
:for the Board of Education, but differing objectives iiranediately caused 
dissension. While the UFT wanted MES expanded, the Independent School Boar^ii 
wanted ^'community control". The Planning Council began picketing and othci^' 
demonstrations and forced tte removal of an unsatisfactory Principal and 
•*won some special services" for schools within the district, Mayer indica- 
they were led by Mrs, Sandra Feldmari, a young teacher, union field represent- 
atives and civil rights workers, who had been among the organizers of the 
East River CORE, Throughout the month of July, this group met with: the 
Ford Foundation, Brooklyn College, Yeshiva University, the Mayor's Office, 
and the Board of Education, 



Mayer, op, x±t, , pp, 21-23, 
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111. HOW DID THE DEMCmSIO^.TION IDiLSTRICT COME ABOD WHAT ASE HHE MAJOR 
ACTIVITIES SINCE THE!!:? 

• Spring 1965 — The Boarrd of Education : reated a view school 
district (Dis^trrict 1.7>), comprised of feaan Hill* Barowusville 
and Flatrbush C=iis last, a white middle— class ar<ia) . Ocean 
Hill had p revises ly iieen part aixf the £iidford Stuyvesnt School 
District: and., sunin^ had had a -xepresantatrss^ 0321 the local 
board. The nev disttrrxct left vOcean Hili witbtmit a: represents- 
tive. Later orii Rhcc^r McCoy , Project Administi:sn::or of the Ocean 
Hill district, -indicaitzed that this maneuver prscipf-tated the 
desire of the cijmmnniity for more control. 

• September 1966 - Parents and cormirainity groups £)rgard:Eed a 
boycott at IS 201. Tbey demanded ^itkex inte.^caitxan or 
community contxol . Tftey also demanded a black. p riTrc ipal . 
Sources generally agree drat this boycott signalled the start 
of the coramuni:ty control issue which led to the formation of 
the -three demonstration units. 

• October 20, 1966 - The Board of Education announced it was 
studying various plans to decentralize the city school system 
in order to increase parental involvement in the schools. 53 

• November, 1966 — All garoups with whom the Board of Education 
normally deals — inclading the parents' associations — cut 
off ^1 relat±nns with: the District 17 local feaard and the 
Board of Education. This move was supported fej^ the UFT. The 
grom^ issued a plan, sl:ating 3 aims: an independent Ocean Hill 
schiKDl district; a governing school board of teachers and parents:; 
pubM-c meetings in the community tio discuss school problems and 
futrcre action. 5A 

. December 19 - 21, 1966— The "People's Board of Education" 
occupied the Board of "Education headquartersv^S 

• February 17, 1967 - Xhe^iBoard of Education again announced it 
was studying decentralisation. 

• February 1967 — Partly in response to the IS 2(1)}I controversy 
and partly due to parent attemp^tst to be represented on the lay 
board, OceanrHill community membeears began to plan for some nxeans 
of participating: directly in scfeiol stairs . K^ey participants 
were: poverty wzDrkerSj parems^ nei^ifiborhood association leaders., 
and religious Headers. They ^ers in contact wti?3T the Mayor's 
office and the ^oar^i of Education in these meet±ngs., which 
continued on thmausjpi July. 5 7 

^2 McCoy, quoted in Gittell . op > ext . , p. 52-53. 
'c<v Gittell, op. cit. , p. 335:1 
cf ibid., p. 18. 

Karp, as quoted in Gittsll, op. cit . , p. 65. 
_^ Rogers, op. cit . , p. 

-50 ~__ _J ^ 

57 
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.»arch 3C, 1967 - After the dmonsftrsition districts had been organized, 
vr^ia New; lork State Legislatui^ prfesented Mayor Lindsay with a mandate 
k:v dece^xaliize the entire NHKr^^,.:jfc City school system promising $54 
;t|jillion m addi^tlonal state aMv^-'^ 

. ^ipril — ':Hie Board of Education announced its decentralization 

anc tiE^r^nsmnation of Oceast ttfJili-^Brownsville, Two Bridges, and 
"::S 2 01- :as: denffissisttr at ion dls t r lets . ^ 

• japril — IBoe Ford Foundat±£m arranged a meeting between Ocean Hill 
iprp^ipp Trrm^ g^J.T-^T^^PndeIit Don0V5?^ ostensibly to discuss the IS 55 princip 
:but actEsEI^f i>caan HilL brought^ its plan for an Independent board 

• July 6:, niSri — Ocean Hill receisesr^j a $44,000 planning grant from the 
Pcrrd Foinsttedam* Stipulations the grant were that it he adminis- 
tered thxnu^^ther John Powls'*''^ Our Lady of Presentation Church61 

and that s^^TEogoosal for communis control be submitted within 26 days„^^ 
Kiody McSby^i^ selected as T?eifflEttrary Project Administrator. 

. Jtily Tqfi7 - TW^-n£ ^i^ly > the Plasmtog Council formulated its proposal, 
meeting ^th the:Bosz:d of Educatarmiuand Superintendent Donovan. It was 
felt that there^awas ;general agreesaent as to specific powers- to be granted 
t^e Ocean. mn-jBGardi; moreover, :t2ie local community Interpreted the 
cp^gdntmPTTt cc£ tixB :i^mporary Pro::^ct Administrator as formal recognition 
of the demonstraitiort: unit , although the Board. of Education never explicit 
granted .-£uli recogndtt Ion,, 63 - ^ 

• July 29, 01967 - Thv'^ Ocean Hill-Bxownsville Planning Council:, completed Its 
-pxopasal. iin .w&±ch F-aJ^ente commuicity leaders, and teachers^were involved' 
(some, paarents^ were.' ipald im a weekly basis to participate) .o4 .The proposa 
"A PEiiaHLrSor acr Experfmentral Schoal District : Ocean Hill-Brownsville" 
droppi^its a2ni:ginaa:^equest for MES (after Superintendent had indicated 
that^^it? ever^55chaeaL could be a MES school) and changed the method of 
seleirSrrg the projreirc: admindsi^rator and principal when vacancies occurred 
Teadisrs, as ijropoi^its cof ^iSK, opposed the former change. 66 

. Augi^ I, 19S7 - T3ite;0cea!\ iSill^ Board was ^ilasnted. This 

elei!t:ica became a x:srter <s€ (oamrxoversy andi was declaisdi ^janorthodox'* ^ 
Itsx^Be. xmtiee were ^2^1151 feb^ solicited two days af teer t3ie election.^' | 
Smiea^Lraffi^ 252 erf tiie ^paremtis voted, electing 7 parent rrepresentativesi 
■.tfi^ --^- y >ir?r^- chose 5 commnniitjf representatives- Two supervisors and 4 
«sre electa^ 2as:3soaiiiimembers in voting by their colleagues.^^o 



• ,:Augi:^2J., JIi967 — 3feme^ AQOeai asaterCommiss loner of lEducatSLon, announce'^ 
that^ ti^iSEEaxd of ^^ai:ari^ xiOBSa create the position of Iteanonstrat Ion 
S r hT T^^^^^'^^^-TiTT^ £or ^femiircrtiary ^hools (as Ocean Hill reqieested) .^9 Thl 
decisHEEirJ]^. to si3±^atins!l®$ be the CSA and UFT, rand community groups 

State a£ N^5Mic , An Acr^ In iSCTatecascS Assembly , *4622, March 30, 1967. 
1^ Gittell., otr.,zc±t„. ,. ,p.^335. 
y: Niemeyer Renort;^ op. cit., p* 72., 
^ Karp, as quotedi^in GlttelL, op. clt. > :p-. 67. 
Gittell.. op. cdh^ ^ p. 35, 
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• Acri^ust 27, 1967 - Rhody McCoy is elecrsd by the Ocean Hill -Board 
tir; serve as Project Administrator. Tisse- other candidate was Jack 
Biaomfleld, who was afsparently the Bosssd of Education's choice. 
The^ Board of Education recognized ncCoyr and agreed to pay him a 
salary. 

• August 29, 1967 - The Ocean Hill-Erowiasvilllie: pro-po^l was submitted 

^ to ithe Boanrd of Education, stating spesrtfir'^powers and duties of the 
Ocean Hill Board and stipulating that iit isas to be responsible d^ect- 
ly to the Superintendent of Schools and District Superfertendent ..^^ 

• August 31, 1967 - McCir?y nominates 5 principals to fall s'chool varancies. 
One of thosa is Herman Ferguson, man vaao was then iiadicted (and later 
convicted), fcr csmspiracy to murder Rc)^ iJilkins CNAACF) and Whilrney 
Young (Urban lieague) . The teachea:^, upset particularly with the 
namination of 3^erguson, abstained from ^ting. 

• September 9, WBlTi - On the opening day :af school , the UFT struck the 
Rew York City m:hools> :and lodged compiI*aiiats against the Ocean Hill 
IBiQHrd. The UFT demands an enlargemeitt MES and tlae: power to evict 
do^ruptive rStmierEts; it won a clause aairowering it to spend $10 million 
o^ Board of Edacation funds for am eAms?stion prograisii^73 Soma :pHrents 
considered the disrup^tive child cHLausa 3inti-Black smd anti-Eaearto 
Ricaa,74 and some outsiders considtared^di^he .strike sr move to ""f orce 
Mayor: Lindsay to bargain with tire uniorr".^^ The srxike lasted 12 

days iand created great tensions;^ -At tfc same tima, .17 assistants . 
to the principals res±gned.-^^ 33ie Ocean Hill Board: made a great 
effort to keep the schools openJI^ and school attendance was ^about 
60% ,78 Around this time, 51ian{^ and l^dman called a meeitiicig: of 
the UFT to urge teachers to r^Ct^^m to Ocean Hill :and ''gfsre tfe 
project a chance.^'^.^ 

• September 27, 19t67 - At a Board c>£ Edmzation meetinjg^, Khody HcCoy 
and three new principals were api c)i3:t&d. The meeting: reporti^dly 
was tension fill^, with disrupt xv ie Jbifliieiices and hos2t£lity i^re- 
valent, assartedly due to a seri^^^ <ci£^ rtcmo^ circulateffl bef cce* 'thaa 
meeting, 80 Teachsra, in a -.^tete^n^xt^- accnsed. the Ocean ^11 Boarna 

of hostility towsard ttl-em.. ^!They tgrea^ eE3rrem]^y hostile and ■TrtSr^satz ro e:^ 
there was a constant lEzussm of ^re narks :£d: teachers wiiich . stated that 
teachers were :bd:gnted, i3iEi5:aiap:eteii::^, diis±ntex;ested, obstructisce:, and 
were attemptirtg to jsabotagc- tha-^an . . . the atmospliere bexiame so 
hostile that :tEaciiErs hesitiattad: to .e:T?en::Dask a. question or expE^s 

Karp,,- as quoted in Gitrtell, :op-. cit , , pp:.. 68-69.. 

As quoted from "A Plan f or lan :Esperimental School District" in the Nien^yer 
Repoxt, op. cit * ^ p,. 75. 

Maye2r, op. cit ,, pp. 23, :^8-29 ;-Levina, Naomi, *'Ocean Hill--Brownsville, ^ciaools i 

CrisdiS., New York Popular Mbrarr^r, 1969 Indicates the Ocean. Hill Board d^a^ted 

4 on::iSept ember 2. 

Niemeyer Report, op. cit . , p. ^5* 

Gittall, op. cit . , p. 336.. 

Mayer., op. cit . , p. 30. 

Niemeyer Report , op.cit*^>3i:.. '^84- 

ibid. , p. 85. They had:^^rais^ Axigust 24 to keep:rtlie. s (WeilBt, Carol A,, 

".TherOcean Hill--Brownsville Schacil Project: AufeoSle", Ibrsue., Vol. HJl^o. 2, 
February, 1969, p. 7. 

Ferretti, as quoted, in .XSttell,.jgg^^^cit-,, p* 306. 
Mayer, op. cit . , p. 31. 

Kemble, as quoted in Gittell, :op.cit ..^. p. -45. :See under August 27, 19^ for 



an apparently conflicting statement. 
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an opinion • Any attempt at teacher comment vras met with insult and 
charged with obstruction At the same tims., teachers supportive 
of the Ocean Hill Board made a statement :±hat: the Ocean Hill Board 
had had full participation by parents, tea^chssrs, and conmunity;;; 
harmonious and unbiased! relations; concenscojs an all issues;; accsount- 
ability to each group; and the goals of edncacioa had been paramount 
to all at the meetings. 82 

. Fall 1967 - Ford granted an additional $X5vfl00 to Ocean Hill. 83 

• October 1967 - The CSA filed suit againstr the creation of a special 
category of Demonstration School Principals. This category would be 
under s tate regulations ratiisr than city xegjilations • 

• November 1967 - All 18 assisirant principal lefr Ocean Hxll. 85 

• November 9, 1967 - Reconngtction for Learning;^ , known as the: 3undy 
Report, was published. lliH:2Eand3r Report progaosed decentralization 
of the city's' schools, :.restting power in tlije local board:, and anthor- 
izing the Mayor to appoinr "members of the Central Educational Agency 
(their term for the Central Bcrani of Education) and five mesoSbers of 
the 11 member local boards 

• November 27, 1967 - A policy statement on d^entralizatniion \aas 
adopted by the TJFT executigsce board (by the delegate ^assffimSay geei 
December 20, 1967). 87 

- November 1967 - The Ocean miX Bc^d -sad th^ WEI met Tt20 J^olwe 
teacher represenitation -problems (xm ths Bosrd. The mT load; :afivsr 
recognized the means b^ wh±db teacher ^:3spresentald.'vss liasa^ chosen. 
No resolution reached^^ 

• December 1967 — Mayor Linds^iy .sidmitt^lfet^ revised Bnndy ^^lan. to 
the Legislature... 



• January 1968 — The Ocean HalOl Moard «as £g3isc«i a cofry-aEsr rtii'.^. suggested 
guidelines prEpared by the ^teneyer C nrnTPtrr^ ^ concerrEnHig ^ens and 
functions of the .Ocean Hill3^-srd. The Qsceammil Board diiBCu^ed the 
guidelines with ±ixe Board of iE2aicatiQiL in. teanns of Ocean Etll's -own 
demands, such as, Abetter -Demonstration llnil: ewsluatl^^ and 
a Project Administrator solely responsacbafla to tthe locaEL board. * 

As quoted in the Niemeyer ReporS:^ OTpr.^c ±.t. > -gp. 7A-^. 7 
03 ibid.', p. 73. 

.Mayer, op. cit . , p. 25. 
II Gittell, op. cit .> p. 337. 

^Iev7 York Civil Liberties Un ion, . :aS7 iquorted ina Gitti^Tl,, op. cart . , au^U-LZ. 
8^ See Reconnection for Learning. See also Aiig.endibc A m: :the Trjfo BxSi^s Memorandum^ 
-—Report. 

Git tell, op. cit ., pp. 219, .337:. iS^e also iAppendix oi: this MeaK^^andum 
Report. 

^° Mayer, op., cit., pp. 20-23. 

op. cit . , p . 8 . 2 2 
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• February 1968 - The Ocean Hill Board issued strong guidelines for 
decentralization. Jack Bloomfield, the unsuccessful candidate for 
Project Admnistrator , left, along with all assistant principals, 
30 teachers, and 5 secretaries.^^ 

• February M, 1968 - Mayor Lindsay made a. policy speech on education . 
at a Civic Assembly meeting, condemning the school system and strong- 
ly urging support for decentralization (this was his first speech on 
decentralization) .^-^ 

• February 19, 1968 - Norman Brubaker, Special Assistant to the 
Superintendent of Schools, wrote a letter to the Reverend C. Herbert 
Oliver (The Ocean Hill Board Chairman) with four recommendations: 
that provision be made for fixed terms for Ocean Hill Board Members; 
that the Ocean Hill Board recognize the Board of Education's respon- 
sibility; that funding requests be submitted according to regulations; 
and that the Oceaxi Hill Board make a statement accepting the Board of 
Educaticti Guidelines . 

• February 21, 1968 - Harold Howe II, U. S. Commissioner of Education 
in a speech to the committee on the City of New York of the New York 
Senate stated that the decentralization and local control were 
necessary to improve education. ^-^ 

. March 4, IMS - Judge Rinaldi rules against the CSA's suit, indicating 
that the BcKsrd of Education had the right to create the position of 
Demons txatEim School Principal. However, he also ruled that the 
category was^ not clearly delineated and voided the appointments 
made under Xhe category. 

• March 1968 - The State Board of Regents announced a far-reaching 
plan fox decentralization of New York's schools. 95 

• March 2:6, 1968 - The demonstration districts issue draft constitutions 
demanding a clear delegation of authority from the Board of Education. 

• Spring 1968 - During this time,, an effective three-way lobby (Board 
of Education, UFT, and CSA) is organized against the Bundy Report. 

• April 10 & 11, 1968 - Ocean Hill parents boycotted the schools to demon- 
strate support for meaningful coiranunity control and to protest the 
Ocean Hill Boards' unofficial status. 9/ 

• End of April., 1968 - The Board of Regents went to the New York State 
Legislature rand asked it to pass through their March proposal into 
law. At this time, both Mayor Lindsay and Governor Rockefeller 
announced support of the Regent Plan and urged the legislature to 
take swift action. 

Karp, as quoted in Gittell, op. cit ., p. 70. 
1^ Rogers, op 1 c±t: . , p. 204. 



As quoted in the Niemeyer Report, op. cit . , p. 92. 
Howe, Harold, II, 
on City of Ne^y Yoi 
See also pp. 5-12. 



Howe, Harold, II, U.' S Cbramissioner of Education, Statement before the Committee 
on City of Neg York of the New York Senate , Wednesday, February 21, 1968, p. 5. 

94 



- Gittell, op. cit . , p. 337. 

Karp, as quoted in Git.tell, op. cit ., p. 74. 
See the Two Bridges Memorandum Report, Appendices Bl and B2. 
Niemeyer Report:, op. cit , ^ p. 96. 
[(^ Karp as quoted in Gittell, op. cit . , p. 75. 229 Arthur D Little, Inc 
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May 8, 1968 - The Ocean Hill Board sent termination notices to 
19 professionals (13 teachers, 5 assistant principals, and 1 
principal) and referred them to the Board of Education for re- 
assignment .99 "This move was interpreted by the professional 
staff, the community at large, and the press as a dismissal." 
The transfer raised a storm of controversy, as the question became 
one of authority. Proponents of the Ocean Hill Board indicate 
McCoy tried to transfer the teachers within the district first 
(which is within his authority) and had tried to get Superintendent 
Donovan to transfer them, but Donovan refused. -^^-^ Others felt 
McCoy was usurping powers of others and complained of "due process" 
for the teachers (see Section II, above). 

May 14, 1968 - The Superlntepdent of Schools demanded that the 
Ocean Hill Board supply written charges and appointed Judge Rivers 
examiner. on the same day, the New York Legislature agreed to 
work on a strong decentralization bill.-*-^'^ 

May 18, 1968 - The Board of Regents announced th^t a strong de- 
centralization bill would be passed by the Legislature. The bill 
would create a 3 member coimnlsslon that would have one year to 
decentralize New York's school system and create nearly autonomous 
local school boards. -^^^ 

May 20, 1968 - The UFT lobbied 500 strong against passage of the 
Board of Regent's bill."^^^ 

May 21, 1968 - Governor Rockefeller publicly predicted a strong 
bill would be passed by the Legislature. 106 

May 22, 1968 - New York State Legislature, discarding both the 
Bundy and the Board of Regents Plans, passed the Marchl law, and 
in effect, postponed acting on decentralization for a year. 
Under this law, the Board of Education Is allowed to delegate 
authority to local boards and the Central Board of Education 
would be enlarged from 9 to 13 members. 107 



May, 1968 - According to Mayer, the Ford Foundation awarded Ocean 
Hill yet another grant at this time. Mayer did not specify the 
amount. 



• July, 1968 - Board of Education and tho 3 demonstration boards' 
had reached an impasse over delegatic^a of authority. 

See Gittell, op . ci t . , p. 33 foJ a copy of the notice. 
Niemeyer Kc^ort, op . cit . , p. 94. 



99 
100 

'^^'^ New York Civil Liberties' Union, as quoted in Gittell, op. cit ., p. 115. 
See also the Niemeyer Report, op. cit . , pp. 94, 96. 

Gittell, op. cit . , p. 337. According to the Niemeyer Report, op. cit ., p. 94, 
the UFT made the demand for written charges, "thus placing the request for • 
transfers (for which no charges are required) into the realm of dismissal." 
Karp, as quoted in Gittell, op. cit ., p. 75. 
ibid. 



105 
106 
107 
108 
109 



ibid. 



ERIC 



ibid . 

Gittell, op. cit ., p. 337.. See Appendix C of Two Bridges to compare rejected pla 
oP. cit ., p. 104. 
Gittell, op . _c it . , p. 15. 

9^- 230 
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• Last week of July, 1968 - Ocean Hill Board Member Wright submitted 
a petition to the Board of Education to have a new election in 
Ocean Hill. 

• July 30, 1968 - The Final Report on the Advisory Committee on 
Decentralizati9n (Niemeyer Report) was issued. Hi 

• July 31, 1968 - The Board of Education appointed Galamison, Vasquez 
and Lotz (3 of its members) to a committee to look into Wright's 
petition. Wright claimed 3,000 signatures on his petition; McCoy 
showed a petition with 5,000 signatures supporting the local board. 
Wright's petition was in question, moreover, due to irregularities 
in signatures. The UFT was also said to have been involved in 

. 119 

gathering the signatures • -^-^-^ 

• August 14, 1968 The Board of Education voted to ^'eiect Wright's 
petition and not to have new elections until 1969* 

• August 26, 1968 - Judge Rivers ruled that the Ocean Hill Board had 
not proved its case and would have to reinstate the professionals 
which it had "reassigned" • 

• September 4, 1968 - Superintendent Donovan announced he would limit 
his supervisory and approval functions to the "absolute minimum" in 
the "spirit of decentralization" and leave to the local superintendent, 
recommendations on: personnel, textbooks, and other materials* 

• September 9, 1968 - The UFT struck all city schools over Ocean Hill's 
not having reinstated the "reassigned". prof essionals • The Ocean Hill 
Board kept schools open and operating with a "full complement of staff, 
nearly all non-union • • • "116 , 

. September 11, 1968 - Ocean Hill residents barred returning teachers 
from the schools. H-^ 

• September 12, 1968 - The Board of Education asked State Commissioner 
of Education Allen to intercede, US 

• September 13, 1968 - The teachers went out on strike again oyer the 
reinstatement issue ,119 Attendance at Ocean Hill was "light", but all 
classrooms were manned. Legal proceedings began against UFT.l^O 

, September 14, 1968 - The Allen compromise, proposing a suspension 

of the Ocean Hill Board and the temporary transfer of the ten teachers 
out of the distrist was refused by the UFT, Allen o^^|^ed the Board 
of Education to suspend the Ocean Hill Board anyway,!^ 

^-I^ Mayer, op, cit , , p, 61, 

See Appendix D of Two Bridges for Findings and Recommendations, 

^-^-^ Mayer, op, cit ,, p, 61, 

ibid 

^•1* "The Rivers Report", as quoted in Gittell, op, cit ,, pp, 83-100, 
Guidelines , op, cit ., p, 6, 
^ Mayer, as quoted in" Gittell, op, cit ., p, 67- 
• Q Mayer, op, cit, , p. 70, UFT/Board of Education agreement came 10/7, (T.evine, 1^^«> . 

^-.jg Gittell, op. cit , , p, 338, 

ibid, ; Levine, op, cit. , p. 68, 
Mayer, op , cit > > Pv 76, 
r; !^-*- Git tell, op, cit . , pp , 338, 339, Levine op, cit, , p. 68, gives -September 15, 
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September 20, 1968 - The suspension of the Ocean Hill Board was 
lifted and the Board was granted permission by the Board of 
Education to retain teachers hired during the strike. The dis- 
puted teachers were orfered back to the district by the Board 
of Educatian.^2 

October 1, 1968 - The HEX threatened a new strike, due to teacher 
-'iiarassment at Ocean Hi 11.4-23 

October 6, 19^6:8 - The Bntard of Education suspended the Ocean Hill 
Board for 30 days for oimporoper assignment of duties for the dis- 
puted teachers. 

October 8, 1968 — McCoy, the Project Administrator, and seven of 
ithe 8 principals were relieved of their duties and reassigned to 
Central Headquarters. McCoy refused to be reassigned, and remained 
at Ocean UlUL.^'^ 

(October 9, 1968 - Disorders forced the closing of JHS 271.1^6 The 
New York Civil. Liimrties Union -issued "The Burden of the Blame: A 
Report on the Ocean HillrtlBrownsville School Controversy" which 
placed the majoriity of the blame on both the UFT and the Board 
of Education fisee Section ll, above). ^-^^ . . 

October 13, IBW, JJET voted to strike and issued a series of 

demands to Ire TSiet.,^ Hnaong themi :a demand to have the Ocean Hill 
demonstratiimi rermeai:^ failure ,128 

129 

October 14, 15 —■The UFT went out on strike for a third time. 
This time, ihowevrer:, "£ewer than 8,000 teachers" voted for the 
strike. 130 

October 16., 1?68 - Mayor Lindsay appointed a fact-finding panel 
headed by Kheel. McCoy refused Kheel's Mediation Plan which 
called for pay±ng back pay to the 10 controversial teachers. 
Four days later^ tthe panel quit.^1 

October 30, 1I96S — The. Ocean Hill Board sent a letter to Allen 
stating th:^ T^cansiLd take back the teachers in question. 

November 15^ 1968 - Tha Apellate Division in a 3:2 decision upheld 
the Rinaldi decision which voided the principals named under the 
category of BemonstratiGn School Principal and held that ;the appoint- 
uiants wetedillBgal. The ^oard of Education appealed the decision. 132 



122 



db id > > p. 339. For^m: more complete listing of day-by-day activities during: th€ 
strike see Leviiie, op. cit/, pp. 68, 69. The schools were reopened September : 
after mayoral intervention. 

Gxttell, op, cit.> p> 339. For all the day's activities, including a teacher, 

walk-out , please see Levine, op. cit., p. 69. 5 

Gxttell, op, cit . ^ p. 339. i; 11 

ibidU . .■■■"■•■li 



124 
125 
126 

128 



ibid... / p. 340. The Board of Education had reopened the schools and reinstated] 



129 
130 
131 



the^Jteachers on the IJLtii. (Levine, op. cit. , p. 69.) 

Gittell, op. cit._, p. 340. -n^l^ 
Mayer, op. cit . , p-. 69,. 

Gittell, op. cit TP . 340. See also tflie Niemeyer Report, op. cit . , pp. 9*^, 

■ ^ 132 •' — ■ ■ "i'''^'^ 

ERiC Gittell, op, cit., P..-340. ArtHurJ) Little; In8 
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• November 17] 1968 - The UFT and the Bovird of Education reached an 
agreement which ended the strike. The Ocean Hill Board was not a 
party to this agreement. The demonstration district, under the 
terms of the agreement, was placed under state' trusteeship and 
both McCoy and the Ocean Hill Board were suspended until State 
Commissioner Allen removed the ban. The State Trustee was to 
oversee the district, while a three-member panel was set up to 
investigate complaints of harassment . 133 

• November 1968 - The Special Committee on Racial. and Religious 
Prejudice was appointed by Mayor Lindsay. 134 

• November 29, 1968 - I.S. 201 and Ocean Hill schools were closed 
in support of a boycott over the cancellation of holidays to 
make up for strike time. Judge Travia ruled that the Ocean Hill 
Board was '*no more than an unofficial body of citizen advisors 
without power to transfer or suspend". 135 

• December 1968 - The Board of Education issued its Guidelines to 
Decentralization , 136 

• December 2, 1968 - Disruptions occurred in 12 schools; JHS 271 
was closed by Allen. State Trustee Johnson resigned and was re- 
placed by Dr. William D. Firman. The UFT threatened yet another 
strike. 137 

• December 13, 1968 - After a series of disruptions, the suspending 
of Rhody McCoy (on the eleventh), etc., Firman took over McCoy's 
offices while McCoy's followers boycotted JHS 271 and two other 
schools were closed. 138 

• December 16, 1968 - Dr. Wilbur R. Nordos replaced Firman as State 
Trustee. 139 

• January 15, 1969 - The Court of Appeals voided the Apellate Division 
decision. The Court of Appeals ruled the special category of Demon- 
stration School Principal correct on all counts and allowed the princi- 
pals to be reinstated. 1^0 

• January 17, 1969 - The Special Committee on Racial and Religious 
Prejudice, chaired by Judge Botein, issued its report, which ad-- 
mitted to prejudice on both sides of the controversy, but which 
was vague in its language. 141 

ibid. For all the detailed happenings about this time please see Levine, 
op. cit., pp. 112-120, 
Gittell, op. cit., p. 174. 

Levine, o p. cit., pp. 113, 114; interview with Steve Arons of the Harvard 
Education Center of Harvard University, October 9, 1969. 
See Appendix E of the Two Bridges Report for recommendations. 
Levine, op. cit., pp. 115-117. 
ibid. , pp. 118, 119. 

ibid. , p. 119. The next day JHS 271 was reopened (p. 120). 
Gittell, op. cit., p. 340. 
ibid. , p. 174. 
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January 29, 1969 - The Board of Education issued a "Plan for the ;| 

Development of a Community School District System for the City of 

New York" (as per its mandate under the Marchi Law). ;j| 

March 7, 1969 - The Ocean Hill Board was reinstated. 1^2 'I 



May 1, 1969 - The New York State Legislature enacted a new decen- 
tralization law defining the powers and duties of the school 
system, -^^3 

Fall 1969 - Ocean Hill instituted a suit requesting that the 
three demonstration districts be allowed to continue under 
their present status. 

January 1970 - Elections will be held for new community boards in 
accordance with the May 1, 1969 decentralization law (a partici- 
pant indicates this may be March 1970) • 



142 



--^ Levine, op. cit. , p. 120. 

New York State Legislature, Senate Act 5693, Assembly Act 7206, 
"An Act to Amend the Education Law . . .", May 1, 1969. 
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IV. WHAT AUTHORITY DOES THE OCEAN-HILL BOARD HAVE? 
Formal 

Like the other two demonstration districts, Ocean Hill presently has little 
power, as noted in previous sections. The Central Board retains the powers of: 
personnel hiring and firing (the Ocean-Hill board hired the Project Administrator, 
and eight principals, however); choice of curriculum; and financial budgeting 
(the Central Board pays the Project Administrator's salary, for example). In 
fact, the Board of Education never formally recognized the Ocean-Hill board. 
It is this lack of formal power which has been the center of conflict in the 
demonstration unit. 



Informal 

Ocean-Hill secured fewer informal powers from the Central Board than Two 
Bridges. They instituted curriculum additions and corrections; hired parapro- 
fessionals, and were able to retain teachers hired during the strike (like Two 
Bridges), for example, but created a storm of controversy over professional 
transfers (IS 201 achieved peaceful transfers at the same time), possibly due 
to the method employed, as has been suggested by some. As mentioned in Section 
II, moreover, the Central Board allowed no flexibility in the use of funds.' 

Dec en t r al i z a t i on 

On April 30, 1969, the New York State Legislature enacted a new decentral- 
izatiou law. This law sets up a specific set of relationships and powers 

among: 145 

The City Board ; A seven-member, board consisting of two Mayoral Appointees 
and one elected member from each of the five boroughs, (An interim board 
will be operative until a city board can be elected.) The board members' 
terms are for four years. The City Board will devise a plan to divide 
New York City into 30 - 33 districts of approximately 20,000 pupils each. 
It will also establish the size of the decentralized boards. The City 
Board is the policy-maker. It approves all actions to be taken in the 
areas of: finance, new buildings, curriculum and personnel. It submits 
its budget to ^the^mayor and allocates funds to the districts. 

The Chancellor of the city dl^frctsv-whojse^saJ^^ is paid by the city 
board and who serves a 2-4 year tenu. The Chance^Ho-r-^acts^s a middle- 
man between the City 'Board , which pays his salary, and the decentralized 
boards. Theoretically acting with equal powers with the superintendents, 
the Chancellor is the one who submits material to the City Board for 
approval. The chancellor (operating city-wide as compared to superinten- 
dents operating district-wide) has advisory and jurisdictional powers over 
the schools and the decentralized boards, ( with approval from the City 
Board) including: curriculumj establishment of schools; personnel; finance. 



144 
145 



See footnote 143. As mentioned above, the timetable may be changed. 
This account is an exact duplicate of the account in the Two Bridges 
memorandum. 
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The Decentralized (conimunity) Superintendent , whose functions are analogous v'l 

to the former centralized superintendent, theoretically has equal powers 4 

and duties with the Chancellor; however, he is subject to the decentralized J 

boards, which the Chancellor is not, ,1 

The Decentralized (Coinmunity) Boards , which will be elected on the 4th ;^ 

Tuesday of Januery, 1970, appear to have fewer powers than current demon-- > 
stration boards under this new system. They are still denied absolute 
powers, and have the further encumbrance of a "Chancellor". They have 

to apply to the City Board for Federal, State, or private funds , which are >; 

dispersed through the Chancellor. They have limited powers of transfer i 
and assignment of teachers (subject to City Board approval and contract 

constraints). The demonstration districts will continue until February of :j 

1970, when new boards will be elected, ' ' \f 

The City College of New York , will operate five of the most disadvantaged .;i 

high schools in New York City under the jurisdiction of the city board. :^ 

The diagram on the following page represents our judgment of the actual 

powers and interactions between all parties. "i 
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Blgure 1 

Powers & Interactions Under the May 1969 

Decentralization Legislation 
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Notes: 



If the approval of actions and authorized disbursement are actually channeled via 
the Chancellor (as the law designates), this channel will oparate for ceremonial 
purposes only. * 
This link is not known, but an effective Chancellor would not allow it to not exist. 



3 While the law designates the local Superintendent as equal in power to the Chancellor, 
PP^^^t is very evident from this diagram that he cannot be if the Decentralized Board 
£jv^^ active role within Its noted limitations In note 1. above. 
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V, WHAT iiRE THE GOALS OF THE QCEAJ^ HILL BOARD? 

Like the other two demonstration units, the long-range goal of Ocean Hill 
is improved education for their children. •'•^^ 

However, unlike the other two districts, community control in terms of 
hiring and firing of personnel, administration of their budget, building con- 
struction, maintenance and repair, use of outside sources for both consultation 
purposes and as a source of funds, seemed to become the paramount issues to the 
exclusion of the education of the children • Thus, the Ocean Hill Board appeared 
unwilling to perform any politically astute compromises which would endanger their, 
power confrontation with the Union, despite the fact that this situation triggered 
strikes and disrupted education. In this case, local control became an end in 
itself, overpowering the larger goal of improved education, 

A short-term measurable goal of reading score improvement has significance 
in providing documented evidence of the effects of local control over the long- 
range goal of educational improvement. This goal apparently has been realized 
through Project Read, which is credited with improvement of one grade level 
within six weeks, and often more. 



See the Ocean Hill Draft Constitution as well as Appendix B 1 and B 2 of 
the Two Bridges Report, 

According to a brochure entitled "Project Read", issued by Ocean Hill, 
Even though we must suspect The Hawthorne Effect of operating here, 
nonetheless as one observer put it "what difference does it make as long 
as the children learn?" 
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VI. IS THE OCEAN HILL BOARD REPRESENTATIVE? 

The Ocean Hill Board is larger than the Two Bridges Board, which consists 
of ten members. The Ocean Hill Board is comprised of eighteen members repre- 
senting parents (7 members) , Community (5 members) , teachers (4 members) and 
supervisors (2 members) . Each group is elected by its colleagues (except only 
the parents choose the community representatives) . Accusations were levelled 
at the original Ocean Hill Board that it was unrepresentative, since all but two 
of the seven parents' representatives were PTA Presidents 

Some feeling of misrepresentation is also apparent in the survey of 200 
parents 47% of them were negative toward the Ocean Hill Board, ^ Yet McCoy 
claimed 5,000 signatures in support of the Ocean Hill Board at the time of 
Wright's petition (See Section III above); and a New York Times article cx3n- 
trasted Two Bridges with Ocean Hill aaad IS 20.1 which ware united agains t- outsSde 
forces .l^O 

But arguments ^t w±thstanding, the .(^ean Hill Planning Councifl and the 
Ocean Hill Board apgear nro have made greanief forts to obtain commuirity partici- 
pation. They held t:3rain±ng workshops for ^ospective .Board members^ as well as for 
prospective paraprofessionals . McCoy contended a large part of hts time: in the 
early months was speant in open community meetings and communication.*151 



■^J^ Kemble, as quoted in Gittell, op> c±t. , p. 42 
7^^ Niemeyer Report, op> cit> , p. 122 

New York Times , March 30, 1969, p. 70:4, ''Strife Besets Two Bridges 

Demonstration District". 

McCoy as quoted in Gittell, op.cit * , pp. 59-60 
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VII. WHAT HAS THE OCEAN HILL BOARD ACCOMPLISHED? 

• It has managed to stir the interest of both students and teachers, 
as witnessed by: fewer student suspensions (less than 30 as opposed 
to 628 in a similar length of time before the project began); less 
vandalism (2 cases in one year, as opposed to an average of two per 
week previously); high pupil attendance (90%, as opposed to pre-^project 
70-75%); low teacher absenteeism (2%, compared to 15%); low teacher 
turnover (3%, compared to 20-25% previously); a 130'-name teacher 
waiting list (previously there were around 60 vacancies) . ^52 

• • It has established the use of 240 paraprof essionals , 16 Community 
Liaison worfers, and prof essionaisi from other fields (lawyers, 
en^neers, :^c..) as well as recrtrl'tj.ng teachers from outs ida the 
ci:ty.l53 

• It-^has es±siil±shed public relaticms and information centers for 
communicatxortzwith the coiranunity^. including a newspaper. News from 
OcaaniHll-l— Rxownsville ^ publishe3i§ monthly, which contains axticles 
deaiMTig;*w±tJi: educational issues .i^^ 

• It::ihas esrtHbilished several readiirg projects, one of which claims 
success iirzimOToving reading scox^es dramatically (see above): and 
one: of which:_~t:eaches children to read in Spanish. 155 

• It has established courses in Black culture, African history, creative 
writing, and a program in conjunction with an art workshop. 156 

• It has established innovative methods of teaching, such as a Montessori 
class; the Bereiter^Engelman Method of teaching; a Leicestershire- 
Modeled School; and Project Learn (with programmed reaciing curripula) . 157 

The most common achievement by all three demonstration units, however, is 
increased community participation. In all three areas, there has been greater 
voter turnout, greater attendance at school meetings, and more direct participa- 
tion of the lower class groups in school affairs. 158 



152 

Fantini, op . cit . , pp . 106, 107. 

McCoy, as quoted in Gittell, op. cit., p. 60. Fantini, op> cit. , p. 103. 
Moreover, greater responsibility is given to the aides and liaison workers. 
McClintick, Dave, and Sears, Art, Educational Hot Spot, Wall Street Journal , 
April 10, 1969, p. 28. 

McCoy as quoted in Gittell, op. cit., p. 60. 

Ferretti, as quoted in Gittell, op . cit . ^ p . 295; see also p. 145. 
ibid. ; The Center Forum, op. cit. , p. 5; Weilk, op . cit . , p. 14. 
Ferretti, as quoted in Gittell, op. cit. > p. 295; Weilk, op. cit. > p. 14; 
Fantini, op. cit. , p. 103. 
Gittell, op. cit., p. 332. 
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Vlll. IS THE OCEAN HILL BOARD'S POLJl Cy gffiUClNG PRIVATE OR PUBLIC 

Mayer provides ample evidence to Che effect that McCoy acted indiepend-^ 
ently of the board without the board ' s knowledge of such acts (in meetings with 
Shanker;, Donovan, Board of Education^ and the Mayor, for example, and committ- 
ments as: a result of these meetings)159 :and even paid parent reDresentatives 
withouti::eit:her Ford's knowledge or announcing it to the public. 

Mayer also furnishes other incideitts where the board was publicly swayed 
by its cchairraan, the Reverend C, Herbert- Oliver to reverse their vote (the vote 
on the teacher transfer issue was turned^ when "15-20 militants" entered the room; 
and Oliver announced rejection of the lOieel proposal after an affirmative vote 
had been taken, calling 4 special meeting and pleading with them to change the 
vote, which they did) . 161 

According to an interview with an .observer in 1968, the Ocean Hill Board 
depends heavily on McCoy, who is a comxHatent professional, but they don't like 
having to do so. McCoy, on the other: hand, gives every indication that he responds 
to mandates from the board i^^^ 

. Teachers, as has been mentioned previously, accused the Ocean Hill Board 
of intentionally leaving them out of the decision-making process. 

Thus, the Ocean Hill Board appears to function very publicly in its decision- 
making; however, its Project Administrator, Rhody McCoy, on whom the board reli'^^> 
apparently does not. 



159 
160 
161 
162 



op. cit. , pp. 23, 62, 65, 69-70, 113. 
ibid. , pp. 24-25. 
ibid. , pp. 49, 50, 56. 

See "The Year of the Dragon", Gittell, op. cit. , pp. 52-63, 
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l:\ccrj)fs from the UFT Policy State?}je}2t on 
I ')ccc)itr(ilizatio)i 



The United Federation of Tcaehcrs believes that the adoption of 
llir l>nndy proposals would irreparably harm the educational s)S- 
Itm. 'I'hc Uundy model is based upon a glorification of the old- 
tni';* rjual school structure and is unfit for the greatest urbovi 
I cnli r in ihc atoM. The Bundy model is not decentralization; it is 
IVirNani/ralioM. It runs counter to the current trend of enlarging 
s fuHil di'slricls in order to provide both for greater efficiency and- 
i'.iir:;ialion by narrowing school boundaries td increase administra- 
te t- costs and reinforce segregation. Finally, the Bundy report 
j.'.n.iu'i, the new power and integrity of the professional teacher 
V. h'l will not continue to teaeh in any school or district where pro- 
fr^vional decisions are made by laymen. 

(\-ntral Board of Education. The present Board of Education 
'.hn;M]j be removed immediately by the legislature and a caretaker 
1 *»Hd a])poiiilcd» This is not an attack on the present board of its 
r^'hviilual members. Tliey have tried hard. It may be that they 
I'.ivc (lone as well as anyone could during these tr}*ing years. But 
'."•c nuist rccogni/.e that they have lost public confidence and their 
"•Mtinnalion in ofiice merelv provokes increasing community hos- 
tility. ^ ^ , 



Source: Quoted in Gittell, op. cit., pp. 219-221 
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DcccntjaUz::!::n. The New York City Sdiool System sliriulcl Ije-:- 
dcccntraliv-::!. The number of local school districts formed sliould 
be under f;f:cc:» in order to insure Ihc possibility of integration 
within cael) d.-trict and to reduce administnitive costs. 

Local School Beards. Each local scliool district sliould have a 
local schoo] biard of eleven members. All should be elected by 
parents in the community and sliould serve without pay. Limita- 
tions should be placed upon expenses and reimbursement for lost 
salar}'. At )ea:t six members of the local school board shall be 
parents of children in the school. 

District Superintendent District superintendents who meet state 
qualifications :hall be employed by local school boards on contract 
for a specified term of office. 

Funding. The central Board of Education shall continue to con- 
trol those pa::j of the budget that represent its legal and contrac- 
tual obligations. Since salaries, pension costs, social security taxes, 
and other co>ts are central obligations, no service is performed by 
requiring local districts to act as a mere transmission belt. Funds 
distributed to local boards should be for their own use — admin- 
istrative and educational. Local boards should be guaranteed funds 
instead of merely getting whatever remains of central funds. Thus, 
a fixed percentage of all new funds must be earmarked for local 
distribution. This proposal would make teachers and community 
allies rather than competitors*. Under the Bundy proposal, the more 
money teachers receive, the less for localities. Under this proposal 
the greater the budget increase, the greater the sum for districts , 
and for leaehers. \\4icreas the Bundy Report mandates a budget 
based on the^funds likely to be available, the Board of Education 
shall develop its budget request on the basis of educational needs, 
not the availability of funds. 

Nov Central Board. Tlie new central board shall be appointed 
by the mayor. For each vacancy, the mayor shall select from three 
names> these to be elected by all members of the local school 
boards. The board shall be unsalaried. 

Teacher Licensing and Appointment. New York City should 
engage in a vigorous nationwide recruiting campaign, A national 
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tcaclicr cxainiiKilion and ?in .v; by tlio Burcnii of Pcrvjiiiid : :i 

sljonld l)c used, witli a luinir:—:. cam mark C'5taljlisliCfl. Aj>i>oint^ 

mcnl'; sli^uld 1)C made to di-in::: ::om a ranked list by the central , 
board, on tlie basis of vacnr.::-: r inal tcmirc of a teacher slionld S. 
depend upon successful co:v.r*:,:.'::i of an on lbe job internsliip. ;f 
Thus, although the Board o: ::\i::'.incrs would bceliininnted, the • 
merit system would be mainlA::-.;v.. 

Promotion. We oppose the c;:-.:i'.niation of the liierarchical mili- : j 

tary model of .supervision. Wc a two-track system: adniinistra- 
tors employed from nonteadic: on the basis of administrative 

competence and super\'isor,s for a term of office by tenured 'jv 

nicmbeis of their faculties. 

Collective Bargaimng. All collective bargaining shall be city-wide. 
Present tenure provisions shall cor.tinue. 

Professimimismr^K^ifn^^^^ lecogn i/e the r igh t 

of the teacher to make cduc.ii:.v/„il decisions within lus area of 
coinpelcnce. 

Teacher Transfer. A permanent staff is an essential ingredient 
for cfTcctive schools, and the transfer plan established in the con- 
tract advances this goal. Thus, the transfer policy shall remain a 
contractual matter. 

The UFT endorses the following innovations: 

L a two-track system for administration and education ; 

2. increased assignments of p:u:iprofessionals in the schools with : \ 

a procedure to aid their training so that they would be encouraged 
to become teachers . j • - c 

3. the coordination of conmnmily efforts for the education of 
children—thus museums, hospitals, Recreation centers, etc. would 
be utilized 

4. the liaison arrangemciils between the eomnumity board and 
the UFT district chairman 

5. the arrangements that niighi be made to educate some chil- 
dren for a portion of their school day in the homes of parents in " 

the community. : 
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I- INTRODUCTION 

The IS 201 Demonstration Unit, one of three in New York City (Oceaa Hill- 
Brownsville, Two Bridges and IS 201), consists of Intermediate School 201 and 
its four feeder elementary schools. Located in East Harlem, the population of 
the area is predominantly Black (81%), with some Puerto Rican (l7%) and almost 
no White residents According to the New York Times , 85% of the pupils 

are Black (and 60% of the teachers). 2 

Demographically , the area consists of the socio-economically disadvantaged; 
30% of the adult population has an educational completion level of eight years or 
less; 62% were born in the South (only 14% were born in New York City); 66% had 
total family incomes of less than $5,000; and one-half to two-thirds lived in 
unsound housing. 3 

The situation and circumstances of schools in the IS 201 District are simi- 
lar to those in the Qther two demonstration districts. In a survey of 200 resi- 
dents of the IS 201 district, parents placed schools fourth in a ranking of the 
five biggest problems in their neighborhood . Schools are characterized as di- 
lapidated, often siib'gtandard, either crowded and inadequate or underutilized, and 
staffed with large numbers of substitute teachers.^ Moreover, the children's rate 
of learning appears to diminish every year causing them to fall further behind; 
in February, 1964, 50% of the children in the district were reading two to five 
years below grade level; when tested in 1966, 85% of the elementary school child- 
ren in the district were two to five years below grade level. 5 

Attempts have been made to alleviate the situation, similar to those in Ocean 
Hill-Brownsville and Two Bridges. A Head Start Program has been inaugurated; the 
schools have been designated "special service schools", eligible for supplementary 
remedial services; new library facilities were established in 1966-1967; the 
pupil-teacher ratio is favorable, ranging from 13:1 to 16:1 in 1968; and IS 201 
has the highest annual expenditures per student of the 3 demonstration units, 
ranging from $900 to $1,000. 



Advisory Committee on Decentralization, Final Report of the Advisory Committee 
on Decentralization, submitted to the Board of Education of the City of New 
York, July, 1968, (known as Niemeyer Report) p. 111. Rogers (see footnote 9) 
indicates that IS 201 is 40% Puerto Rican (p. 225). 

Stern, Michael, New York Times , ''Once Torn IS 201 Off to a Good Start", 
September 21, 1968, p. 20. 
Niemeyer Report, op. cit. , pp. 64, 110-112. 
ibid. , pp. 66, 113. 

Jones, Dorothy S. , "The Issues at IS 201: a View from the Parent's Committee", 
Integrated Education , October - November, 1966, p. 18. (A printing of two 
memoranda, which had bran written on September 19, 1966 and October 4, 1966) 
Niemeyer Report, op. cit. , pp. 66, 67. But New York City's 1968 average per 
pupil expenditure was $1,000 (Fantini, Mario D., "Participation, Decentralization, 
Community Control, and Quality Education", The Record-Teacher's College , 
September, 1969, Vol. 71, No. 1, p. 94.) 
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II. mo ARE THE M/\ 30R GROUPS INVOLVED IN THE DISTRICTS ; ' HOW DO THEY INTERACT ? 
a. Parents 

Like the Ocean Hill District, parents do not appear to organize into groups 
dealing with educational problems to a great extent, but rather to coalesce under 
dynamic leadership of individuals involved with either religious institutions or 
anti-poverty groups. 

Only two parents* groups are mentioned with any frequency in the literature: 
the Parents' Associations and the Harlem Parents Committee (both of which will be 
discussed below) • Yet parents give ample evidence of dissatisf ac :ion with their 
schools (42% of 200 surveyed felt that their schools were not as good as they 
used to be) 7 and with the school system which spawns the conditions of the schools. 

One explanation of the paucity of parents' groups involved in the demonstra- 
tion unit is the fact that the Puerto Rican minority "see problems of adjustment 
as more linguistic and cultural than ethnic^'S and thus tend to set themselves 
apart from the Blacks. 'Rogers also offered the explanation that Puerto Ricans 
are disinclined to engage in social protest. He quotes a Puerto Rican leader 
as saying, 

"It is difficult to convince Puerto Rican parents that they have any 
basis or right to challenge the school system . . . from all their 
experience they hold great confidence in the public schools and a 
general attitude of respecting authority . . . Negroes are more mili- 
tant about rights they feel they have not been able to get, while 
Puerto Ricans withdraw instead of getting angry. They have a hope 
the Negroes don't have. Their reaction to a poor school is when I 
earn a little more money we'll move to a better area or go back to 
Puerto Rico. They have a dream that the Negroes don't have - a 
little education, a better job, and you are equal. 

This explanation is doubly meaningful in light of the fact that of 40 parent- 
requested pupil transfers, as of February, 1968, 30 were Puerto Rican. 



United Parents Association 



The United Parents Association is termed the most powerful moderate organiza- 
tion in New York City, with a large political base; substantial financial backing; 
considerable numbers of parent volunteers to perform research and reporting 
activities; and a technically and politically sophisticated staff. The UFA 
is reportedly able to exert maximum influence on the Board of Education. -^-^ 



7 

8- 



10 
11 



ibid., p. 115. 

Goldbloom, Maurice J., *'The New York School Crisis", as quoted in Gittell, 
Marilyn, and Berube, Maurice, eds.. Confrontation at Ocean Hill-Brownsville , 
Praeger, New York,' 1969, p. 254. 

Rogers, David, 110 Livingston Street, Politics and Bureaucracy in the New 
York City School System, Random House, New York, 1968, p. 225. 
Buder, Leonard, '*IS 201's Violence Spurs Transfers", New York Times , 
February 8, 1968. 
Rogers, op. cit> > p. 170. 
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The UPA represents mainly middle class parents and is strongly Jewish, al- 
though Rogers notes an increase of Black and Puerto Rican members. Nonetheless 
"most minority group members of UPA are middle class and disassociate themselves 
from the demands and tactics of lower class Ghetto populations". Its stand for 
the status quo and. against decentralization is perhaps due to the fears about 
Black and Puerto Rican groups taking over power locally. 12 

Thus a to; UPA official, in 1967, stated that the protests over IS 201 were , . 
consistently led by a small group which had not only a limited following, but 
also limited interest in educational improvement; and UPA publicly denounced 
IS 201 's insistence on a black principal (the issue will be described in 
succeeding sections). 13 

Although generally having a single position, with a high degree of consensus 
among its local chapter some local organizations were not in consensus.!^ The 
UPA did not require local chapters to be members of its organization; IS 201 
was one which was not. Dave Spencer, Project Administrator for the demonstration 
unit, was a vice-president of the Parents Association (PA) when be became involved 
with the district in March 1967, and became president when the preceding president 
left a meeting, claiming no community representative had been invited. 15 An 
earlier example is the 1966 boycott protesting Lisser's appointment as principal 
(see succeeding sections for this incident) which was organized by Isiah Robinson, 
head of one of the Parents' Associations. (Significantly, Robinson was also 
Chairman of the Harlem Parents Committee.) 16 At the time Dave Spencer became 
President, the organization also changed to accept community members who were 
not parents and renamed itself the Parent-Community Organization. 

Harlem Parents Committee 

According to Rogers, the Harlem Parents Committee came out of the New York - 
branch of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) 
and included middle class black militants, lawyers, artists and community workers 
who foraed together in the summer of 1968 to protest against Harlem schools and 
the intensely segregated school system. Isiah Robinson, who had been President 
of the PA for JHS 139, and Mrs. Thelma Johnson, a community organization special-- 
ist who later became a top education official in the Lindsay organization, led 
the committee. The HPC was generally a strong supporter of Galamison although 
their focuses were different: HPC was concerned with improving Harlem's schools, , 
of which JHS 139 was symbolic pf all that was wrong, while Galamison 's Parents 
Workshop of the NAACP was-- concerned with improving schools on a city-wide basis 
and had previously led a series of successful demonstrations against the city's 
schools. Galamison later became a member of the New York City School Board. 

ibid. , pp. 170^175. 
ibid. , pp. 179, 180, 369. 
ibid. , p. 369. 

Kemble, Eugenia, New York's Experiments in School Decentralization; A Look At 
Three Projects , a compilation of reprints from United Teacher , p. 8. 
Gustaitis, Rasa, ''The Angry Parents of IS 201", Reporter > Vol. 35, November 17, 
1966, p. 30. 



12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
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The HPC group apparently was unable to mobilize a large following, although its 
monthly newspaper, the Harlem Black Paper was reportedly "widely circulated". 17 



b. Teachers 



While teachers are threatened by lay participation, being unaccustomed to 
reform from outside the establishment, particularly from the Black community, 
it should be remembered that 60% of the IF 201 faculty wan Black. Teachers in 
all demonstration districts originally cooperated with the communities, through 
their union, the United Federation of Teachers (UFT) , in their bid for local 
control and through the UFT's introduction of More Effective Schools (MES) a 
program designed to raise standards by increased expenditures per pupil and 
increasing the teaching staff, Gittell^guggests their motivation was to 
maintain control of the reform process. Nonetheless sources generally 
agree that teachers were highly involved in the planning of the demonstration 
units. It appears as if they were more involved in IS 201, in fact, than in 
any other demonstration unit. The IS 201 Board also appears to be the only 
one which has consistently been able to maintain teacher representatives as 
me.z'^^rs , 

Later animosities between teachers and the community led ^o charges of 
non-representation of teacher wishes. This must be discounted somewhat in 
light of the evidence, although 30-AO teachers requested transfers in 1967, 

United Federation of Teachers (UFT) 

According to Rogers, the UFT, exclusive bargaining agent for 50,000 teachers, 
had ties with all three parent groups (Negro civil rights groups. White liberals, 
and moderates) , The Union had played an important bargaining role for liberaliz- 
ing the New York City School System and for greater prof essionalization of the 
teacher's role. Generally sympathetic to desegregation and ghetto school problems, 
it nonetheless is attacked by civil rights groups for its stand on problem pupils 
and on the teacher transfer problems. Also, many individual teachers do not follow 
the leadership of the2|Jnion and are provincial and ethnocentric in their dealings 
with ghetto children, A confidential source views the Union as inactive in 
implementing its publicly-expressed support. 



Moreover, the UFT, according to Sayre and Kaufman, has a **desire to be self- 
directing, self-sufficient and autonomous", particularly in the area of personnel, 
Goldberg calls it ^gn organization of civil service bureaucrats rather than of 
teachers, per se". 



17 



18 
19 
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21 



Rogers, op,cit,, p. lOA, The point regarding NAACP is unclear, as an observer 
claimed. That any ties, among, those forming the HPC with NAACP had been terminated 
years before and that the NY branch had no role in initiating HPC, 
Gittell, op,cit. , pp, 8-9, 

See Kemble, op,cit , , See also Minter, Thomas K, , A Study of the New York City 
Board of Education Demonstration Pro:iects; IS 201, Two Bridges, Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville , a ciraft, October 10, 1967, p, 23 (referenced as the Minter Draft). 
Rogers, op,cit,, pp. 192-4, The Union, according to a confidential source, had 
50,000 members but affected 60,000 teachers. 

As quoted in Goldberg, Gertrude S, , "IS 201': An Educational Landmark", IRCQ ^ 
Bulletin Eric Information Retrieval System for the Disadvantaged, New York, 
V61.II, No, 5 and Vol III, No, 1, winter 1966-1967. 
op, cit , , p, 4. 
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A participant in the early planning days of IS 201 contended (as in 1958" 
interview) that the IS 201 planning council attempted to negotiate xocally with 
the union, which insisted on going t^.irough Union channels, with resultant red 
tape and ill feelings between the union and the community. Another participaiit 
disagrees, stating that only the teachers demonstrating against the Demonstration 
were contacted: the council later negotiated city-wide with the UFT, The local 
governing board of the union was apparently against uniting with the community 
because, our source indicated, the union felt that it needed to take the initiative, 
of having a plan with some power. The union did not want education under the 
control of the community; this became their key arguing point. According to 
our source, the community finally gave up trying to work with the union. 

The union appears to be less powerful in IS 201, however, than in Ocean 
Hill-Brownsville -for only 10% of teachers were out dur^^g the September 9, 1968 
strike, despite the fact that IS 201 was 80-85% union. 

Two specific issues led to hostilities between the union, and. .the community 
(other than the Teacher^'s Strike, which wasn't well supported by the teachers 
in the district): teachers refused to teach in a temporary location (an old 
school) while the community tried to reach an agreement with the Board of 
Education, and they pressured for the retention of the Board of Education's 
appointed principal, Lisser (rather than a Black principal, which was demanded 
by the community). These issues will be discussed more fully in later sections, 

c. The Board of Education 

According to an interview with an observer of the New York demonstration 
units, the Board of Education viewed the demonstration units as stop-gap measures 
to stop the rioting and appease pressure groups (both from the community's desire 
for local control and from Mayor Lindsay's committee, which was planning decentrali' 
zation). Furthermore, other observers imply the Central Board was unwilling to 
delegate any real authority for change (i.e,, control) to the demonstration boards. 
The Niemeyer Report indicated that there were "considerable misunderstandings" 
between the local boajd and the Board of Education, particularly over the autonomy 
of the project boards The. Board of Education was- reluctant, despite repeated 
requests, to spell out to any Demonstration Board the dimensions of its authority, 
according to a confidential source. 

The Central Board played a unique role in the IS 201 situation by reviewing 
plans to build a school on a site which was obj,ectionable to local parents and 
community representatives. The Central Board designated the school as an "Inter- 
mediate School" (grades 5-8) and projected two benefits: 

(1) "it would hasten the exit of minority group children from their 
neighborhood schools into larger, racially mixed schools, and 

(2) it would make possible a four-year sequence of language ag^ 
mathematics in senior high school ," (underscoring added)" 

" Stern, Michael, "Once Torrf'IS 201 Off To A Good Start", op.cit, 
Niemeyer Report, op, cit , , pw 95, 

Minter, Thomas K, , Intermediate School 201, Manhattan, Center of Controversy -, ; 
A Case Study, Cambridge, June 2, 1967, p, 4- , 
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The latter objective or benefit was, of course, not relevant to an inter- 
mediate school (grades 5^8), the former was important to Harlem parents and 
community agencies, who hastened to point out that the location could not 
(without redistricting and/or bussing the students) meet the integration goals 
pf the local community. The Central Board, however, promised thai: the school 
would be integrated. When it later became apparent that integration could not 
be achieved (both because of piracticality as well as the Central Board's in- 
flexibility of policy) the movement for local control was pressed by poverty agency 
representatives and civil rights groups. However, controls to reach the dual 
goals of integration and improved educational achievement were not to be dele- 
gated to the resulting Demonstration Unit Board, Indeed, from the viewpoint of 
Demonstration Board members, the goal of integration had become irrelevant as 
well as Impossible to achieve on a practical basis. 

The Board of Education showed signs of cooperation with the IS 201 Board 
in: appointing both a principal aad a Project Administrator as "consultgyts" 
when they lacked the traditionally proper credentials for certification, 
fighting a legal battle with the Council of Supervisory Associations (CSA) over 
the creation-^of a new category outside the city regulations (Demonstration School 
Principal); and exempting teachers already in Harlem schools (but not those 
outside Harlem) from regulations controlling transfers if they wished to volunteer 
for assignment to IS 201 (this was a two-way street; tho^| wishing to transfer 
from IS 201 to other Harlem schools were also exempted). However, it has also 
been accused of sabotaging the IS 201 Board's efforts by: not funding them 05^ 
providing programs; not attempting to provide integration for ^^e schools; 
not clarifying the powers which the IS 201 Board could exercise; de-^emphasizing 
the programmatic aspects of their proposals (like suggesting the dropping of 
MES); ^nd by reversing themselves on the Black principal issue (apparently 
due to pressures from the UFT, CSA and others). An IS 201 community member 
commented that the Board acted positively only when it was absolutely necessary. • 
This only increased local community members' determination to press for assistance 
via the local community , the State Commissioner of Education, and the Ford Foundation. 

The local community became disillusioned with the Board of Education; this 
disillusionment crystallized in an October 20, 1966 closed meeting with the Board 
of Education. The IS 201 School and the Board of Education could not agree as to 
the negotiating committee's role and refused cooperation with them on a Task 
Force to study the decentralization issue. Since Bundy agreed to chair the Task 
Force on the condition that the community be represented (and the community, 
supporting the Negotiating Committee, refused to participate), the Task Force was 
quietly dropped. The community, at this point, ceased communication with the 
Board of Education until April, 1967. The Niemeyer Report documented the lack 
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ibid . , pp. 3-4. 

Niemeyer Report, op .cit . , p. 86. 
Gittell, op. cit . , pp. 336-340. 
Minter, op. cit . , p. 5. 

In a 1968 interview with a participant in the early planning stages. See 
also the Niemeyer Report, pp. cit. , p. 87. 

New York Civil Liberties Union, "The Burden of the Blame", as quoted in 
Gittell, op. cit . , p. 106. 

Rogers, op. cit . , p. 485. See also the Niemeyer Report, op. cit . , p. 95. 
„Kemble, op. cit . , p. 3. 

Jones, op. cit . , p. 14, plus confidential information. 
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of communication between the two groups at the time of IS 201 's proposal for 
community control. 63% of 200 parents surveyed^^n the IS 201 demonstration 
unit were negative toward the Board of Education, 

The Board of Education criticized the Bundy Report (see below) and.^set 
up the Advisory Committee on Decentralization to study the demonstration units, 
which it did for approximately one year. The Niemeyer Report wa3 the result 

of this study. The Board- of Edy^ation also published its own position in _ 

Gui delines to De<ientra lization. 

38 

d. Local Boards 

The local board is chosen by the Board of Education from a list recommended 
by a panel of representatives of parent associations and community organizations. 
(According to a community member only establishment supporters make the list.) 
The "Mstrict -Superintendent belongs to thei Board, although not a voting member, 
yet Is more responsive to the school system, particularly the Superintendent of 
Schools, than to the community. The local board communicates with the Board of 
Education through the Office of . Coordination for Local School Boards. Three 
members of the Parent Board serve as an ad hoc committee for local school boards 
overseeing 30 local school boards. The constituency^^f the local board 
changed several times during the IS 201 controversy. 

According to Rogers, a 1965 survey of local board members found 50% of 
those surveyed referring to their contacts with the Board of Education .as "bad". 
They felt powerless and frustrated in their attempts to advise the Board of 
Education, which they felt did not take them seriously. In IS 201 the local, 
board took an active role against the Board of Education, resigning, en masse, 
during the controversy over the IS 201 school. According to Rogers, Reverend 
Vincent Pasa, spokesman for the local board, declared publicly, in November 
1966, "The Central Board has utterly refused to discuss the issues seriously 
with. us or with the parents. The board's proposal for us to set up a parents' 
cotmnittee to advise the school administration would make it nothing more than 
a glorified PTA," 

e. State Education Commissioner 

Commissioner James Allen has been involved in the demonstration units, al- 
though Rogers indicates his efforts in the realm of education have been ineffectual 
due to pressures from the Governor's Staff, and others. Nevertheless, as an in- • J 
dividual, Allen is "one of thg^most reform and innovation-minded State Education vi 
Commissioners in the nation." Allen himself called a meeting to attempt to 
settle the IS 201 controversy (although i significantly, he miffed both the UFT 

Niemeyer Report, op.clt. , pp. 97-98. 
ibid . , p. 122, 

Board of Education of the City of New York, Guidelines to Decentraliztion , 
New York, December 1968. 

This term will be used to refer to those lay boards appointed by the Board of ^ 
Education which were revitalized in 1962 to operate in an advisory capacity 
to the Board of Education. 
Minter, op.cit . , p. 20. 
Rogers, op.cit. , pp. 370*^374. 

ibid. , pp. 373-37A. % 
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and the cotumunity by excluding them and the IS 201 community would later complain 
that he would not see them because he was unablg2to intervene in New York City 
without a request from the Board of Education), He also set up a committee to 
investigate charges and counter-charges from various groups involved in all three 
demonstraCion units. (A confidential source disagrees with the above view- 
point, stressing Allen's immense interest in IS 201 and stating he became un- 
officially involved in its early controversies, although legally unable to effect 
action . ) 

f • The Council of Supervisory Associations (CSA) 

Composed of Principals and Assistant Principals, the CSA maintains that 
education is the province of professionals and that lay intrusion will' lower 
educational standards, and consequently has been viewed as playing a "consis- 
tently obstructionist role'* in attempts to decentralize or localize control. 
Rogers labels it, "the most powerful organi7ation of the professional groups", 
and indicates that this group has successfully blocked or subvert^^ all 
attempts at either decentralization or local control made so far. Another 
source indicates the CSA has a tradition of ot^posing any change in the system. 

Gittell cites the group as one of the three groups whose major impet^^ 
was against reform (the others being the UFT and the Board of Education), 
and Rhody McCoy, the Ocean Hill' Project Administrator, treats it scathingly, 
as follows: "It is noteworthy that this body of educators, representing years 
of experience and leadership, has not as an association developed a single 
program to improve education in the city; rather, as an effective political 
lobby,/ it has reacted negatively to most programs. It enjoys a reputation 
of being against minority group education." 

The CSA, with the UFT, lobbied against the passage of the Bundy Report, and 
was the body which brought suit, against the creation of the special category of 
Demonstration School Principal; it was a^go involved in pressuring the Board 
of Education in the Black Principal issue. 

g. The Mayor's Office 

The Mayor's office has been variously involved with the demonstration units, 
and with IS 201 in particular. The Niemeyg^ Report states the Mayor "s office was 
involved in the IS 201 school controversy. Even after the school was open, 
Rogers indicates the Mayor's office was still involved in discussions amongst 
parties in the dispute. Accordint to Minter, it was the Mayor's office which 
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Minter, op.cit. , p. 12. 
Niemeyer Report, op.cit. , p. 78. 
Rogers, op.cit. , p. 195. 
Gittell, op.cit. , p. 330. 

McCoy, Rhody, "The Year of the Dragon", as quoted in Gittell, op.cit. , p^.,61.. 
Gittell, op.cit . , p. 15. ' J. 

Minter, op. cit . , p. 18. 

op. cit . , p. 68. See also Rogers, op.cit . , p. 364. 
Rogers, op.cit. , p. 367. 
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suggested that the Board of Education appoint a Task Force in 1966 to ^'maintain 
a dialogue^'^Y^th the IS 201 district. (Although the Task Force was never very 
effective). 

The Mayor's office accused the Board of Education of bad handling of the 
IS 201 dispute in September 1966, but was in turn accused by the IS 201 
community because^^hey presented the situation to the Mayor and '^received no 
hint of support*^ 

Mayor Lindsay himself came out in favor of the Board of Regent's Bill, after 
speeches pleading for decentralization had not been able to affect acceptance of 
his proposed legislation (see below, under Section III), The Mayor's involve- 
ment in education has been severely criticized, either on the basis that he is 
trying to "run the schools*' (by teachers and professionals in the system) or 
that he was unsuccessful at it (Rogers, Mayer, et.alQ . 

The New York State Legislature presented Mayor Lindsay with a mandate for 
a plan for decentralization. Accompanying the man^^te was the promise of $5A 
million in additional state aid for New York City. 

The Mayor's Advisory Panel on Decentralization 

On April 30, 1967, Lindsay organized the Mayor's Advisory Panel on Decentrali- 
zation of the New York City Schools, with McGeorge Bundy as ^gs Chairman. Their 
position on decentralization was published in November, 1967. 

The UFT and the Council of Supervisory Associations subsequently lobbied 
against, passage of the Bund- Report, as it came to be known. Git tell ^^ggests 
that this was partly due to fear of Mayoral control of city education. A 
confidential source elaborated on this indicating self-interest in maintaining 
the status quo was the reason; fear of Mayoral contirol was an excuse. 

As previously noted, the Board of Education was also unfavorably disposed 
toward the Bundy Report (which was suggested as a main impetus for the Board's 
own Advisory Committee) . 

The Human Resources Administration (HRA) 

Rogers referred to thx^j agency as a "super-agency administering poverty, 
manpower, education and welfare programs". The agency if presently trying to 
coordinate data from other agencies to spotlight educational service needs. 
Its Office of Educational Liaison, has been the Mayor's main agency working to get 
legislative acceptance of decentralization; its Education Action Division, under 
Commissioner Thelma Johnson (influential in the Harlem Parents Conmiittee, before 

op.cit . , p. 8. 

ibid. , p. 463. Jones, op . c it . ,;^P:. .^26 .,ind^^^^ that Mayor Lindsay supported 

the principals and staff on this issue. - ^ ^ „ — 

Gittell, op.cit. , p. 335. 
ibid^ 

Mayor's Advisory i'anel on Decentralization of the New York City Schools, 
Reconnect ion for Learning, A Cotrnnunity School System for New York City , 1967..: 
Gittell, op.cit. , pp. 4-10, 14. 
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leaving it for as mentioned above ) has played a key role in pressing for 
school reforms. (She has since returned to HPC, leaving HRA) . 

In fact, the Education Action Division is the staff unit for the Council 
Against Poverty's education committee, both of which have been involved in 
ghetto ^geas with Headstart programs and training and organizing poverty area 
groups. ^ 

IS 201 and the HRA issued a joint proposal, "IS 201 and its Feeder Schools: 
An Autonomous Community Center Combining Services, Training, and Research 
Functions. A Proposal for Cooperation between HRA and the Parent-Teacher 
Planning Board of IS 201 and its Feeder Schools'', which proposed a community- 
centered facility. Apparently, thi^gproposal was never made available to the 
public nor its contents publicized. (According to a community participav.c 
it was never agreed on.) 

h. The Board of 'Regents 

The Board of Regents was involved in New York's demonstration units in both 
the broader and the narrower (IS 201) sense. In the broader sense, they were in- 
volved in the decentralization issue (see Section III, below), in drafting, 
proposing and lobbying for a decentralization plan. 

In the narrower sense, the entire Board of Regents was involved in IS 201, 
including its legal counsel and professional staff. They were involved through 
their committee. Committee on Integration , and through Kenneth B. Clark, a 
Board of Regents member, and member of the Committee on Integration. When the 
Board of Education rejected IS 201' s proposal, they turned to Clark, who helped 
write a second proposal, which apparently had the support of the Committee on 
Integration, as well as other influential parties. However, this second proposal 
was not accepted by^ghe Board of Education. Moreover, Clark maintained close 
contact with Allen. 
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i The Ford Foundation 

In June 1967, the Ford Foundation awarded IS 201 a $51,000" planning grant 
According to Karp, moreover. Ford worked with IS 201 after the Septembgj 1967 
confrontation between the IS 201 community and the Board of Education. The 
Board of Education had included Ford in its Task Force for decentralization and 
had, in fact, asked Bundy to head the Task Force (which he woulg^^^^^ been 
willing to do, had the community groups joined the Task Force). 

Rogers, op.cit. , pp. 121, 334, 335, 467. 
59 ibid. , p. 467. 
^ Kemble, op.cit . , p. 11. 

Jones, op.cit . , p. 27; Confidential information. 

Niemeyer Report, op.cit . > p. 69. Levine, Naomi, Ocean Hi ll Brownsville; 
Schools In Crisis , New York, Popular Library, 1969, p. 15, indicates that 
all 3 grants were given to the Board of Education in May to disburse. 
Karp, Richard, "School Decentralization in New York", as quoted in Gittell, 
op.cit., p. 66. Rogers (op.cit., p. 364) also indicates that Ford was involved 
in a "coalition" in. support of local control at this time. 
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The Foundation worked on and supported the Bundy Report (Bundy being 
President of the Ford Foundation) which was mandated by Mayor Lindsay. In 
fact, an observer indicated Marjo Fantiniwas Bundy's assistant and the key 
writer of the report. The Foundation thus, by working for the Mayor', as well 
as funding local effr iis to obtain community control, appeared to be working 
"both sides of the street'*. Ford has been sharply criticized for these under^ 
takings, in particular by: Mayor who feels that outside non-participative 
consultants and agencies, by ngt having to be accountable for their errors, are no 
respong^ble in their actions; ICemble, who accuses Ford of using childggn as 
pawns; and the Board of Education, who accuse Ford of power-grabbing. 

j • Yeshiva University 

According to a 1968 interview with a professor. Professors Gottesfeld 
(who was formerly with OEO's MEND in Harlem) and Gordon developed a research 
plan to tackle the question of how the New York City Board should operate; 
approached the Board of Education with their plan; and were turned down on 
the basis of lack of funding. They then went to IS 201 with it. They en- 
couraged the community and teachers to work together, being primarily re- 
sponsible for UFT inclusion. A confidential sourse feels Yeshiva was 
seeking funds and ^as not actually interested in cooperating with the com- 
munity. 

The IS 201 proposal, ''Academic Excellence: Community and Teachers Assume 
Responsibility for the Education of the Ghetto Child" was written by these two 
professors, mainly along MES lines (the professors felt strongly that since 
teachers must do the teaching, they must be happy with the manner in which 
they are teaching), although expanded to include reading projects developed 
by Yeshiva and Project Beacon, a Yeshiva University incer-departmental project 
that conducts research ?.nd training in educating ghetto students. (Project 
Beacon has an "information retrieval center on the disadvantaged" funded by 
GEO) Although Yeshiva was vnritten into the proposal as a consultant to the 
district, and, as such, would have a member on the IS 201 Boggd, the community 
dropped Yeshiva (and Project Beacon) from the final version. 

An observer indicates that Yeshiva was subsequently phased out of the 
project. The implication is that Yeshlvd by closely tying itself to the UFT, 
suffered when the IS 201 coiinunity became frustrated with the UFT local; another — 
implication is found in Yeshiva* s reading and writing studying center which has 
close ties to the Central Board; and a respondent indicated the community was 
loathe to accept authority in the hands of Yeshiva rather than the community. 



Mayer, op.cit . , pp. 116-117. 
Kemble, op.cit . , p. 12. 
Rogers, op.cit. , p. 367. 
Goldberg, op.cit. , p. 4. 

Kemble, op.cit . , p. 10; confidential information. 
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k, Anti-Poverty Groups 

Although IS 201 appears to have a great number of these groups involved 
most groups are not officially represented (by officers, for example) but 
happen to share some of the same personnel, who were deeply interested in 
education long before involvement in anti-poverty agencies, according to a 
participant. They are as follows: 

Massive Economic Neighborhood Development (MENp)_ 

There appears to be consensus among sources that OEO-financed MEND was 
heavily represented ia the IS 201 community. The Niemeyer Report states that 
^'community activists appeared to be most influential in the planning g^ase 
primarily poverty workers or ex-poverty workers associated with MEND". 
Goldbloom felt that'*MEND endeavored to channel discontent over the choice 
of a site into the demand for a Black principal", and was responsible for 
the school boycott. Some teachers, in fact, accused MEND of "c^jtrol", 
and '^takeover", and being "over represented** on the IS 201 Board. Other 
individuals deny this accusation. 

Community Association of East Harlem Triangle (Triangle) 

In September 1966, the community organizations and parents elected a 
Negotiating Committee to meet with the Board of Education oveij^the IS 201 
issue. A representative from Triangle was chosen as a member. Minter 
mentions Triangle as one of the three largest age^^ies involved in the 
planning phase (the other two bein^^MEND and UBA), Ford's Planning Grant 
was administered through Triangle, 

United Block Association (UBA) 

We know nothing about this association other than the fact that both 
Wilcox and Minter c^te is as influential in the development of the IS 201 
demonstration unit, and that it, too, was represented on the Negotiating 
Committee. Kemble quotes a teacher as saying, however, that UBA wasn't 
represented on the IS 201 Board. A confidential source indicates the 
organization was not influential, but individuals were.- For example, Helen 
Testamark was an early leader of the negotiating committee who had been 
actively involved in UBA, as well as being Chairman of the PA Council. 
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op. cit . , p, 69. 

Goldbloom, as quoted in Gittell, o£_^^ci_t . , p, 255» 
Kemble, op.cit , , p. 9. 
Jones, op. cijt^ > , p. 20, 
Minter, op. cit > , p. 4. 
_ Kemble, op. cit, , p. 5. 

Wilcox, Preston, "The Controversy Over IS 201", Urban Review, July 1966, 
p, 12. See also Minter, op. cit . , p. 4. 
Jones, op. cit , . , p. 20. 
op. cit . , p. 9. 
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Characterized by Rogers as "often militant", especially in the Bronx, 
Harlem and Brooklyn, the organization was limited in power because it had 
few members, limited funds, divided leadership, poorly organized plans, and 
lacked pull with the City Board or City Officials. Local groups were sus- 
picious of its national officers whom they accused of pressure to please 
white liberal benefactors. The structure was decentralized which led to 
conflict between local groups and the national organization, among local 
groups, and even within one local group. Therefore, there was no consis- 
tent program'or guidelines and the organization was apt to act unpredict- 
ably, althbugh^^t did tend to encourage public protest and was fairly strong 
in the ghetto. 

A HEW article cites Harlem CORE as a^^ive in picketing IS 201 during 
the school controversy in September 1966, and Jones mentiogg the same 
group as having r-epresehtation on the Negotiating Committee. 



Formed in early 196A, EQUAL is a militant white group which lends assis- 
tance to ghetto organizations. The leader of this group is Mrs. Ellen Lurie, 
an activist and former social worker who previously participated in East 
Harlem housing activities. The group is small but "intensely committed". 
Its white parents are middle class but send th^ir children to ghetto, arid 
integrated shcools. A member of the community maintains only a few^do this. 
With a small following in white middle class commuiUties , EQUAL publishes 
numerous newsletters and reports on conditions in schools. Mrs. I^^gJ^ 
is "one of the best informed people" in the city on school matters. 

According to Goldberg, EQUAL, "an organization of parei>ts seeking quality, 
integrated education", was g^e of only two city-wide organizations which originally 
supported the IS .201 group. 

One would expect that IS 201' s later demands for community control and a 
Black principal would have alienated this group from further support, but this 
did not, in fact vjccur. 

Student Non-Violent Coordinating Committee (SNCC ) "* 

Although not off icially represented on the conmiittee, a confidential source 
indicates an individual from the organisation was present full-time in the planning 
phase and conducted a training program for candidates for board membership; SNCC 
was also present during the picketing. 



Rogers, op. cit. , pp. 105, 111-112. 

HEW Statement, IRCD, Bulletin, op.cit._ , p. 1- This is confirmed by a confidentia 
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Rogers, op. cit . , pp. 205-206. 
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Other Anti-Poverty Agencies 

The East Harlem Tenants ' Council , another anti-poverty agency, composed 
of Puerto Ricans, attended the first few meetings of the IS 201 parents group 
in the person of Ted Velez, its director, but was aked tOg^eave. "This re- 
flected the deep conflict between Velez' group and MEND." 

HARYOU Community Corporation was also invo]ived, accordingg^o Wilcox, vjho 

names it among the five groups involved in theUrlS 2Q1 protest But a teacher^ 

was cited by Kemble as upset that HARYOU wasn't represented on the IS 201 Board, 
and a parent was quoted as saying that HARYOU had not supported IS 201,85 A 
participant indicates, however, that much of IS 201 was not within the HARYOU 
area; that HARYOU did not take a position on IS 201; but that suiue individuals 
also involved with HARYOU were active on the committee. 

1, Other Groups Involved 

Institute for Community Studies of Queens College 

Under a grant from Ford, the Institute provided gg^sistance to the three 
demonstration units, primarily Ocean Hill and IS 201. 

Protestant Council of the City of New York 

According to Goldberg, this was the secgnd of two city-wide organizations 
which originally supported the IS 201 group. Dorothy Jones, an active partici- 
pant in IS 201, was the director of the Office of Church and Race of the Protes- 
tant Council. 

Rogers characteri7.es the Protestant Council as the single most active 
Protestant agency, which supports decentralization, but has limited power. 
He indicated, however, that it has become more powerful in recent years 
particularly under Mrs. Jones, "a middle-class Negro professional", and "one 
of the most experienced and informed people in the city on school matters' , 
having served on a local board in Harlem on the Stg^f of the Mayor's Commission 
on Human Rights, and the Harlem Parents Committee. 



m. 



Predecessors to the IS 201 Board 



In September 1965, at a meeting of the local school board, an AD Hoc 
Parents Committee was formed. Its membership included representatives from 
the Parents' Associations, parents paid for working for community anti- 
poverty agencies (such as MEND, UBA, and Triangle), PA members and members 
of the civil rights organizations. Led by Helen Testamark, this g^oup began 
independent communication with the Board of Education officials . It 
pressured for information on the school to be opened; demonstrated against the 
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Rogers, op.cit . , p. 125. A community member denies this statement by Rogers, 
indicating Velez did not appear for the initial meetings. Therefore, when he 
arrived for the first negotiating session, he was asked to Ijeave and did so 
unwillingly. He did later become involved, however. 
Wilcox, op.cit. , p. 12. 
Kemble > op. cit . > p. 9. 

Niemeyer Report, op.cit . , p. 82; also from an interview with a professor in 1968. 
op. cit . , p« 4. 
op. cit . , pp. 154-155. 
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new school; and appealed to outside groups for suppor^^CMayor Lindsay, Com- 
missioner Allen, and U.S. Commissioner, Harold Howe). •/ 

In September 1966, parents and community organizations elected 10 nego-. 
tiators, 2 advisors, and 13 observers to sit with the Board of Education in -j 
negotiations. They formed the Negotiating Committee , chaired by Mrs. Helen - | 
Testamark (the president of the Parents Council). Individuals on the Negotiating! 
Committee were also members of the following community organizations: Harlem ; 
CORE, UBA, Triangle, HARYOU, and the Protestant Council. Each evening, a com- 
munity-wide reporting session was held to inform people of the days negotiations^; 
Agreement was reached in mid-September but reversed the next day; thus the 
group continued to meet, and was involved in the subsequent controversy over 
the Black principal issue and the picketing resulting. During the activist '} 
phase, they were joined by members of the Student Non-Violent Coordinating Com- .j^ 
mittee (SNCC) and the Black Panthers, but these two groups were only involved | 
in demonstrating, not negotiating. The Negotiating Committee ap^jaled for .5' 
support outside - to Mayor Lindsay and to a church organization, 

^^^^.-.y-ts^^--^"' Upon receiving the Ford planning grant an IS 201 Demonstration Unit ]; 
Planning Board was set up, consisting of 5 parents (one from each school), 
10 teachers (2 from each school in the Demonstration Unit), and five com- ; 
munlty representatives. Apparently, the Demonstration Unit school administrators;^ 
wer.? also asked to send a representative, but failed to do so. Parents were ' " ^ 
cl:H:^:ed by the PA's; teachers elected their representatives; and the community 
representatives were held over from the Negotiating Committee, Teacher rep- 
resentatives attended faithfully; one even functioned as co-chairman of tb** 
Education Subcommittee, but they were always conscious, according Minter, 
that the constitutncy- they represented was not favorably disposed. A 
confidential source indicated that the intended composition of the Planning r 
Board was the reverse of the above; with lu parents, and 5 teachers. This 
may be a transpositional error. However, the same confidential source 
indicated ttie Planning rioard was never entirely filled, since summer commitments 
made reaching members difficult. * • 

The Planning Board, according to this same participant, did not hold election 
for the Governing Board until December, 1967, allowing time to generate greater 
community involvement. 
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III. HOW DID THE DEMONSTRATION DISTRICT COME ABOUT? WHAT ARE THE MAJOR ACTIVITIES 
SINCE -THEN? 

• 1958 - Board o£ Education announced a plan to erect a new school 
between Madison and Park Avenues on 127th Street. Parents on the 
local board's advisory committee indicated that the site was unsuit- 
able because it . precluded integration in the school. Furthermore, 
the site was unpleasant; it was surrounded by broken down tenements 
and railroad tracks. 93 

• 1959 - Superintendent of Schools Theobold agreed not to use the 
proposed site, but instead, to bus children from an overcrowded 

JHS in East Harlem to under-utilized suburban schools in Yorkville.94 



. 1962 - The Board of Education, local districts, and local boards 
were reorganized. Afrer reorganization plans for the site were 
revived, Parents and community representatives again restated 
their objections to the site; the Board of Education responded with 
plans for a "creative" design for the buil;;^ng and a progressive 
curriculum, which would include Negro history and African culture 
studies. The school was designated an "Intermediate School" - 
that is encompassing grades 5-8 - which was part of the 
system that was to promote integration by having large intermediate 
and high schools. 95 

• February 1964 - Reading scores of the schools were released; 50% 
of the children were reading 2-5 years below grade level. A boy- 
cott of schools was a result of this finding. 96 

• Fall 1965 - The Board of Education announced that IS 201 would . 
open in the spring of 1966.97 The school, when built, lacked 
both playground and parking space. 

• September 1965 - At a meeting of the local school board, the Ad 
Hoc Parents' Council was formed. Meeting separately with the 
Board of Education, they pressed for details concerning IS 20l's 
program and desegregation plans. 98 At this meeting, the school 
name came up. Conflicting stories about this abound, but Minter 
finds support for a committee which was established to suggest 
names and report back. 99 

• November 1965 - A community meeting was held; it was announced 
that Brandes, a principal, would be named principal to IS 201. 
Minter claims there was little public opposition to this 
announcement . 100 
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Minter, op. cit. , p. 3- Minte'r, however, is the only source not indicating 
1962 as the site selection year. See Jones, op. cit . , p. 19; Goldberg, 
op. cit. , p, 1; Gustaitis, op. cit. ^ p. 31. 
Minter, op . cit . , p. 3; confidential source. 
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• November 1965 - At a second community meeting, parents learned that 
the school had been. named before the committee could present its 
suggestions. Brandes then withdrew his name from consideration for 
the post of principal of IS 201. (A participant indicates Brandes 
understood the depth of the community's desire for a black principal.) ;J 
Stanley Lisser, a man with "an impressive record of interest and ' '0^ 
achievement in teaching Negro history"101 requested the post, and 
began staffing with a Black and Puerto Rican assistant principal. : 
A participant indicated that its community began pressing for a ^ *: 

black principal, not having been informed that Lisser had been 
selected. 



• Early 1966 - The Board of Education, in response to demands by 
the parent group, indicated that the "integration" in IS 201 
would be 50% Negro and 50% Puerto Rican, and that programs being 
set up were: typing, art, and modem shop. 103 

• April 1, 1966 - IS 201 was to be opened. /Jhere was a demonstration 
of parents and community leaders outside the building. The opening 
was postponed until May 1.104 

• April 26, 1966 - District Superintendent Schrieber gerrymandered 
the districts around IS 201 to allow more Puerto Rican students 
to enter so that "integration" could be achieved. 105 Both Negro 
and Puerto Rican parents complained about this and the attempt at 
redistricting was ended. 106 (According to a confidential source, 
the parents also boycotted one of the feeder schools for one day.) 

• Late April 1966 - The local board for District 4 had an open 
meeting. Present were: Parent Association representatives, 

, Mayor Lindsay, Superintendent Donovan, District Superintendent 
Schrieber . 107 Parents presented a proposal for integrating the 
district based on a paper by Preston Wilcox that developed a 
system of "accountability" of the educational system to the com- 
munity. 108 Wilcox indicates the meeting was hostile. At a 
second meeting, the parents accused the Board of Education of "bad 
faith" and demanded educational equality of their segregated 
school . 109 



• May 1, 1966 - The Board of Education postponed the IS 201 opening 
until June l.llO . 



101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 

109 

110 



Goldberg, op. cit . ^ p. 4. 
Minter, op. cit . > p. 5. 
Jones, op. cit. t p. 19. 

ib id . > see also Rogers, op. cit. ^ p. 365. 
Gustaitis, op . cit . > p. 31. 
Minter, op . cit . > p. 6, 
Wilcox, op . cit . > p. 12. 

Gustaitis, op. cit. , p. 31. See p. 13 of Wilcox, op. cit. , for a copy 

of that paper. 

Wilcox, op. cit. , p. 12. 

HEW, op. cit. > p. 1. 
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. June 1, 1966 - The Board again postponed the opening. A sununer 
program was to be inaugurated in the school; it was dropped, and 
Septeinbcjr 12 was set as the opening. HI 

• Late Spring 1966 - The Board of Education sent a four-page, 6" X 9" 
leaflet to White schools in surrounding districts urging them to 
voluntarily enroll students in IS 201,112 The Board evidently 
thought the parents belonging to EQUAL would send their children 

to IS 201. However, the response according to an observer, was 
that if the residents were. opposing the school why should others 
voluntarily send their children from outside the district? Around 
this time, a series of proposals based on the MES concept were 
being developed by IS 201.113 

• June 1966 - The Parent's Council met with the Board of Education 
and pressed for a voice in IS 201.114 

. July 1966 - The Parents' Council met with Mayor Lindsay; this 
meeting was ineffective. They were refused a meeting with Com- 
missioner Allen on the grounds he couldn't interfere without a 
mandate from the Board of Education . 115 

• August 5, 1966 - The Parent's Council sent a delegation to 
Washington to meet with tl. S. Coimnissioner of Education, Harold 
Howe II. Despite the fact that Howe' indicated his sympathy for 
the group, he also noted that he was unable to exercise authority 
over the New York City Schools. 116 However, according to a 
participant, Howe was sympathetic and offered to exercise what 
influence he could through Federal funding requirements. 

• August 18, 1966 A meeting of Donovan, Board of Education President 
Garrison, and other school officials was held with the newly- 
formed Negotiating Committee, which began demands for a Black 
principal and community control. Nothing was accomplished. 
Superintendent Donovan then took over the negotiations, meeting 
regularly with the Negotiating Committee . 117 

ibid. 

Minter, op. cit . , p. 16. 

Goldberg, op. cit . , p. 2. J 
Gustaitis, op. cit. , p. 32. 
ibid. , pp. 32, 33, 

ibid. , p. 33. See also Minter, op. cit. , p. 9, who regards this as the turning 
point in the conflict. Goldberg, bp. cit. , p. 4, concurs, indicating it was at 
this time that parents adopted the policy of a power-oriented pressure group, 
began to talk of a quality segregated school, and demanded a Black principal. 
Sources are very confused over the timing of these events. See Rogers, op. cit. 
p. 366; also Jones, op. cit. , p. 18, and Minter, op. cit. , p. 9. Jones gives 
March 1966, as the beginning of the Black principal movement; indicates the 
Negotiating Committee was formed on September 12. 
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• August 1966 - A poor response of only 10 to 20 White parents had 
shown an interest in sending their children to IS 201. None had 
enrolled their children (reportedly, they were impressed by the 
facilities, but hesitant over community antagonisms). A Board of 
Education official reportedly made the decision to halt further 
recruitment of White students until the school proved itself .118 
(Community members resented the implication contending that it 
ought to be proved to them also.) 

. September 9, 1966 - The local UFT chapter for the IS 201 area 
was formed. 

. September 12, 1966 - On opening day of the New York City Schools 

a parent boycott closed the IS 201 school. 119 Meetings continued ; 
between Donovan and the Negotiating Committee. 120 

. September 17, 1966 - Agreement was reached between Donovan and the 
Negotiating' Committee*. The parties agreed that the Board of 
Education and the community would jointly operate the schools 
and the -principal would be "mutually agreed upon", i.e., a Black 
or Puert6""Rican.l21 

. September 19, 1966 - Lisser announced his decision to withdraw 
his principalship. 122 Teachers refused to teach in an old school 
which had been agreed upon by the Superintendent and the Negotiating 
Committee. (Although the school was manned with teachers from 
other schools.) They later claimed they were not informed of the 
agreement and had taken this stance in support of the Negotiating 
Committee. 123 In an afternoon meeting between the Negotiating. .Com- 
mittee and Donovan, the Black Assistant Principal was appointed 
acting principal; she refused the post citing her opinion that the 
selection was made on a racial basis, a misunderstanding on her 
part since this is normal procedure and the post was temporary . 124 

. September 20, 1966 - Teachers picketed the Board of Education, 
urging the Board not to accept Lisser' s withdrawal. 125 A meeting 
with 30 Harlem principals was lield. Although no press release : 

lift 

77° Minter, op. cit. , p. 16. 

j^^Q ibid. , p. 9. See also Niemeyer Report, op. cit. , p. 68. 
121 Jones, op. cit . , p. 21. 
TOO it)id. , p. 22. 

7^^ ibid. , p. 24. See also Minter, op. cit. , p. 10. 

Jones, op. cit. , pp. 22, 23. See also Minter, op. cit. , p. 10. 
Minter, op. cit. ; pp. 10, 11. 

HEW, op. cit. , p. 1. Minter ( op. cit. , p. 19), cites the teachers as support 
ing LisSer-'Isince (a) he had hired them, and (b) they worked for him. Gustaiti 
op. cit. , suggests the parents fought this issue because of a ''need for victor 
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128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 



followed, it was reported that they condemned the Board of Education 
and threatened to resign en masse if the Board accepted Lisser's 
withdrawal. 126 xhe Board announced that Lisser had withdrawn his 
request to transfer and they would honor this second statement • 127 

• September 21, 1966 - IS 201 opened. 85% of the students were Black; 
15% were Puerto Rican. The school was picketed by a group led by 
the Negotiating Committee and joined by representatives from SNCC, 
Black Panthers, CORE, Harlem Labor Council, EQUAL, NAACP, etc ,128 

• September 22, 1966 - Lindsay criticized the Board of Education for 
inept handling of the situation . 129 

• September 25, 1966 - Governor Rockefeller made a statement urging 
that New York City consider electing the Board of Education, rather 
than appointing it. Allen opposed this suggestion . 

• September 29, 1966 - Allen called a meeting of school officials, 
representatives of UFA and PEA, and the Advisory Committee on Human 
Relations and Community Tensions (of which Clark is a member) , but 
excluded the tIFT and the Negotiating Committee. 131 

• In the weeks following the controversy, Clark as well as two others, 
met with the Negotiating Committee. Clark helped to draw up a 
proposal which he indicated had the support of Allen, Lindsay, the 
Board of Regents' Committee, and the N ew York Times . The proposal 
was similar to Wilcox's proposal, havlpg a nine-member council 
composed of university, parents, and community representatives . 132 

- October 5, 1966 - The Board of Education met in closed session to 
discuss Clark's proposal. 133 

- October 20, 1966 - The Board of Education met with the Negotiating 
Committee, offering a counter-proposal to the Committee ' s demand 
for community control. The counter-proposal offered the community 
an advisory role in IS 201 and proposed to appoint a high level Task 
Force which would make an interim report within 30 days and specific 
action within 90 days. The Negotiating Committee left the meeting. 134 

Minter, op, city , p. 11. 
HEW, op. cit . , p. 2. 
Goldberg, op, cit. , p. 2. 

ibid. , 



Minter, op. cit. , p. 13. 
ibid,. , p. 12. 

ibid_. , p. 13. See also Jones, op . cit . , p. 27. 
X, Jones, op . cit . , p. 27. 

The dates mentioned are conflicting. Minter ( op. cit. , p. 13) and HEW ( op. cit, 
p. 2) give October 20; Gustaitis ( op. cit. , p. 31) and Jones ( op. cit. , p. 27) 
give October 19. 
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The Board of Education publicly announced it was studying various . J 
plans to decentralize the city school system in order to increase r ■ 
parental involvement in the schools, 135 However, according to a 
participant, the Board of Education had called a closed meeting 'fS, 
at which agreement could not be reached regarding the role of :| 
the Negotiating Committee in the local school system. The Nego- 
tiating Committee viewed the task force as another delaying tactic J| 
and refused to participate asserting that the task force had nothing 
to do with community control. The Board of Education members left 
the meeting, Bundy, who was present, became interested in the || 
issues involved. Some claim this led to the Ford Foundation later | 
providing money for planning grants, ;|| 

• October 29, 1966 - The Board of Education local school board resigned;! 
en masse, some felt in support of the Negotiating Committee,136 

• December 19-21, 1966 - The "People's Board of Education*' occupied ;;| 
the Board o£ Education headquarters • 137 According to Goldberg, ;i 
IS 201 leaders played an important role in this three-day sit in. 138 o| 

• February 16, 1967 - The Board of Education again announced it was 
studying decentralization • 139 

• Spring 1967 - The draft proposal for IS 201 "Academic Excellence: ;| 
Community and Teachers Assumed Responsibility for the Education of :| 
the Ghetto Child", was written by Sol Gordon and Harry Gottesfeld 

of Yeshiva University. 140 According to a participant, this proposal | 
was never formally submitted by the Negotiating Committee, :| 

• March 30, 1967 - The New. York State Legislature presented Mayor Lindsay 
with a mandate to decentralize the entire New York City school system; ft 
promising $54 million in additional state aid. 141 | 

• April 19, 1967 - The Board of Education announced its decentralization! 
plan and the formation of Ocean Hill-Brownsville, Two Bridges, and S 
IS* 201 as demonstration districts. 142 

Gittell, op, cit . , p. 18. 

Gustaitis, op. cit., p.%34. NB: Minter, op. cit. , p. 14 indicates the localf 
board resigned on November 1, 1966, whereas HEW ( op. c itQ p. 2, indicates | 
the date as November 2, 1966. > 
Rogers, op. cit. , p. 30. See also memorandum report c?l1 Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
op. cit . > p. 5. 

Gittell, op. cit. , p, 18. § 
Niemeyer Report, oj3. cit. » p. 69. 

State of New York, An Act . - • , Senate and Assembly, No. 4622, March 30, 19( 
Gittell, op. cit. , p. 335. 
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• Early June 1967 - The Board of Education announced the appointment 
of a committee, "The Committee to Prepare Guidelines for Individual 
Schools", headed by Abraham P. Taucher, Assistant Superintendent 
for District 16.143 

. June 29, 1967 - "The Committee to Prepare ..." presented its report 
to the Board of Education. (This report was not released until 
three months later.) 144 

• July 6, 1967 - Ford Foundation awarded IS 201 a $51,000 four month 
planning grant, awarded through Triangle and stipulating that funds 
would not be disbursed until an Administrative Committee was organized. 
Levine stated that in May the Ford Foundation gave the Board of 
Education a lump sum to disburse to all three demonstrations . 

• Summer 1967 The Nicmeyer Report indicates that the IS 201 Planning 
Council and the Board of Education had little communication during 
this time. 147 Communication was maintained with the Department of 
Schools however. 

• August 21, 1967 - James Allen, State Commissioner of Education 
announced that the Board of Education could create the position 
of Demonstration School Principal for elementary schools (as 
Ocean Hill requested) . This led to antagonisms between the school 
officials and professionals on one hand, the community groups on 
the other. 148 

• September 9, 1967 - On the opening day of school, the UFT struck 
the NYC schools. It demanded enlargement of MES and the power to 
evict disruptive students; it won a clause empowering it to spend 
$10 million of Board of Education funds for an education program. 149 
Some parents considered this anti-^Black and anti-Puerto Rican,150 
and some outsiders considered it a move to "force Mayor Lindsay to 
bargain with the union. "151 Xhe strike lasted 12 days, and the 
Niemeyer Report credits the strike with creating a situation where 
Ferguson and Spencer of the Planning Council could mobilize a more 
militant approach. 152 is 201 parents solidly opposed the strike, 

ae. did most of the teachers. Although some principals turned away 
volunteer teachers and students, and hastily closed the schools, 
IS 201 remained open and adequately staffed. The Planning Council 



Kemble, op . cit . , p. 4. 
ibid. 



ibid. , p. 8. Gittell, op. cit. > p. 255 concurs with the July date, although 
the Niemeyer Report, op. cit . ^ p. 69, gives the month of June. This report 
also refers to a Project Administrator who was hired immediately but left 
within a few weeks. No other source mentions this. 
op . cit . , p. 15. 
op. cit. t p. 71. 
Gittell, op. cit. , p. 336. 
Niemeyer Report, op. cit. , p. 85. 
Gittell, op. cit. , p. 336. 
Mayer, op. cit. , p. 30. 

op. cit. , pp. 69, 72. The terminology is unclear as the report states "Parent's 
Planning Council" but Spencer was with the IS 201 Demonstration Unit Planning 
Board. We assume the terms are interchangeable. 
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attempted to screen returning teachers after the strike, but 
was prevented from doing so by the Board of Educatio* 1^3 
Reports conflict as to the number of teachers out during the 
strike, from 9 to 17154, but the figure was low, as was the 
pupil absentee figure, 

October 1967 - IS 201 submits its proposal, essentially a 
duplicate of Ocean Hill's, to the Board of Education. The 
CSA filed suit against the creation of a special category 
of Demonstration School Principal. This category would be 
under state regulations rather than city regulations. 1^5 

November 9, 1967 - Reconnection for Learning , known as the 
Bundy Report, was published. The Bundy Report proposed 
decentralization of the city's schools, vesting power in the 
local boardj and authorizing the Mayor to appoint members of 
the Central Educational Agency (their term for the Central 
Board of Education) and five memebrs of the eleven member 
local boards. 156 

November 1967 - IS 201 held its elections, which were a center 
of controversy (although the Honest Ballot Association certified 
that there was no evidence of wrong doing). Some parents, com- 
plaining they had not been properly informed, boycotted one 
school. Charges and counter-charges were made between the UFT 
and the Planning Council. 23% of the parents, 54% of the 
teachers, and 67% of the supervisors voted. Despite the elections, 
the Niemeyer Report complained, "It is not clear who has been in 
charge of the five public schools in the cluster since the formal 
election in November • • 

.••157 

November 27, 1967 - A policy statement on decentralisation was 
adopted by the UFT Executive Board (by the delegate assembly 
December 20, 1967) .158 

December 1967 - Mayor Lindsay submitted his revised Bundy Plan 
to the legislature. 

February 2, 1968 - IS 201 formally submitted its proposal to the 
Board of Education. 159 



153 



Minter draft, op> cit. , pp. 23, 25. He al30 states this was ''an exercise 
in rhetoric*^ 

^ See New York Times , Stern, Michael, "Once Torn IS 201 Off to Good Start'', 
op._ city , and the Niemeyer Report, op, cit « , p. 112, 
Niemeyer Report, op. cit. , p, 71; Gittell, op> cit, , p. 337. 
See Reconnection for Learning , See also Appendix A of the Two Bridges 
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158 

159 



Memorandum Report, 
op. cit_v , pp. 78, 86, 

Gittell, op. cit, , pp. 219, 337. See also Appendix A of the Ocean Hill 

Memorandum Report. 

Niemeyer Report, op. cit. , p, 97. 
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• February 1968 - At the beginning of the second semester, District 
Superintendent Martin W. Frey took over personal supervision of IS 
201, whose entire supervisory staff had left as they had indicated 
they would. An observer reported the school as "near bedlam". The 
IS 201 Board had heard of the situation, although only indirectly; 
they responded by appointing Ronald Evans as principal of IS 201, 
although a week later the names of seven person's eligible for the 
position were reportedly referred to the IS 201 Board by District 
Superintendent Frey. 160 

. February 14, 1968 - Mayor Lindsay made a policy speech on education 
at a Civic Assembly meeting condemning the school system and strong- 
ly urging support for decentralization (this was his first formal 
speech on decentralization) • 161 He had however discussed some of 
the issues involved on previous television interviews, 

• February 16,- 1968 - Charl'-s Wilson was formally proposed for Project 
Adminis trator • 162 

• February 21,' 1968 - Harold Howe II, U. Commissioner of Education 
in a speech to the committee on the City of New York of the New York 
Senate stated that the decentralization and local control were 
necessary to improve education, 163 IS 201 held a Memorial Day 
program for Malcolm X. The program apparently exacerbated racial 
tensions within the community: riots and subsequent destruction 
of property resulted,164 

. March 1, 1968 - The IS 201 Board met with the Board of Education to 
discuss the proposal and issues which the Board of Education had 
rais ed,165 

• March 4, 1968 - Judge Rinaldi ruled against the CSA's suit, indi- 
cating that the Board of Education had the right to create the 
position of Demonstration School Principal. However, he also ruled 
that the category was not clearly delineated and voided the appoint- 
ments made under the category • 166 

• March 1968 - The State Board of Regents announced a far-reaching 
proposal for decentralization of New York's schools. 167 

• March 8, 1968 - The consultants to 'the IS ^^201 Board (Kelly and 
Ferguson) were released. According to the Niemeyer Report, this 
steitmied from the controversy created by both the Malcolm X Memorial 
Day Program and hesitancy over Ferguson who had been indicted for 

"^^^ Buder, op, cit. , p. 1; Niemeyer Report , ^p-,^ c±t , 
^ Rogers, op. cit. , p. 204. 

Niemeyer Report, op. cit . , p. 69. 

Howe, Harold, II, U. S. Commissioner of Eudcation, Statement before the 
Committee on City of New York of the New York Senate , Wednesday, February 
,21, 1968. 

Stern, Michael, "Once Torn IS 201 Off to a Good Start", op. cit. 
Niemeyer Report, op. cit. , p. 98. 
Gittell, op. cit. , p. 337. 

Karp, Richard, "School Decentralization in New York", as quoted in Gittell, 
op. cit. , p. 74. 
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conspiracy to murder Ray Wilklns (NAACP) and Whitney Young (Urban 
League). 168 Members of the community disagree, citing that 
Ferguson's contract had expired and K^lly resigned to rejoin MEND. 

March 20, 1968 - Despite the lack of traditionally proper credentials, 
Evans was appointed Acting Principal of IS 201 by the Superintendent 
of Schools. 



March 26, 1968 - The demonstration districts issue draft constitutions 'ff 
demanding a clear delegation of authority from the Board of Education. 



March 27, 1968 - Despite the fact that Charles Wilson lacked the 
traditionally proper credentials, the Board of Education approved 
Wilson's appointment as Project Administrator, "overcoming legal 
obstacles by naming him consultant to IS 201 Complex ... 

prior to this appointment, no professional staff other than consult-- 
ants had assumed formal responsi'»-Mity for this project. "171 Up until 
this time, the Board of Education had not funded the operation of the 
Demonstration Unit's central office; IS 201 Demonstration Unit had 
been functioning due to the Ford grant and "two supplementary grants" 
from Ford. 172 With the approval of Evans and Wilson, the Board of 
Education relinquished some authority over the school. 173 

March 28, 1968 - Frey told the Principals of the five schools in the 
Demonstration Unit in his District, they would now report to the 
Project Administrator. Wilson objected to this maneuver, since he 
had no staff; asked for a smoother transition of power. 174 

End of April 1968 - The Board of Regents went to the New York State 
Legislature and asked it to pass their March proposal into law. At 
this time, both Mayor Lindsay and Governor Rockefeller announced 
support of the Regent Plan and urged the legislature to take swift 
action. 175 

May - Summer 1968 - The IS 201 Board transferred more personnel than 
Ocean Hill^s controversial "transfers", "through informal administra- 
tive procedures". 176 As a participant noted, Wilson's political 
negotiating skills ^were superior to McCoy's and the UFT concentrated 
on Ocean Hill because Cbe IS 201 conmiunity was judged more cohesive. 



168 



op. cit. , p. 86, Mayer suggests that Ford flexed its muscles over Ferguson in 
terms of funding. ( op . cit . , p. 118.) 
I Niemeyer Report, op. cit. , p. 69. , 
See Ocean Hill-Brownsville's March 12 and 28, 1968 drafts. Appendices Bl and B2 
of the Two Bridges Memorandum Report; and Appendix A of this report for excerpt 
from the original IS 201 proposal. 
Niemeyer Report, op. cit. , p* 69. 
ib id . , p. 87; confidential information. 
ibid. 

ibid. , p. 88. 
^ Karp, as quoted in Git tell, op. cit. , 75. 

Mayer, Martin, "The Full and Sometimes ry Surprising Story of Ocean Hill, 
The Teachers' Union and the Teachers' Strikes of 1968", The New York Times 
Magazine , Section 6, p. 23. 
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• May 14, 1968 - Although Karp said that the New York Legislature 
agreed to work on a strong decentralization bill,^'''' an observer 
noted that the battle had already been lost, 

• May 18, 1968 - The Board of Regents announced that a strong decen- 
tralization bill would be passed by the legislature. The bill 
would create a three-member commissiou that would have one year 

to decentralize New York's school system and create nearly autonomous 
local school boards .178 

• May 20, 1968 - The UFT lobbied 500 strong against passage of the 
Board of Regent's bill. 179 

• May ,21, >1968 - Governor Rockefeller publicly predicted a strong 
bill would be passed by the Legislature • 180 

• May 22, 1963 - New York State Legislature, discarding both the Bundy 
and the Board of Regent's Plan, passed the Marchi Law and, in effect, 
postponed acting on decentralization for a year. Under this law,, 
the Board of Education is allowing but not required to delegate 
authority to local boards and the Central Board of Education would 
be enlarged from 9 to 13 members .181 The Board was required to 
submit a decentralization plan for the 1969 legislature. 

• Spring 1968 The Board of Education provided technical assistance 
to the IS 2L*i. Board on: program planning and the budgetary process; 
school organization; anticipated budgetary allocations . 182 Community 
members viewed the assistance as being as much a hindrance as a help. 
At this time, according to Mayer, the president of IS 201 Parents' 
Aasociation complained that it was harder to get answers from the 

IS 201 Board than it had been from the Board of Education. 183 

• July 1968 - Board of Education and the three demonstration boards 
had reached an impasse over delegation of authority . 184 

• July 30, 1968 - The Final Report of the Advisory Committee on 
Decentralization (Niemeyer Report) was issued. 185 

• September 4, 1968 - Superintendent Donovan announced he would limit 
his supervisory and approval functions to the "absolute minimum" 

in the "spitit of decentralization" and leave to the local superin- 
tendent recommendations on personnel, textbooks and other materials . 186 

. September 9 and 13, 1968 The UFT struck all city schools over the 
Ocean Hill-Brownsville reinstatement of teachers. 

^Tl Karp, as quoted in Gittell, op. cit. , p. 75. 

ton ibid. ; a confidential source puts the figure at 900. 
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ibid. 



Gittell, op. cit. , p. 337. 
Niemeyer Report, op. cit. , p. 89. 
op. cit . , p. 112. 
Gittell, op. cit. , p. 15. 
1^-^ See Appendix D of the Two Bridges report for findings and recommendations. 
^ Guidelines for Decentralization for the Period Ending June 30. 1969 , December, 
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• October 14, 1968 - The UFT went out on strike for a third time. 187 
This time, however, "fewer than 8,000 teachers" voted for the 
strike. 188 

• November 15, 1968 - The Appellate Division in a 3 to 2 decision 
upheld the Rinaldi decision which voided the principals named 

under the category of Demonstration School Principal and held - 
that the appointments were illegal. The Board of Education appealed 
the decision. 189 

. December 1968 - The Board of Education issued its Guidelines to 
De centralizatio n. 190 

' ..:.',.5 

• January 1969 - The State Supervisory Coiranittee, which had been 
established as part of the November 1968 UFT strike settlement, 
recoiranended in a hearing "... that the Board of Education bring 
charges against IS 201 Unit Administrator, Charles Wilson, and 
suspend the Chairman of the local governing board, David Spencer, ^ 
for harassing the nine teachers." [Who, as members of the UFT, 
had been barred from PS 39 in late November and early December, 
following the strike settlement . ]191 

. January 15, 1969 - The Court of Appeals voided the Appellate Division 
decision. The Court of Appeals ruled the special category of Demon- ; 
stration School Principal correct on all counts and allowed the 
principals to be reinstated . 1^2 

. January 29, 1969 - The Board of Education issued a "Plan for the 

Development of a Community School District System for the City of. { 
New York" (as per its mandate under the Marchi Law) . 

• March 1969 - ". . . the Board of Education voted to administer a 
'strong reprimand' to Mr. Spencer . . ." ". . . [it] did not affect 
Mr. Spencer's status as governing board chairman . . ." "No deci- 
sion was made on the recommendation that charges be filed against 

Mr. Wilson. "193 - 'i 

• April 1969 - The IS 201 board still had not restored the nine UFT 
teachers to their class assignments . 194 l 

' May 1, 1969 ~ The New York State Legislature enacted a new decentrali- ' 
Eation law defining the powers and duties of the school system. 195 

• January 1970 - Elections will be held for new community boards in 
accordance with the May 1, 1969 decentralization law. These may be 
postponed until March 1970. 

Gittell, op. cit. , p. 340. / 
Mayer, op. cit. , p. 69. 
Gittell, op. cit. , p. 340. 

See Appendix E of the Two Bridges report for recommendations. Sj 
See Levine, op. cit. , pp. 117-120, for a detailed account. 3 
Gittell, op. cit._ , p. 340. 
Levine, op. cit . » p. 121. 

New York State Legislature, Senate Act 5693, Assembly Act 7206, "An Act to 
Amend the Education Law . . .", May 1, 1969. 1 
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IV. WHAT AUTHORITY DOES THE IS 201 BOARD HAVE? 
Formal 

Like the other two demonstration districts, IS 201 presently has little power, 
- as noted in previous sections. The Central Board retains the powers of: • 
■personnel hiring and firing (the IS 201 Board hired its temporary Project 

Administrator, however); choice of curriculum; and financial budgeting (the 
/Central Board pays the Project Administrator's salary, for example);. It is 

this lack of formal power which has been the center of conflict in the 

demonstration unit. 

Informal 

IS 201 has had the greatest success in obtaining informal powers of the three 
demonstration units. They apparently had no difficulty in transferring 
personnel and they hirei non-certified officials (Project Administrator and 
Principal) . We have no informatibn on special curriculum privileges, however, 
such a3 are operative in Two Bridges and Ocean Hill. 

Decentralization 

i On April 30, 1969, the New York State Legislature enacted a new decentraliza- 
\ tion law. 196 This law sets up a specific set of relationships and powers 
among: 197 

The City Board : A seven member board consisting of two Mayoral 'appointees 
* and one elected memb^:): from each of the five boroughs. (An interim board 
will be operative until a city board can be elected.) The board members' 
terms are for four years. The City Board will devise a plan to divide 
New York City into 30-33 districts of approximately 20,000 pupils each. 
It will also establish the size of the decentralized boards. The City • 
Board is the policy-maker. It approves all actions to be taken in the 
areas of: finance, new buildings, curriculum and personnel. It submits 
its budget to the mayor and allocates funds to the districts. 

The Chancellor of the city districts, whose salary is paid by the City 
Board and who serves a 2-4 year term. The Chancellor acts ac a middle- 
man between the City Board, which pays his salary, and the decentralized 
boards. Theoretically acting with equal powers with the superintendents, 
the Chancellor (operating city-wide) is the one who submits material to the 
City Board f or-^approval . The Chancellor has advisory and jurisdictional 
powers over the schools and the decentralized boards (with approval from 
the City Board) including : curriculum; establishment of schools; personnel; 
finance, and has certain powers which cannot be delegated. 

The Decentralized (community) Superintendent , whose functions are analogous 
to the former centralized superintendent, theoretically has equal powers 
and duties with the Chancellor; however, he is subject to the decentralized 
boards, which the Chancellor is not. 

i: 196 See footnote 192, 

; -197 This account is an exact duplicate of the account in the Two Bridges memorandum 
report. 
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The Decentralized (community) Boards , which will be elected on the Ath 
Tuesday of January, 1970, appear to have fewer powers than current 
demonstration boards under this new system* They are still denied 
absolute powers, and have the further encumberment of a "Chancellor '\ 
They have to apply to the City Board for Federal, State, or private 
funds, which are dispersed through the Chancellor • They have limited 
powers of transfer and assignment of teachers (subject to City Board 
approval and contract constraints). The demonstration districts will 
continue until February of 1970, when new boards will be elected* 

The City College of New York , will operate five of the most disadvantaged 
high schools in New York City under the jurisdiction of the City Board. 
The d5?vgram on the following page represents our judgement of the actual 
powers and interactions between all parties. 
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Powers & Interactions Under the May 1969 
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f: If the approval of actions and authorized disbursement are actually channelec via 
|tKe Chancellor (as the law designates), this channel will operate for ceremonial 
^purposes only, 

>/This link is not known, but an effective Chancellor would not allow it to not exist. " 

^fVThile the law designates the local Superintendent as equal in power to the Chancellor, 
fit is very evident from this diagram that he cannot be if the Decentralized Board 
;undertakes an active, role within its noted limitations in note 1 above; 
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V. IfflAT ARE THE GOALS OF THE IS 201 BOARD? 

The primary goal of IS 201 is improved education in their schools. 

Since over the short term, they realize they will not have an integrated 
environment (due to Board of Education laxness in this area, as well as inner 
city housing patterns), they feel they must have- control over their children's 
education and, to have this control, they must be ''accountable"^ have full 
powers over budget allocation, curriculum, outside funds and consultants and 
school professionals. 

Since, in the short term, control over their children's destiny is a goal 
with more obvious solutions than improved education, the friction and conflict 
are centered here, and thus, local control, and its secondary objective, local 
administration to improve the self-image of children, become symbolic goals. 
Thus Evans can say "we're not. just concerned with the educational process, but 
also with the larger inJage we're projecting into the community. We are proving 
that we can accumulate enough Black talent to run the school well.''198 

Preston Wilcox stated it as follows: "Residents of the Ghetto must seize 
the opportunity to assume a leadership role in the education of their own 
children, just as they must become involved in the direction of all programs set 
up to serve their needs ... 'A community presence' [must] be established at a 
high level of educational administration, and ... an instrumentality [must] 
be developed which would assure minority group parents of direct access to the 
channels of informed opinion and power." 199 

But, apparently unique to IS 201 of the three demonstration units, the 
IS 201 Board also looks to a broader range of community service than education. 
It wants the school to be open long hours each day^ providing evening and week- 
end programs for adults as well as children; it desires commitment to other 
areas of concern such as welfare, public safety, housing, and so on; and it 
wants children to engage in "meaningful and effective" community projects out- 
side the school, j^ikewise, it seeks to have other organizations . involved in 
the schools .200 

We have no specific evidence that reading score improvement is their 
short-term goal, as we do in the other two demonstration units, for Yeshiva's 
programs appear to have been dropped, for the most part, in subsequent pro- 
posals, and .lone of our sources have discussed curriculum goals. Yet the 
ischools are attempting to introduce reading instruction into all subjects • 
taught; remedial reading courses have been institutid; and one of the ideas 
contained in their proposals has been the publishing of student reading and 
mathematical scores. So, presumably, IS 201 follows the Two Bridges and Ocean 
Hill pattern of a short-term goal in this respect. 



198 Stern, Michael, "Once Torn IS "201 Off to Good Start", op. cit. ,, Minter 
( op. cit . , p. 18) suggests that for some,, .a goal of Black supremacy and 

]^99 separatism also exists. 

200 Wilcox, op. cit. , p. 13. 

ibid . , p. 14. 277 
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VI. is THE IS 201 BOARD REPRESENTATIVE? 

The 21 member IS 201 Board, chaired by David Spencer, represents parents, 

(two from each school or 10), teachers (one from each school, or five), five 

community representatives and one supervisor ,2^-^ and thus is the most broadly 

representative of the three demonstration units (the other two of which could 

not maintain teacher representatives) • 
if 

The number of individuals that commited themselves to the IS 201 effort in 
its planning stage also bespeaks a broad representation, particularly when a 
participant stated that the Board refused to allow them lists of parents and 
teachers (the superintendent finally sent a clerk to address envelopes and 
send out the information, so that the public would be Informed without giving 
over the lists) ; then they were forced to hire parents to go from door to door 
to explain the project concept and collect names and addresses; and resorted to 
posters, sound trucks and local meetings. Planning board meetings were 
adver^-ised. Communication with teachers was delayed until school began. How- 
ever, IS 201 is still accused by some as being nonrepres .ntative. Some appeared 
disturbed that of the original 40-50 parents in the planning stages, only one 
was on the IS 201 Board (in other demonstration units the complaint has been 
that "the same people" are always involved in the planning and operating stages); 
two schools (who never accepted the proposal) complained of nomination and elec- 
tion procedures; others complained that they were uninformed about the election; 
still others complained that parents were unhappy about the IS 201 Board activi- 
ties but were reluctant to speack out because of fears about the "small militant 
group" which had taken over.^^^ 

There is certain evidence to this effect* 45% of 200 IS 201 parents 
surveyed were gegative toward the IS 201 Board. 203 

Yet , response by teachers during the strike was the best of the three 
demonstration units, despite problems in teacher-community relations over 
both the Black principal issues, and using a temporary school. 



201 New York Times , "Once Torn IS 201 Qff to Good Start", op. cit> ; see also 
Minter draft, op» cit . , p. 5 

202 See Kemble, op. cit. 

203 Niemeyer Report, op, cit . , p. 122. 
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VII, WHAT HAS THE IS 201 BOARD ACCOMPLISHED ? 

Our information is scanty here. This may be due to limited accomplishments., 
or it may be due to the fact that research attention has been focused on the 
early conflicts of the Board, 

Evans himself indicated that while the 1967 - 1968 school year was a time 
of dissension, disruption, and discipline problems, community efforts stabil- 
ized the school, relaxed the children, and communicated to parents that something 
was happening in their schools .^^^ 

They have set up a program to meet the special nee*i-^ J'lack and Puerto 
Rican children who have grown up in a neighborhood chare.'. i : 2d by poverty, 
transiency, slum housing, broken families, poor health, aii-: .-ipidemic drug 
addiction. 

The teachers of all subjects are being trained to incorporate reading 
instruction in their classes. 

Attempts have been made to eliminate obvious class rankings to prevent 
children from viewing their capabilities negatively (but these attempts have 
been relatively unsuccessful so far). 

Like the other two demands trat ion unit Gittell claims the greatest accom- 
plishment is parent participation 'in tVrmT of turnout, greater 
attendance at school meetings, and more direct participation of the lower class 
groups in school affairs .205^ 

Finally, as with the other New York Demonstrations, IS 201 has employed 
non-^educators as professionals in the district. For example, the Chief Education 
Officer in IS 201 is a public administrator .2^6 



204 
205 
206 



Stern, Michael, '*Once Torn IS :'01 Off to Good Start", op. ,^lt^. 

op , cit . , p. 332. 

Fantlni. op-; cit, , p. 104.^' 
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VIII. IS THE IS 201 BOARD'S POLICY-MAKING PRIVATE OR PUBLIC ? 

There is evidence in the readings that early planning meetings were open 
to the public, that great efforts were made, by paying canvassers, to arouse 
public part icpat ion, and that the community was informed as to events taking 
place (open meetings each evening by the Negotiating Committee, While they met 
with Donovan, for example), despite some protests to the contrary. 

Yet, we have little information as to how the IS 201 Board operated When 
it became a formal entity. The president of the IS 201 PA complained it was 
more difficult to get answers from the IS 201 Board than it was from the Board 
of Education;207 other than that, public sources have no information. Observers 
have claimed and participants have indicated that a small inner group of members 
are the only ones consistently attending the meetings > thus acting with greater 
influence than their proportionate number on the twenty-one member board would 
indicate. Furthermore, many of the sessions were closed to the public for fear 
of "forewarning" the cefttral board or the UFX with regard to internal divisions 
among members about, or basic strategy to be employed in, an important issue on 
which the IS 201 Board expected to receive serious opposition. As one person 
noted: "You never knew who was a Shanker or Donovan man." It must be remem-- 
bered that the preceding took place in the midst of frequent confrontations. 
Now that the confrontations have subsided, the meetings may again be masked by 
the openness for which they were noted. 



207 Mayer, op, cit. , p. 112. 
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The civil rlf^ts moveitent and the nation's anti-poverty efforts have focueed 
attention upon the ghetto school. The children who attend these schools are 
several years behind middle class children in academic achievement. Thece 
children will tend not to obtain the education and skills necessary to advance 
themselves economically. They will be forced to take whatever semi-skilled 
and unskilled work is availa'ble. Many will be on velfare rollo. Barring 
some major changes in the educational system, their children will attend 
similar schools, be behind in academic achievement, and eventualD.y obtain the 
less desirable types "of Jobs and live in impoverished arean of the city where 
social pathology indices such as crime, infant mortality, . and deteriorated 
housing are the lii^est. 

Teachers are at one with the parents of the city's school children in their 
concern with lack of achievement and reading retardation in the schools, v 

As long as those who are eloseot to the needs of the children their parents 

and their teachers — are left out of the decision-making in the educational 
process, the schools cannot succeed. 

Given present problems, the echool system cannot continue as an autonomous 
"btireaucracy. Parents and community lea:ders must fulfill their right to exer- 
cit',e influence in educational policy. This alone, however, will not suffice to 
cure the system's ills. The role of the teacher must also change. At present 
he lias no freedom in his work. He is restrained by a hierarchy, rising above 
him in increasing Influence and decreasing understanding of classroom problems. 
In order to work to the full capacity of his training and ability, the teacher 
must be permitted to exercise the rights which his professionalism entails: 
He must be allowed to take reBponsibility for exercising independent action 
and making expert Judgement while performing his work. 

Teachers, like parents and the community, play an essential and irreplaceable 
role in the learning life of each child. The schools should be th>2 mutual 
responsibility of these groups-— a .responsibilj.ty to be shared eq.ually. 
Without this equal sharing of responsibility there can be no true account- 
ability for learning progress. > 

I Therefore, we believe that teachers and community people should compose the 
proposed governing board frr an intermediate school and its three feeder schools. 
The board would consist of eight, parents ("tvo from each school;, four commun- 
ity leaders, four teachers (one from eacV school), one school supervisor or rianin- 
istrator. Any decision reached by the governing board would require approval 
of both a majority of the parents and community leaders and a majority of the 
school professionals on the governing board. 

Such a governing board, once established, would undergo a tf-alnlng period to 
enable its members to carry out their duties to optimum capacity. Local 
people serving on the board would be remunerated; teachers serving on the 
board would have their teaching load reduced. The board would employ a 
university and/or other ejcperta to provide consultation and services, but 
would maintain for Itself the following reeponalbilltlee: 

Source: Gottesfeld and Gordon, "Academic Excellence . . .", OR- clt. . pp. 2-9. 
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A. Selection of the acirainistrubor of the program, Thlo fihould be a full- 
time paid position, filled by a person with appr6priate experience and ability. 
Guidelines for selection con be Vorked out by th'e gpverning board. 

The Betting of educational goals and otandards within the schools. 
This would be done with univer-.?;oy or other eetabiished expert consultation 
and aid. 

C. Recruitment and selection of staff for the schools involved would be 
carried out by the governing board with the following provielone holding: 

!• All teachers are licenced through an approved, objective method 
which does not lower otandards. 

2. There will be no involuntary assignments to these schools. 

3. Teachers presently with the schools may remain if they wish to* 

4. Further recrid-tirent takes the form of soliciting applications from 
experienced teachers who are volunteering with the tmderstanding 
that they may leave after one year of service if they so desire. 
This procedure has worked- successfully in M. E. S. Schools. Brand 
new teachers, if they accept assignment here, also have that option. 

5. The rigjats of teachers to security and permanance in their jobs must 
also be insurea if the equality of the teaching staff is to be main- 
tained. The governing board, however, must establish for itself 

a procedure through which unfit and/or imsatisfactory professional 
personnel may be removed. For this function, the board sHould employ 
or appoint an independent, expert group or committee whose job it 
is to provide on-going evaluation of the total school program, in- 
cluding personnel performance. Should this committee, after explor- 
ing all possible reasons for a given failure or lapse in the learning 
process and after assuring that all steps in regard to on-the-job 
training and supervisory support have been taken, find it necessary 
to terniinate the services of a professional, it shall have the right 
to seek such terminauion. Reasons for termination must be sound and 
serious, objective, substantiated, and subject to impartial review 
with provision for teacher defense. A procedure insuring the jur- 
idical rights of employeea can be worked out between the union and 
the governing board, with the understanding that the union will 
maintain its role as defense counsel. 

6. Applications solicited from teachers should be worked out on the basis 
of objective criteria such as, but no'i limited to: 

License held 
previous service rating 
Years of experience 
Special training; courses or degrees 

Successftil participation in any special educational program, etc 
Other experience which may have bearing, such as participation 
or activity in civil rigjits groups, anti-poverty groups, Peace ; 
Corps or related similar experience indicating the applicai:it is ) 
awai^ or predisposed to developing an awareness of the problems ; 
and aspirations of the community. 

■ „ ■283 , . ,^ 
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7. The governing board shall have the right *°/^^i^^^*'^^^°"°^f 
applicationa in order to insure that those teachers who jost 
cSarly meet the criteria he asBigned first and f ^^^^J^^^^ 
with Z objectionahle record be retained. Prospective candidates 
will have an opportunity to meet with community people. The 
administrator shall have the right 'to interview prospective 
cnadidates. 

8. The principal in each school shall he selected hy the teachers, 
parents,and atoinist^ratorS- Nominees .for the position «i^Bt meet 
certain abjective standards, such as; 6 course 

vision, a minimum number of years of teaching, etc., to ^^^^^^^ 
out by the governing board in consultation with experts. Fined, 
selection wiU be subject to approval of the governing board. 

D. The board shall have the ri^t to deteimlne ^Jf^^i^^f 

regard to content and direction of the curriculto. '^^^'^^^^I'^^Hlff^ 
detailed substance of the curriculum shall be determined by a committee of 
teachers and the principal in each school. Such a committee should have 
adeq^uate tline to oeet. 

E. The board shall contract for the services of an accredited. Independent 
evaluative agency. 

F. The board sbaU review the university's services and terminate any 
or all that are found to be unsatisfactory. 

G. The board shaU determine policy toward public and private agencies. 

H. Maintenance of fiscal control shall mean the govemlng '^/"^i^^" 
icent of accountants, auditors and other experts for the °^^Sou ■ 
taxy duties and the' right of the scheming board to deteim^e the 

of funds in consultation vlth educational experts and the Teacher Curriculum 
Ctommittees each grade. 
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II implementation of an expanded Wire Effective Schools program in the 
feeder elementary school.* We believe that the main features of the MES 
program such as smaller olaBBes/ bette.r equipment, teem teaching are sound 
and are attractive to students, parents and teachers. Despite deficiencies, 
MES schools ore emerging as generdlly more successful than other gnetto 
achools. We further propose that the addition of the following programs 
would greatly strengthen the MES program.** 

A. Learning Center 

1. Elementary Schools. „4.„n„ 
AljnoBt one third of ghetto children fail to read adeq.utttely. 

Different children fail to read for different reasons. Although 
many educators give lip service to this point, ^^^^^ ^^^^ *° 
a differential remedial approach which recognizes these differences 
in etiology.. The ghetto schools document our failure to bridge 
the gap between learning theory and educational practice. 

Visual and auditory skills seem not as well developed among ghetto 
children as among middle-class children, some of whom learn 
to read, regardless of the method employed to teach them. Our ■ 
view ijj' that ghetto children need remediation at the very beginning 
of their schooling. We should devise methods of categorizing 
children according to .their specific needs— -some will need visual 
motor training, some phonics instruction, etc. 

For chil^en who do not respond to the special training in class, 
and for those who are in the dipper grades and have sti-L} fo* 
acauired functional reading skills, a Learning Center will be 
established. This will be ste d by a remedial educator who is 
skilled in the diagnosis and t ,ment of reading problems. He 
wiU have available several methods of instruction, including 
programmed learning, and such equipment as the 0. K. Moore 
coajputerlaed typewriter. 



♦ cf. "Report of the Joint Planning Committee for More Effective Schools," 
New York City Public Schools (y^yl5/ 196^). 

** we are detailing only the programs which should receive *°P Pjf ' °*^^?'„J 
changes are now being discussed by MES planning committees. Additional itmovatlot 
ba^^een proposed by us, such as Hew Models for School Psychology and G^^ance 
services, as SeU as Physical Education Programs, Pre-Service Training of Teachers 
•Lad Curricul^an DeTelopment. These are detailed in our report entitled. Academic 
Scellence in a CShettolleinentary School: An Approaxjh to Jpevention of Learning 
Disabilities." 
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The Learning Center would be affiliated with a Learning Laboratory now 
heing dewloped at Yeshiva University, The Laboratory is being develop- 
ed with the following sobIb in mind: 

e. to discover why children with nonaal intelligence have learning 
problems . 

b. to identify methods and/or teaching '^styles" which can be most 
beneficial for children with reading difficulties. 

c. to improve the diagnostic and evaltiative skills of professionals 
with particular reference to selecting the most apprr riate me- 

thod ox laethods, and/or teaching styles for a specifi learning 

problem, ■ , ■ - 

d. to contribute in a similar way as described above to the under- 
standing and correction of 1? \lng disabilitiee of exceptional 
children • 

e. to develop a related program with special emphasis on math skills. 

f . central to all our programs will be our efforts to bridge the ever- 
widening gap between learaing theory and educational practice « We 
will, therefore, be concerned with the problem of articulation 
between the Learning Laboratory at Yeshiva University^ the Learn- 
ing Center at the school, and the Classroom Teacher. 

School 'children are routinely examined in New York City schools, often 
superficially and by general acknowledgement with less than minimal ade- 
quacy in areas such as dental health and vision. We €u:e becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the role of vision in relation to reading. We know that 
low achievers will usually show 20/20 visual, acuity. This, however, only 
tells us that the child can see clearly. It gives no indication of how- 
he processes information for meaning. There are numerous perceptual 
factors that are clearly related to learning. 

We will make available in our Demonstration School complete (health, 
medical, dental, and vision, etc.) examinations. Ibis will be carefully 
supervised and coordinated by established services, . including the 
Optometric Center of New York (which specializes in the relationship of 
perception to learning problems). 

In offering complete health services, as well as remediation, we are 
able to study the health needs of children who live in a poor urban 
ghetto and begin to make some judgements about the relationship of 
learning to health problems. 

Intermediate School Literacy Program. 

A shockingly high percentage of students who reach ghetto intermediate 
schools are illiterate. If millions of adults in developing coxintries 
can be taught to reaxi, and write, there is no reason why this cannot be 
done for American adolescents. A remedial educator using diagnostic 

skills and modem teaching methods such as programmed instruction, teach- 
ing machines, inclxadlng the ccarrputerized typewriter, should be able to 
ijjeach reading in an intensive two to three -month course. Some children 
ijwho have not learned to read are so angry that they equate learning from 
a teacher with the destruction of their own personalities. They often can 
learn throug)a teaching machines where they are In control of the learning 
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apparatus • 

Eventually the intermediate school literacy program would he eliminated, 
A succe6^6ful Learning Center in the elementary grades would make iall 
children literate before they reach the interznediate school. 

All learning activities at hoth the Elementary Schools and the Intermed: 
School would talce place dxuring the school day. 

B. School^^Cornmunity Involvement 

though it is Said that there is a need for coopex^ation of parents and peo] 
ot ihe coimnunity. with teachers, in many ghetto ai*eaG* these groups know litt: 
cy^ w-ach other, jprej^dlces of one towai*d the other stand alncorrected. It ll 
pir>poBed that. In the intermediate school and its feede:^ fechools, vigorous 
efforts will he made to remedy this situation. Specifically: 

1» The govi rning board involves t)arents and teafehers in decision making fo: 
the schools. This involves parents and teachers learning each other's 
vlewp and working together. 

2. A group of Community-School Workers, selected by parents, will be hired 
These workers will be local people from the community; a ratio of one 
community- school worker for each grade is suggested. These workers 
will first be trained at Yeshiva University through a course in which 
there will be workshops and lectures led by faculty and community leade: 
in community organization, commixnity resources, group dynamics, school 
adiTlnistration, child developzcent and learning, and the ^tore Effective 
ScbocCvii- program. After receiving this training, the work of the commua 
school worker would he to interpret the policies, procedures and prograj 
of the school to parents and other commurlty members and to interpret 
the views of parents and the community to teachers and school admlnistr 
Community- school workers will be responsible to the governing board. 
Specifically, the community- school workers will: 

a. make class visitations^ home visitations, speak to teachars; 

b. help to organise or strengthen education committees of community 
organizations; 

c. keep parents informed of school events and programs, arrange vis 
to the school and lead parent discussions on school programs; 

d. serve as consxiLtants to the governing board, school administrato 
and teachers, educational speciiallsts and research personnel; an 

e. follow up complaints. 

3. Teachers would make regular visits to parents' homes and local communit 
organizations. This would serve to give teachers first-hand informatio 
about the child's environment and resources of the community and help a; 
parents learn .^c the teachers. The MES program with its provisions; 
for more teachers and other personnel would make possible the time for- 
teachers to make such visits. 

k. The school would be used as a center for holding conmunity events. 

ERIC 287 I 
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5. Regular open invitations would "be extended to parents to visit the oehool. 

Parents would speak to their child's teacher, see the various school programs 
in operation, have the opporbionity to meet other -parents, and later, under 
the leadership of the CommunitV-School Worker, to discuss their visit to 
the school and make kno\m their opinion of what is hapjpening at the school. 

C. Enhancement of the Student's Self^'ljaage ^ 

If the plan is successful if ghetto school children are able to achieve at 

grade expectancy and the pchool is perceived positively by parents, teachers^ 
and the community- --the child will have pride in his school accomplishments 
and in his school* This will contribute toward improving the child's self- 
plctxire. However, important additional measures aimed at helping to repair 
the damage of 'discrimination and impoverishment are proposed: 

1. Pride in one's ethnic background. 

Courses and school events relating to African and Latin culture and 
history would be organized. An after-school program developed in 
cooperation with parents and community would reflect the culture of 
local ethnic groups. Programs might include such things as "A Festival 
of Latin American Films, " or "An Afro-American Festival of Music and 
Literature." The schools wouT.d attempt to build ties to new African 
countries by the study of Af>xcan languages and overseas correspondence 
with African students. Schools which have significant percentages of 
Black and White chil^Iren (as veil as Puerto Rican children) would include 
Spanish instruction as a second language, beginning in kindergarten. 

2. Student government. 

At every grade level, students would held regular meetings, elect officers 
and representatives, make decisions regarding themselves, and present to 
the governing board criticisms of sohool procedures Eind suggestions for 
improvement. The governing board would li steal to the arguments of student 
representatives and then rule on them* The entire proceedings and the 
inipH fomentation of favorable rulings would be reported in the school news- 
paper with accompanying etJltorials by students. By actively contributing 
to decisions made about the school the stvxdent is not in the powerless 
role of his schooling entirely in the control of his parents and other 
local people, teachers, and school admix^istrators . 

3» Programs for the talented. 

By "talented," we are referring to a'-vifle range of assets and strength* 
which include science^ art, drama, music, sports, as well as leadership 
ability, sensitivity to feelings of others, inventive impulses, etc. We 
are currently developing an approach to seeking out the assets and strengths 
of school children which dopfi not depend on apparent or obvious talent. 

D* Teacher Training Program. 

Teacher training has not been implemented in the More Effective Schools. 
Proposed are the following: 

1. In-service training for all teachers. 

2. Orientation of teachers and school administrators by local community leaders. 

3* A course for all administrators, teachex*8, and parents oriented to problem-: 
solving in the ghetto school. Each of these groups from their different 
vantage points will have uniq[ue contributions to make in recognizing arid _ • 
solving the. problems of the ghetto school. I^"- 
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k. The Boeu'd of Education payo for one course for teachers. This co wee 
should not be hlt-or-miBs wnong any of the aosorted cowBeB offered in 

- -education; but rather a specific one geared to the problems in^the,..ghe.tya_ 

■ schoolo. For example, Yeshiva University's Graduate School offers a qouree 
involving lectures and discueaions about ghetto chUdren, the significance 
of difscrimination and poverty and the Implications for guidance, 
curriculum, etc. 

5. A Teacher Trainer, one to each school, would be available full time in^ 
the school to guide new teachers and conduct on-the-job training for them. 
Kew teachers would not ^0 plunged into full time teaching assignments 

but would spend most of the first year in assisting and learning from 
more experienced teachers and in further formaliaed service training. 

6. Training for sub-prof easionals by the university and community people. 

7 The Information Retrieval Center on the Disadvantaged, at Yeshiva Unlyeralty 
would make avaliciJ^le to all local people and. teachers of the schools Ite 
extensive re source a. 



We believe that the above programs will result in superior education in the ghetto 
Bchool. 

t!any educators, officials and citizens believe that quality education means only 
integrated education. While quality integrated education is certainly the ^nost 
SslSble state of affairs (and efforts to achieve it would be pursued vigorously) 
the reality is that integration in New YorU City in recent years has proceeded 
at a snails pace . 

We cannot abdicate our role as educators in ghetto schools and wait patiently for 
integration before improving the quality of the schools. In 

schools may make the possibility of integration appear more attractive, and when 
InteHration of Whites, Blacks,' and Puerto Ricans does come to the schools . tti^ 
^cIS in?e Alon will be facilitated by the fact that Black, White, and Puerto 
Rican students have comparable educational ejobievements. 

Teachers and community groups must unite to set fO'^^^^^'^fJ^^ff ^ 
for a good school and iahe administrator e of the achool xmiut be accountable to 
them to insiure quality education. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

District 14 of the Chicago public schools encompasses the University of 
Chicago campus and the neighborhoods of South Kenwood, Hyde Park, and East 
Woodlawn. Although the entire district is involved in various forms of ex- 
perimentation, the East Woodlawn sectioTi is the neighborhood of the Woodlawn 
Experimental Schools Project, including the Woodlawn Community Board (WCB) ,J- 
which is the subject of. this memorandum. 

• Located in a Model Cities Target Area, 2 East Woodlawnis a 473-acre area 
of 'high density population which is rapidly changing from white to non-white. 
According to the 1960 census 26.7% of the housing units contain over 1.01 persons 
per room; its 60,000 residents live in 22,447 housing units. The population 
under ^age 19 doubled between 1950 and 1960, and the non-white proportion of the 
total/ population increased from,13.4% to 86.2% in the same ten year span. The 
area lis further defined as transitional, serving many ethnic groups on their 
way to middle class status. It is said to be among the 10 worst (of 76) 
communities in Chicago in terms of Income, housing conditions, unemployment, 
and incidence of disease.^ 

The drastic'ch"arJe~inT^PU^ _ 
have meant problems of near-crisis proportions for East Woodlawn: student gangs 
are a threat; schools have a high ^^op-out rate; and facilities such as the Boys 
Club and the YMCA do not attract youth in large numbers. Moreover, the neighoor- 
hood faces problems in the areas of employment, education, and law enforcement. 
Despite efforts of the well-organlaed Woodlawn Organization (see Section II below), 
resources in the community are inadequate to deal effectively with these problems. 

The East Woodlawn schools have certain drawbacks as well. Books are irrele- 
vant to the needs of an inner-city child or are outdated; supplies are scanty; 
librari.^.s are either non-existent or combined with lunchroojns as all-purpose 
rooms; gyms and playgrounds are either missing, cramped, or ill-equipped; and 
space is generally lacking for programs in art, music, science, shop, and guidance.:' 

The specific schools chosen under the guidance of WCB are: Wadsworth K-6; 
Wadsworth Upper Grade Center, and the Hyde Park High School. 6 There are, however, 
10 schools in the district: 1 primary; 6 kindergarten through six, 2 seven through 
eight; and 1 high school. ^ 

^ Campbell, Roald F. , Institutional Collaboration to Improve Urban Public Educ atio^ 
with Special Reference to the City of Chicago , proposal to USOE, October 12, 1966, 

2 Rediond, James P., Operation Grant, Woodlawn Experi mental Elementary Schools. 
Project , proposal to USOE for Title III funding, January. 1968, frontice piece. 
(Hereafter referenced as Redmond, Title III Proposal.) 
^ Redmond, Title III Proposal, p. 6; Campbell, op. cit . . Appendix D, p. 1. 
^ Campbell, op. cit . p. 7; Redmp^d, Title III Proposal, op. cit., p. 9. 
^ Congreve, Willard F. , Institutional Collaboration to Im prove Urban Public Education 
with Special Reference to the City of Chicago , Final Report to USOE, March 15, 1968 
. p. 20. 

Woodlawn Community Board Study , an undated, (Fall 1968) unpublished draft document 
provided by Thomas Williams (hereafter referenced as WCB Study) 
^ Redmond, Title III Proposal, op. cit. , p. 22. 
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II. WHAT MAJOR GROUPS ARE INVOLVED? HOW 1)0 THEY INTERACT? 
a. Parents 

Perhaps due to the strength of the officers and Steering Committee of the 
Woodlawn Organization (see below) , parents do not appear to be a strong force 
in and of themselves. Some are said to be apathetic; others are said to be 
hostile. 8 ^There is- some -evidence that ..parents are now beginning to take an 
interest in the project and demand a ^;reater role. 



b • Teachers 



Teachers originally were not highly involved in the project. The School 
Department contingent of the Troika (as will be seen in succeeding sections) has 
been dominated by the principals; only fairly recently (within the last 18 months) 
have teachers become more vocal and begun to demand a role in the process. Accord- 
ing to the document supplied by Williams, "Teachers in the Wadsworth schools have 
been unhappy and concerned about the project. They have complained that they have 
been left out of meaningful pl=anning and that they have been hearing promises for 
five months but do not yet know what is going to happen. "9 Sometime in 1968, pro- 
vision was made for teacher representatives to attend WCB meetings as observers 
^and^tg^participate in planning sessions but problems apparently still remain with 
the Hyde^Parlc"per^Sbn^^ — , 
ularly involved in a manner similar to its counterparts in New York or Washington,^^ 

c. Students 



Although the students in the area do not appear to have been active during the 
initiation or early operations of WCB, a Black Coalition of College and High School 
Students , a subcommittee of UC/BSA-SPLIBS, has apparently been making itself heard 
in 1969 in its fight to remove the University of Chicago from the WCB.^^ 

d. The Chicago Public Schools 

One of the three contingents represented on the WCB and heavily supportive of 
the project, the Chicago Public Schools collaboration efforts have been among the 
strongest, if not the strongest (Anacostia's Public Schools in Wa$hington, D.C., 
have also be6n-'cooperative).,_ojE^_the ej^perimental efforts. 

Nonetheless, these are holdovers from past defenses against both community 
pressures and University of Chicago research. Br, Melnick, the contingent's 
Chairman, is said to have the least infl.^ence over his contingent (which is the 
most discontented). School personnel have been characterized as defensive and. sus- 
picious of the projecty-fearing the University was selling them out, and having 
charged the project staff with "moving too fast in the planning. "13 

According to the Memorandum of Agreement between the three contingents, the 
Chicago-Public Schools are primarily interested in upgrading programs by applying 
continual inputs from research and experience, by improving the training of personnel, 
and by involving the community ^'directly" in planning improvements. 



8 
9 
10 
11 



Congreve, op.cit , , p. 23 
op . cit._ , p . 15 • 
ibid. , pp, 14, 15. 
ibid. , p. 33. 



See Appendix A of this document for. a memorandum written by this group. 



13 
14 



^WCB Study, op. clt.. , pp^; 3, 18, 21, 23, 
See Appendix B of this document for the Memorandum of Agreement, 
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e. The Chicago Boarj^ of Edu cation, 

Little mention Is made of the Board of Education, except Its role In the 
Memorandum of Agreement, Vhen Its legal counsel stipulated that the Board's hands 
must not be tied. The Board appears to have played a cooperative role to date, wit 
..;^.f..^^mlnor,^ interference in the functioning of the WCB. 

f. The Mayor's Office 

ThTllayor h^s a^^ shown antagonism toward, the project and was said to 

have put pressure on Federal officials to thwart Title 111 funding. Apparently ill 
feelings had earlier been aroused by The Woodlawn Organization which had secured 
funding without going through the "propter" channels. The Mayor is credited with 
putting pressures on the General Superintendent to Include the Urban Progress Cente 
(UPC), "...the poverty agency controlled by the city machine to a great extent." 
Accordingly, two members from UPC were to have been put on the WCB (although we 
have no indication that they were). 15 

g. The Federal Gove jtiment 

^he— inf4^ueriGe-of^tbe.^daral jGovetrnment has been substantial. Chicago appear 

to be the most heavily funded of the'^varlWs^ experimental projects , relying heavily 
on USOE, in particular, but also GEO, for financial support. "^Therefore, the projec 
has largely been shaped by what these agencies will and won't support. 

h. The University of Chicago 

The University apparently was the originator of the Woodlawn Project and 
apparently had been involved in the area's schools prior to that time. The 
University continues to be highly Involved in a variety of ways: As one of the 
three contingents on the WCB; through the Woodlawn Community Education Center, 
and their funding of an Upward Bound Project; and through their tttining 
center for personnel. 

The University contingent of the WCB, under the chairmanship of Dean Campbell, 

has been very act ive_ln the Woodlawn Project. Several of the Project Staff had 

University origins." The^Unlversi'tyv iti the Memorandum of Agreement, Indicated it 
was primarily Interested in research and training; it sees its role, apparently, as 
mediatory. 17 

The President's Cot mn lttee on Urban _ Educatlon was formed at the University in. 

1965. The University confe4nge?i£— s^f the WCB is apparently a derivative of that group 

WCB Study, op .cit. , Pp. 15, 30. 
ibid p. 30/ 

WCB Study, op.clt. , Pp. 20, 21; Redmond, Title III Proposal, op> cit . , - 
Appendix A, p. 1. 
WCB Study, op. cit. , Pp. 7, 8. 



15 
16 
17 

18 
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Beginning September, 1969 i the University was financed for a 5-year cooperative 
training program for pre-service, in service, and doctoral personnel, primarily 
from the Chicago Public Schools. 19 

i. The Wood lawn Or ganization (TWO) 

"... an indigenous federation of community churches, associations, block clubs, 
etc....", TWO was formed in 1960 to resist the University of Chicago's Urban Re- 
newal and campus ^extension plans. 20 Credited with being "... one of the strongest 
community organizations in the nation," apparently it was founded primarily through 
the efforts of Saul Alinsky*s Industrial Areas Foundation ,^! a strong, militant 
community organization* "Early in its history" it appointed a Schools Committee 
to seek to influence change in the public schools. It has also sponsored a pre- 
school educational program. 22 

One of the three contingents^ on the WCB, TWO indicated, in the Memorandum of 
Agreement, that its primary interest was in building leadership . for the redevelop- 
ment of the community, as well as in changing educational programs and resource 
allocations to serve the coramunity needs.23 The chairman of TWO's contingent on 
the WCB, Reverend Brazier, has been characterized as a charismatic leader, well 
respected on the WCB, who helps resolve problems while remaining a watchdog over 
two's interests. 24 



j . Other Organizations 

The Woodlawn_ Mental Health Center , a "service facility and field laboratory 
in social and community psychiatry", is located on the South Side of Chicago. The 
Center works with the community to assess mental health needs and resources, and to 
come up with priorities. It has collaborated with a Community Advisory Board of 
20^-25 people from the neighborhood. The Center has conducted several studies of 
the Woodlawn neighborhood and school children* 25 

The First Presbyterian Church has been cited as a significant community re- 
source. It apparently has made some pioneering efforts in working with youth gangs 
and young children excluded from public schools. It also sponsors a pre--school 
educational program. 26 



Redmond, James P., Memorandum // 68-744-2 to the Board of Education , 
September 25, 1968, p. 1. 
WCB Study, op.clt. , p. 3. 
22 Redmond, Title III Proposal, op.cit. , p. 9. Congreve, op.cit . , p. vi- 
2^ Congreve, pp.clt . , p. iv; Redmond, Title III Proposal, op.cit p. 11, 

24 
25 
26 



Redmond, Title III Proposal, op.cit. , Appendix B, p. 1. 
WCB Study, op, pit, , pp, 18, 19. 
Campbell, ojp. cit . , Appendix D, pp. 1--4. 
Redmond, Title III Proposal, op.cit. , pp* 9, 11. 
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Mention was made of an attempt to link up the WCB with the ChlcaRo State , 
college, a 5,000 student college which. feeds many of P"^^^^/^^^""^"' 
^iiSiT^peri^ental teacher education pfograms, where students ^^Id be involved 
In the ciassrootns during all four of their undergraduate years. . However, no 
further mention was been made of an actual program in operation. 



27 Redmond, Title III Proposal, o.p.cit.,, p. 48. 
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III, HOW DID kE PPn.TTr.rr reiMF. ABOUT? WHAT ^PF TFF M^thp ArTTT7TTTRS Sl.^CE THEN? 

. Spring 1965 - The President's Committee on Urban Education was formed 
at the University of .Chicago. 

. Summer 1965 - The University of Chicago and the Chicago Public Schools 
developed a Special Summer School for secondary school boys, under 
the sponsorship of the Stern Family Fund,29 

. Summer and Autumn 1965 - A-proposal was developed by the Committee 
on Urban Education for the creation of d Research and Development 
Center in Urban Education (USOE #6-1478). 

• April and May, 1966 - University of Chicago President Beadle and Dean 
Campbell, of the Graduate School of Education, met with Chicago Super- 
intendent Willis to discuss the proposal. Later, Bean Campbell dis- 
cussed the proposal with Frank Whiston, President, Board of Education, 
as well as others in the Chicago Puhllc Schools. 31 

. May 4, 1966 - USOE made a site visit to the University of Chicago 
campus. Mrs. Louis A. Malis, a member of the Board of Education, 
participated in this site visit. 32 

. May 16, 1966 - Reverend Brazier, head of TWO, heard of the impending 
proposal, and wrote to Campbell, with a copy to USOE, indicating his 
distress that there was no involvement of the community in the project. 33 

. May 25, 1966 - Discussions were held among TWO, the University of 

Chicago, and the Chicago Public Schools; they continued on the twenty- 
seventh .34 

• June 3, 1966 - USOE submitted its site visit report conditionally 
approving the proposal, but holding off funding until fiscal 1967 
criticizing the lack of community and Chicago public schools involve- 
ment and the lack of rationale for the experimental school being part 
of the Research and Development Center in Urban Education.35 

• June 7, 1966 - The beginning of a series of meetings among the three 
groups (called the Planning Committee); the University of Chicago, TWO, 
and the Chicago Public Schools (also the 9th, lOth, 26th, and 27th), 
which resulted in a proposal for a Woodlawn Community Board. (WCB)36 

28 wcB Study, op. cit., p. 7. 

2^ Congreve, op. cit. , p. iv. 

30 Campbell, op. cit. , p. 2. _ 

31 ±h±d. ; pp. 2, 35 plus a later telephone interview with Dean Campbell. 

32 ibid, ; Congreve, op. cit. , p. 3. 

33 Congreve, op. cit> , p. 3; WCB Study, op. cit. , pp. 7, 8. 

34 Campbell, op> cit > , p. 3. 

ibid. , p. 2; Congreve, op> cit. , p. 4, 

36 Campbell, op. cit. , p. 3. 
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37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 



. June 26, 1966 - Dr. Curtis Melnick, then Superintendent of District 14 
joined the Planning Coinmittee; it was he who suggested the name of WCB 

• June 30, 1966 - Campbell met with Superintendent-Elect James F. Redmonc 
to discuss plans emerging -from the Planning Committee. 38 

. July 21-22, 1966 - The University of Chicago held a Conference on 
Problems of Urban Education. 39 

. August 1, 1966 - A proposal for the development of an Early Education 
Research Center on. the University of Chicago Campus was submitted to 
USOE.^0 ' 

. August 9, 1966 - USOE and OEO conducted a site visit to the University 
of Chicago Campus about the Early Education Research Center. ^1 

. August 24, 1966 - The first WCB meeting was held. Seven representative 
each from TWO and the University of Chicago were appointed (Chicago 
Public Schoolo representatives were not named djue to vacations.) 

. September 13, 1966 - A meeting between the University of Chicago and 
USOE took place. USOE suggested that the WCB initiate a developmental 
project to analyze possible relations among the three groups. 

. September 28, 1966 - The second WCB meeting took place; each member ; 
received a copy of the proposal draft for a USOE Development Grant. 
The Chicago Public Schools contingent had appointed its seven repre- 
sentatives to the WCB. 44 

. October 2, 1966 - At a WCB meeting a Project Staff was commissioned 
•to work out the details of the Program Statement. 45 

. October 12, 1966 - The USOE Develrpment Grant proposal entitled 
•'Institutional Collaboration to xjiprove, Urban Public Education with 
Special Reference to the City of Chicago" was submitted, requesting 
$96,440 in funds for the period November 1, 1966 through October 31, 
1967.46 

Congreve, op. cit. , p. 6; WCB Study, op. cit. , p. 8. 
Campbell, op. cit. , p. 3. 
ibid^, p. 4. 
ibid. 



ibid, 

ibid, , p. 3; Memorandum from Bruce McPherson to WCB members, August 17, 1966, 
Memorandum from Bruce McPherson to WCB members, September 21, 1966, p. 1; WCB 
Study, op. cit . , p. 9. i-i 
Memorandum by Bruce McPherson to WCB members, October 20, 1966, p. 1; Campbell 
op. cit. > p. 3; WCB Study, op. cit._ , p, 8. 
WCB Study, op. cit. , p. 11, 
Congreve, op. cit. , p. 8; McPherson's memorandum of October ZOV bp > cit. , 1 
gives October 13 as the date, "^^''i ^. ; - 
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• November 22, 1966 - USOE rejected the Development Grant proposal, 
despite its attempts to overcome previous USOE criticisms. 
Apparently the proposal had previously been submitted to Redmond; 
General Superintendent of Chicago Public Schools, who had indicated 
support but stated he could not .finance the project. Campbell wrote 
letters to HEW Secretary Gardner and^^ommissioner of Education Howe 
asking for a review of the proposal. 

. January 1967 ~ USOE awarded a $70,000 Ti^Je IV Grant running from 
February 1967 through December 31, 1957. 

• February 17, 1967 The USOE contract began, \^ore Project Staff - 
of director and associate directors was formed. 

. March 1, 1967 - Congreve was appointed Pro'j""ectf Director. Some 
personnel were oppos^^ to this move, feeling, he was neither Black 
nor Black oriented. 

. Late Spring 1967 - A Grant was received from the Wiebolt Foundation 
to examine the feasibility in producing a cinema verite film; subse-- 
quently, a proposal was prepared and^Jistributed in an attempt to 
secure funds to produce such a film. 

• April 15, 1967 - The Project Staff began an assessment of the needs 
of the Woodlawn Community. The two-month study, completed June 15, 
1967, uncovered feelings of inadequate interpersonal relations in- 
volving teachers, administrators, children, and parents • Parents 
and teachers felt by-passed in the decision-making process; children 
were not achieving what school personnel expected of them either in 
terms of speed or quantity. Specific needs were in terms of space, 
materials, etc. (as listed in the Introductig^ above). Discipline 
and youth gangs were also seen as a threat. 

. May 3, 1967 - The final ver^^on of WCB's General Statement of Purposes 
and Procedures was adopted. 

• June 7, 1967 - A preliminary report of an assessment of findings was 
presented to WCB. 

Congreve, op._ cit. . p. 8; WCB Study, op. cit. , p. 9. 

Redmond, Title III Proposal, op. cit. , pp. 11, 45; WCB Study, op. cit., p. 9, 
Congreve, op. cit. , p. 11; Redmond, Title III Proposal, op. cit. , p. 47. 
Memorivndum from McPherson to WCB members, February 22,_1967, p. 1; WCB Study, 
op. citv ,^-p-.--22. . 

Redmond, Title III Proposal, op. cit. , pp. 73, 74. . 
^2 Redmond, Title III Proposal, op. cit. , p. 11; Congreve, op. cit.^, pp. 23, 24. 
Congreve, op. cit. , p. 15. However, see Appendix C of this memorandum report, 
--dated-December 27, _1?67. 
Congreve, op. cit._ 
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. October 1967 - Redmond became Superintendent ^bf Schools. 

. October 3, 1967 - J^e Memorandum of Agreement was drawn up among 
the three 'groups . 

. November 1, 1967 - Some teacher aide positions were created. 

• November 3, 1967 - The Memorandum of Agreement was reviewed and 
a proposal was submitted^gentitled, ''Experimental Schools in East 
Woodlawn: A Proposal". 

. November 14, 1967 - Central Staff was given the ^^morandum of 
Agreement, which it reviewed until November 28. 



• November, 1967 - Contact was reportedly re-establishe^QWich Redmond; 
Redmond espressed a strong wish to be kept informed. 

. December 13, 1967 - The Memorandum of Agreement was presented to the 
Board of Education, whose legal counsel deferred it, citing Illinois 
Code incompatibilities. Because of urgency occasioned by the USOE 
early January deadline, a week of negotiations with the" School Board 
began. The Board lawyers objected to the ^gj^^^ of Education sharing 
or abdicating decision-making prerogatives. 

• Mid-December 1967 - A number of instan:-.?:r:. of crime, including shootings 
took place prior to the December 27 meriting of the Chicago Board. As 
the instances were ascribed to gangs, and TWO had established affilia-- 
tions with gangs through their own youth program, members of the Chicagc 
Board questioned the appropriateness of entering into an agreement with 
TWO. However, the approprigpness of TWO was supported by both Campbel] 
and Redmond on this issue. 

• December 27, 1967 - At a Board g| Education meeting the Memorandum of 
Agreement was approved, 8 to 3. j 

55 Telephone conversation with Pat Muth (in Mr. Hefferman's office) of the Chicago 
Public Schools, October 17, 1969. 

56 Congreve, op. cit. , p. 42. 

57 ibid. , p. 20. 

58 Memorandum from McPherson to WCB, November 9, 1967, p. 1; Congreve, op- cit.., 
p. 42. The proposal was reviewed in WCB meetings November 8 and 14. 

59 WCB Study, op._ _c_it_* , p. 12. 

60 ibid._ 

61 ibid. ; Congreve. op. cit. , p. 45. 

'"^^conCT'ev^r 'lD^ . , pp. 48, 49. 

63 WCB Study, op. cit. , p. 13; Congreve, op. cit. , p. 48. 
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. December 1967 - The Board of Education r^^cognized the WCB, which 
previously operated on an ad hoc basia. 

. January 1968 - A Title III Proposal was submitted to USOE entitled, 
"Operation Grant, Woodlawn Experimental Elementary Schools Project . 

. Late February 1968 - A meeting was held with USOE in Washington, 
where USOE indicated it would like a saturation effort, perhaps 
funded by HEW rather than USOE, and a aiipplement should be written 
concerning plans for the High School.. 

. March 15, 1968 - Congreve submitted his final report on "Institutional^ _ 
Collaboration to Improve Urban Education with Special Reference to the 
City of Chicago". 

• June 24, 1968 - The Chicago Comprehensive Project, consisting of the 
four proposals under Title III-ESEA submitted to State and Federal 
Title III officials, was funded by a. contract from USOE to the Board 
of Education. The project was to begin as of June 24, 1968, and end 
June 23, 1969, with a total cost not to exceed $2,035,976. 

. July 24, 1968 - The Board of Education leased space for Project Staff 
members and appointed Mrs. Clara Holton Associate Director and Dr. 
Willard J. Congreve Director of the Project. 

. September 25, 1968 - Allen Paige Collard was appointed coordinator . . .. - 
of Community Education Services, effective September 20, 1968. 

. March 31, 1969 - A proposal for a continuation grant was approved by 
the Woodlawn Community Board and submitted to the Board of Education./" 

. April 7, 1969 - The Chicago -Teachers' Union (CTU) held a meeting with 

• the Chicago Board to air grievances of Wadsworth teachers, who claimed 
to have been threatened in Summer 1968, planning sessions. The CTU 
subsequently petitioned for representation on the WCB.'l 

. April 9, 1969 - The Continuation Grant Proposal was approved by the 
Chicago Board of Education. 

WCB Study, OP. cit.. . p. 4. 
^5 See Appendix D of. this docu-nent for a program plan. 
^6 WCB Study, OP. cit. . p. 13. - 

67 Memorandum #68-551 from Redmond to the Boar'd of Education, July 10, 1968, p. 1. . 

68 Memoranda 7/68-576, #68-586-7, and #68-586-8 from Redmond to the Board of 
Education, July 24, 1968. _ oc ,acQ 

69 Memorandum #68-738-5 from Redmond to the Board of Education, September 25, 1968, 

70 ■ McPherson, WCB minutes, April 10, 1969, Appendix A (Congreve 's announcement to 

the WCB). 
.71 WCB minutes, June 12, 1969. 

72 McPherson, WCB minutes, AprillO, 1969, Appendix A. 
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• April 10, 1969 — Prior to the scheduled WCB meeting, an open hearing U S 
related to reorganizing the Board was held. The essential points 
of the statements were: 

. Community parents must be heard in the Board, 

. Citizens should have the right to elect those persons who ..^j 
represent them. ' , J 

As one speaker said it: ; - ' have been controlled by an ,| 

educational system th^ ad us well. We have come here | 

to be sure we will be . | 

The University of Chicago representative indicated that three oi i 
the seven University seats on the board were at the disposal of 
the community. He concluded vHth the statement that if TWO , 
thought the University shouT tout, "we will .leave and leave 
at once". 

During the regular meeting: 

. The Project Director, Dr. Willard Congreve; resigned to 
allow some local leadership to be found and appointed. 
(He indicated this was his decision and not in response 
to any pressure.) 

. The law department of the University of ChicagtJ was to 
be asked to assist the Project Director in investigating 
the possibilities, advantages and disadvantages of 
developing the Woodlawn Community Board into a not-for- 
profit corporation in Illinois. 73 

. May 14, 1969 * The Chicago Board approved the WCB reconstitution 
allowing more local community persons, plus teacher and student 
representation. 74 

. May 15, 1969 - At the WCB meeting: 

. The Black Coalition of College and High School Students 
submitted a position paper calling for the removal of the 
University of Chicago from the Project. 75 However, when 
Dean Campbell offered to adjourn the meeting from its agenda 
so the issue might be diicuBsed. The parents and community 
people attending the meeting refused to do so indicating the 
issue was less important thaathe regular agenda items. (In- 
deed, the University of Chicago had reportedly offered, prior 
to this meeting and again at later dates, to relinquish all 
its seats on the WCB.) 76 

• The WCB learned that the new budget would be $1,356,961 

• rather than the $1,656,256 originally requested. This was 
reportedly due to federal action regarding Title III funds 
plus state actions. 

McPherson, WCB minutes, April 10, 1969, pp. 1-5, 8. 

Redmond, James F., Memorandum Progress Report on Title III-ESEA , to the 
Board of Education, August 13, 1969. 

WCB minutes. May 15, 1969. See also Appendix A of this memorandum report. 
Clarification obtained in a telephone interview with Dean Campbell and 
Dr. Barbara Slzemore. 
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• An open hearing on line items in the budget was held 
and 42 recommendations for revision were. made. It was 
agreed that the budget would be sent back to the WCB 
committee level 'and revised. 77 

• May 20, 1969 - At a meeting of the University Contingent of the WCB, 
it was decided that: 

• No specific answer to the Black st '^nts would be made. 

• It would be recoinmanded to WCB thnt the University member- 
ship be reduced to four people. 

• Reverend Brazier be urged to become chairman of WCB and 
that Dr. Melrilck and Dean Campbell be seen as vice- 
chairmen. 78 

• May 22, 1969 - At a meeting of the WCB, the revised budget for the 
continuation grant was .approved, after vhich objections were raised 
that further hearings and discussion were not conducted. 79 

• June 12, 1969 - The WCB voted to establish ad hoc committees of 
community persons to deal with matters of incoming personnel at 
the Wadsworth and Hyde Park Schools. 80 

. June 24, 1969 - A WCB meeting was held for the sole purpose of 
receiving nominations for a Project Director. While the formal 
process of widespread publication for applicants for the position 
had been fulfilled and seven applications were received, the WCB 
unanimously voted that Mrs. Barbara Sizemore be appointed. (Mrs. 
Sizemore had been proposed before the widespread process had been 
conducted .) 81 

. June 26, 1969 - Willard Congreve, retiring as Project Director, 
filed his report of activities for the period of February 1 to 
June 30, 1969, noting that considerable strides had been made . 
toward the objective of creating a new social system in which 
the school . . would become an institution of the community". 82 

II WCB minutes. May 15, 1969. 

Minutes of the Meeting of the University Contingent of the Woodlawn Community 
Board, May 20, 1969. 
WCB minutes. May 22, 1969. 
WCB minutes, June 12, 1969. 



81 
82 



WCB minutes, June 24, 1969. 

Congreve, Willard J., Memorandum Report of Activities of the WESP for the 
period February 1 to June 3, 1969, p. 1. Also see Section VII of this 
memorandum report • 

r 
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. July 24, 1969— Sizemore, in her first report to the WCB, retommended 
that : ■ ^ 

. . some process for development of criteria for teacher 

evaluation cotmience immediately with principals, teachers, "^71^ 

parents, community residents, pupils and WESP staff included .| 
in the construction of such criteria, "83 

''The Model Cities Educational Program for Woodlavm (vhich | 

apparently duplicated much of WESP) be channeled through ji 
the Woodlawn Community Board. v 

• August 13, 196 nerintendent Redmond submitted Congreve's report ,A 

to the Boar^ Ed u^on.SS ■I 



83 Sizemore, Barbara A., Memorandum Report to WCB, July 24, 1969, p. 2. 
8^ ibid., p. 4. 

85 Redmond, James F. , Memorandum Progress Report, Title! III-ESEA • « . . 
OP, cit._ , pp. 1-3. ^ 
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IV. WHAT AUTHORITY DOES THE WCB HAVE? 
Formal 



WCB has no formal powers, being subject in all cases to Central Board Veto. 
The Memorandum of Understanding makes clear that, . . nothing in this agreement 
will be construed to limit the authority of the Board of Education to control and 
manage the schools ... in accordance with the administrative and decision-making 
powers of the Board of Education contained in the laws of the State of Illinois. 8b 

However, WCB does have some formal. advisory powers: the Board of Education, 
in the agreement, agreed to consult the WCB before changing or designating the 
experimental schools: fhe will be consulted by thr Superintendent before he 
recommends the T ire or to the Board of Education; the WCB will be 

consulted by the . iiu of Education on personnel, organization, programs, and 
administration; and the Director must obtain counsel from WCB before making 
recommendations and must state any differences of opinion clearly. 87 

Informal 

The Board of Education is still not bound to act on community wishes;' however, 
to date the wishes of WCB have seemed sufficiently compatible that they virtually 
have had powers in these areas - the Board of Education does not appear to have 
vetoed their plans. 

The WCB, in setting out its functions, stated they were, "... (a) to review, 
discuss (and in some cases initiate) and prepare recomm^^tions for policies and 
projects in urban education which will directly affect the children, adults, 
community or conmamity organizations of Woodlawn- and (b) to provide a channel 
of communication B^ween the projects and the larger ins^ations represented 
on the Woodlawn Cctounlty Board. It is recognized that r the provdisions 
of the Illinois rStftool Code, final decisions regarding s^i^ policies and projects 
must be made by Board of Education, City of Chicago. ^^6^ 



Redmond, Title III Proposal, op. cit. . Appendix C, p. 2. See also Appendix B 
of this memorandum report. 
II ibid. 

°° Redmond, Title III Proposal, op. clt. . Appendix A, p. 1. 
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V. WHAT ARE THE GOALS OF THE WCB? 

The over-riding goal of the WCB would seem to be to make the schools 
responsive to the whole connnunity through community participation. Redmond, 
for example, indicates that WCB's highest priority is to 'restructure the 
school as a social system in terms ol; its community through mutuality of 
effort, and improve the quality of teaching and learning in the school 
through mutuality of effort". 89 

Improved education, of course, is bound up in the primary goal, but is 
directed toward three specific sub-goals; (1) raising student achievement; 
(2) improving the student self-concept; and (3) increasing the students sense 
of power over himself and his community. 90 

Specific curriculum priorities are as follows: (1) reading comprehension; 
(2) volunt.ary reading to serve individual interests; (3) writing competency; 
(4) speaking competency; (5) competence in quantitative thinking; (6) learning 
how to learn; (7) communication; (8) I.Q.; and (9) sense of control over surround- 
ings. 91 These curriculum priorities appear to be unusual among the local boards, 
because, while it is true that others generally place reading skills first, they 
also place among curriculum priorities topics such as: Black awareness and 
culture, and do not stress the more traditional educators' items such as speaking 
competency and I.Q. ^• 



Title III Proposal. f>is>^ cit. . p. ^X5. See also Campbell, op. cit.,, p. 7; 
WCB Study, op. crl:,^ iP- 3. 

Redmond, Title III T«2iposal, op . clt_. . p. 5. 
ibid. . p. 17. 
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VI. IS THE WCB REPRESENTATIVE? 

The. 21-member board was originally comprised of three contingents of seven 
each : (including a chairman) ; the University_of_Chicago ;_the_Chicagp^ 
and TWO. The representatives were not elected by the community but appointed, 
which led to a situation where all the Chicago Public Schools' representatives 
were principals, and no teachers were represented. Each of the three contingents 
could, when requested cast only one vote, and voting was designed so that no two' 
contingents could outvote the third: this meant that any one contingent had 
absolute veto power assuring that consensus had tq be reached. As a practical 
matter, most votes are simple majority votes without a request for the single 
contingent vote. 92 Tht. chairmanship rotates and regular meetings are held monthly. 

The representativeness of the WCB would thus seem to be questionable. Indeed, 
various groups have questioned this very point: the Board of Education, University 
of Chicago undergraduates, the Hyde Park High School PTA, and the Urban Progress 
Committee. 9^ . 

The basis of membership on the board has been reconstituted (see May 14 and 
15 entries on Section III above). The total membership remains at twenty-one, 
with TWO having a contingent of ten, the Chicago Public Schools having seven, 
and the University four. The Public Schools group contains two teachers and \ 
..wo students among its seven. Voting procedures remain the same. 95 it ±c there- 
fore unlikely that the issue of representativeness will escape further questioning 
by interested parties. 



92 
93 

94 



95 



Telephone interview with Dean Campbell. 

WCB Study, op._ cit . , p. 4; Redmond, Title. Ill Proposal, op. clt. . Appendix 
A, pp. 1, 2. • . 

WCB Study, op. cit. > p. 31. See also Appendix A, where representation in 
the WCB is seriously called into question by the Black Coalition of college 
and high school students. 
Telephone interview with Dean Campbell. 
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VII. WHAT HAS THE WCB ACCOMgLlSHED? 

' ' Increased parent Participation In Parent Council meetings and 
; , as observers In meetings. 96 

. Better interpersonal relationships among parents, teachers, and 
students .97 

. Improved reading skills at the third and sixth grade levels in 
the Wadsworth Schools. 98 

. Improved I.Q. scores of primary students. 99 

. A Community Education Center operating at Wadsworth, Monday uUvu^gh 
Thursday evenings, offering courses from basketabll to computer 
instruction (in cooperation with Operation Breadbasket).!"" 



X 



Con^E«we, Wlllard J., Repnrt of Activities of the Woo dlavm Experimental 
Schtttife:::Dlstrlct Project :, for the Period February 1 ^to June 30. 1969., 
June -26, 1969, p. 1. See Appendix E of this memorandum report. 
Congasre, op. cit. . pp. 1, 2. 
II ibia... p. 2., 
-nn ib iid.- 
ibS. 
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VIII. IS THE WCB POLICrg--MAKING PRIVATE OR PUBLIC? 

Detailed minutes are kept of the WCB meetings, lending them highl3' public, 
and apparently up to 150 "observers" have attended meetings, thus there is 
evidence to support the contention that much policy-making is carried out in a 
public manner. 

However, some Issues were pre-vetoed by either Melnick or Campbell, for 
example, and never teached the WCB (for example:: a first draft of the Agreement, 
written by Brazier and using terminology such as "autonomy 'V "1 control", and 

so forth, was pre-^vetoed; choice of schools for the Project - this was announced 
to the. WCB; and political negotiations). This by-passing of the WCB has been 
attributHd :to needs for "haste", "efficiency", and "pblitical efficacy" • 

Some WCB .procedures are also x;designed to allow for private decision-making,,, 
such as the in^stence on consensus:; the frequent use of informal approval rather 
than a f oxmal vote; and the use ceE a caucus tu :resolve inter-contingent differences. 
However, D^n Campbell reported t3iat the caucus has been resorted to only three or 
four times and that they were heM in public view, although without public partici^ 
pation. 

Public attempts by the WCB ix> obtain consensus are the use of "rituals, con- 
ventions, and coUectlve represen±ations", such as: seating which doesn't separate 
the three .grot35)s; use of f irst names to show rapport and titles to show esteem; 
the use of various connotative wards such as "collaboration", "mutual effort", 
"meaningful paxticlpatlon", etc.I03 

There arei. also ways of prevent±ng extended WCB observer dialogues: "Difficult 
issues that cannot be handled by discussions are often channeled away from the 
public fomm; persons are asked .to ^sarite a letter, or get together with the project 
director to discuss the issue, or ^to wait until the next meeting. "104 



WCB; Study, op. :_clt,, p. 22. Congreve deals with the Agreement draft in saying 
that Campbell jaaid Melnick, in vetoing it, showed that many of the ideas were 
already in exigence as options; some weren't necessary; and the tone of the 
document might -raise hackles of the School Department. Congreve, op* cit.,, 
pp. 41, 42. 

WCB Study, op. clt., pp. 22, 24, 
ibid. , pp. 25, 26. 
ibid.. . p. 25. 
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APPENDIX A 

A CRITIQUE BY 
THE BLACK COALITION OF COLLEGE AND 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
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The "Black Critique . uie center of considei .lontroversy . It was 

read aloud by Miss Muriel ^alla s:: the WCB meeting. May 15, 1969. The docu- 
ment was accepted and filed along with other statements made in the April 10 
hearing by the WCB which the students had claimed they were unable- to attend. 
From the May 15 minutes: 

"Mr. Campbell asked if the Board wished to continue with the 
agenda for the meeting or adjourn so that the component groups 
could consider the statement which had been read by Miss Balla. 
Mrs. Cain said, 'The University of Chicago has been c'aUed racist 
before and you have been attacked before as a white man. It • 
takes a great deal of effort for parents to make arrangements 
to get out to a meeting like this. I believe we want to go on 
with the meeting and I ask TWO members on the Board to ;support 
that.'" 

As the issue was finally discussed in a telephone interview with Dr. 
Sizerxjre and Dean Campbell ,. the conmunity felt the critique was not in fact 
a "Black Critique", as a group of white students, connected with SDS, had been 
involved in the initiation and writing of the document. It was for this reason 
that the WCB did not interrupt its agenda and the university .contingent later 
agreed to make no reply to its charges. .The complete text follows. 
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A Black Critique of The University of Chicago in the Woodlawn Experimenta l 

School Project * 



This,, critique comes from the necessity to evaluate the University of Chicago 
position in the Woodlawn Experimental School Project (WESP) • This need 
forced the Black Coalition of College and High School Students (a subcommittee 
of UC/BSA-SPLIBS) to make public their evaluation. By examining the public 
policies and general policy direction of the University of Chicago on the 
Woodlawn Community Board, the need for this criticism became self-evident • 

Discrediting a local school board or. refuting 'experimental' decentraliza- 
tion of school authority is not our purpose. However, due to the University 
of Chicago position and operation on the Woodlawn Community Board, WESP is a 
poor manifestation and implementation of these potentially beneficial structual 
arrangements. And the Woodlawn Community Board (WCB) cannot act in the interest 
of the Black Community. 

The basic argument of this critique is that The University of Chicago presence 
on WCB hinders the local board and decentralization and helps engineer Black 
pacification. Consequently the University should withdraw immediately from 
WCB. The public record of the University as a social and political institu- 
tion, with political ideas and concrete social programs, is sufficient reason 
for its removal. And its public record on the Woodlawn Community, Board doubly 
indicts it to withdraw immediately. 

The seven basic arguments that lead to this conclusion contend at present: 

1. that the University of Chicago is' not a 'junior partner' in 
Black education and WCB; 

2 . that" the University is cru'ciall^^ 

3. that the University, through its external power, legitimizes 
and neutralizes WESP, that is, it keeps it in 'line'; 

4. that the University's basic role is inhibiting meaningful Black 
development; 

5. that the University, through" its legal sophistication, engineers 
its policies on the local board; 

6. that the University gains external prestige from this project 
by researching and implementing a successful, early Black 
pacification of Black, Woodlawn children; 

7. that the University of Chicago, historically, has been socially 
and politically conservative and has therefore been consistently 
anti-Black. 

* Source: WCB minutes. May 15, 1969, Appendix A, pp. 1-6. 
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A. brief discussion of each of these points should show why the University 
of Chicago should withdraw immediately from the Woodlawn Experimental School 
Project. 

Current University rhetoric says the University is, and should be, a 'junior 
partner' in Black community affairs. However, close examination of the 

University of Chicago involvement in WESP immediately shows that the University ,| 
of Chicago is not, by any stretch of the imagination, a 'junior partner . Ac- v 
cording to the formal constitution of the Woodlawn Community Board — the so- 
called 'Memorandum of Agreement' between the University of Chicago, the Chicago 
Board of Education and TWC — the University has one third of the board member- 
ship and a unit vote of one. Further, no programs and policies can be passed 
or acted on by the board unless the University of Chicago, through its unit 
vote, approves. The University has veto power over anything WCB might do since 
all three components must unanimously agree on programs and policies. This ,;; 
makes the University of Chicago a crucial and e ssential partner in Black 

; - 'education and development; its possession of a unit vote may curtail or cancel j;, 

any program or policy designed by Black community pl anners. . . 

The University of Chicago, in addition to being an integral and powerful part % 
of the Woodlawn Community Board, is crucially represented in the administrative . | 

of the project. Both- the project director and the project research are 

University of Chicago professors; neither had significant experience in meeting va 
Black people's educational needs. Educational programs are, to a significant 
extent, covertly devised by these University staff members in collaboration i 
with members of the University (some of whom also happen to be on WCB. For 

example, the technical input for the summer program at Wadsworth due mostly 

to the University. Also, recently, the project director took it upon himself 
to write up a 'drop-out prevention' program and submitted it in 'preliminary 
form to the Federal Government in the name of WESP without even consulting, 
community representatives. 

Beyond its representation on the ;staff and on the board of WESP, The University 
has another, more 'external' involvement — it furnishes the determining finan- 
cial and political pull of the project. To potential conservative finacial 
contributors, the white society at large and status quo forces, the heavy in- 
volvement of the University of Chicago insures that the project is under 
•responsible' leadership (that is University of Chicago leadership) and without 
community' control. This 'external' power makes the University the major spokes- 
man and negotiator for finances and programs for the project. 

For instance, Julian Levi was the principal negotiator with his fluakey, . 
the project director, for the orginal structuring of the project, the 
establishment of the so-called 'Memorandum of / Agreement ' and the securing 
of Federal funds for the project. (Julian Levi happens to be the University 
big shot who deals with the surrounding Black communities who" masterminded 
the Hyde- Park Urban Removal of Blacks. More recently, the same Julian Levi, 
acting in the name of the University, played a major role in negotiating an 
agreement with James Redmond, Supt. of Chicago Public Schools, to alter the 
program of Hyde Park High School reconstruction. Despite three years of 
protest from parents, students and teachers from the school, the Board of 
Education did not move on the issue until the prestigious University of 
Chicago took an active position. 

Since the University has 'legitimized' WESP and has neutralized the effective- 
ness of WESP for the conservative and reactionary forces in American society, 
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The University's role is simple: Inhabit the institution of substantial and 
relevant changes in black people's education and developmnet , That the 
University does so is, again, clear from the public record of the Woodlawn 
Coimnunity Board meetings. 

; a 

Generally, when pressure and Black coimnunity discontent seek changes in WCB 
programs and policies, the representatives of the University (particularly 
Mr. Levi) have talked in highly legalistic terms about what can and cannot 
be done and have pointed out restrictions in the 'Memorandum;of Agreement ' , 
previous policies, etc. On the other hand, the University has consistently 
discovered convenient loopholes in the' 'law', if these loopholes'brinf? about 
what the University suggests. 

For example, when the Board faced the question of dismissing, transferring or 
suspending a Hyde Park High School teacher who was branded as dictatorial by • 
a petition of some 500 studer.rs and by his principal, the University's position 
was strictly for 'due process . Due process meant rib act 16^^ 
future and putting the whole matter through the Board of Education and Union 
channels. As this particular meeting progressed, the conflict between com- 
-munity spectators (especially students) and the Board members became' increas- 
ingly open and hostile. Finally, in an apparent reversal of position, Mr. : 
Levi rushed a motion for dismissal of the teacher through the Woodlawn Com- 
munity Board, thus for the moment accommodating the justifiably upset community 
persons. However, it discovered the next day that the motion Mr.. Levi had made 
was invalid through a legal technicality. Mr. Levi recinded the motion at the 
next WCB meeting, and no action was directly taken on the matter by WCB. But 
in lieu of direct action Mr. Levi then moved (and won approval) .for a motion 
requesting the District Superintendent to give an admAiistrative transfer, 
less this teacher impair the whole project. This was equivalent- to- suggesting 
that if the board adopted Mr. Levi's motion and publicly coerced the District 
Superintendent, either the teacher must leave or the project would fail. The 
District Superintendent, politely and legally, was coerced to remove this, 
teacher from a volatile project and a volatile situation. 

It is clear, then, that the University , far from being a 'junior partner' in 
WESP, is in fact an extremely powerful force in the project. It has veto pow,er" 
on the board, it is significantly represented on the staff and it plays the 
role of political intermediary between powerful conservative elements of 
American society and the project ~ it keeps WESP in line. Further, the Univer- 
sity, through its legal sophistication and its public prestige, may engineer 
its policies on the Board and virtually stiff les corresponding leadership, 
sophistication and political development from and within the black community. 

Another aspect of more recent University propaganda about its community in- 
volvement has been the claim that its involvement stems from community invita- 
tion because it has 'something of value' to share. A careful consideration of 
the public statements, policies and action of the University reveals that this 
claim is nonsense. 

The president of the University of Chicago, Edward Levi (Julian's brother), 
has said that the University is one of the greatest research institutions 
in the country and he wants it to stay that way. Right now, research in 
education means experiments in education, especially experiments by white 
institutions in the education of Black children. This is one of the main 
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reasons for the University of Chicago participation in WESP. The principal 
goal of 'Black ghetto education' as envisioned by the University of Chicago 
and implied in the WESP project director's secret drop-out proposal is to 
create educational programs that will equip the 'socially maladjusted (read 
'Black') child to cope with reality (read 'status quo') . Presently WESP is 
hovering on the edge of the national spotlight. ^It/^^l^^^^^^f^e feather 
in the cap of this 'great research institution' if it could be^the^first to 
discover the best means towards such early-age Black pacification (that is , 
early Black brainwashing). 

The University of Chicago is essentially anti-Black and cons^quentrly-p^^^^ 
Its nature manifer.ts itself i-tr-±t-s-long'record;:of:^coa3-ervativeT-^ 
which generally coincided with political, economic and social consensus. _^ Re- 
stricted covenants in housing, which discriminated and systematically excluded 
Blacks from decent housing, has been its policy; indifference to t^e 1965^^^^^ . 
Park-Woodlawn educational park issue centerin 

issue centering around a model educational park for stabilizing Woodlawn and 
keeping high academic achievement at Hyde-I-ark High School, has been its poU 
that indifference which conceded a racist victory to Hyde Park-Kenwood,res|dents 
and fostered class and race separation in Woodlawn schools has been its ppl^ 
land expansionist tendencies in Woodlawn, prompting the creation of the Temporary 
Woodlawn Organization and a temporary job des crimination, low wages and^ minimum 
promotion at Billings-all of whidh affe,cted Blacks the ""st-has been^its po.licy 
refusing to admit Blacks wounded by guns in Woodlawn for treatment at Billings 
has been its policy; almost total exclusion of Black enrollment from its Graduate 
Schools and College, until recently and only on a token level has been its 
policy; political suppression of dissent within its student body and faculty has 
been its policy. ■ 

Given these policies displaying its real unbending and authoritarian nature, 
given these status quo precedents, given their pro-white, consistent racist 
intent, given its black indifference, black exclusion and black suppression 
what legitimate reason can it have for being on the Woodlawn Community Board? 
Because -it -has - none r-it should withdraw immediately . 



Appendix 

Since the Committee completed, its analysis, some suggested changes and a tenta- 
tive resignation have been siibmitted to the Board. The change consists of re- 
oraanizine the board by adding five more community personnel, if the University 
of Chicago loses three of its: members and the Board of , Education loses two of 
its members. Currently the Board consists of seven representatives frorn^ each 
component. Under the pxaposed change, TWO would have twelve (12 members . ^Seven 
from its current component; three from the University of Chicago component; and 
two from the Board of Education component. The University of Chicago^would re- 
tain four of its original seven members. And each component would still retain, 
its unit-vote, which means that a no-vote from any component could block any 
program. 

Basically, this proposed change does not alter the so-called "Memorandum of 
Agreement", the official document establishing WCB. All it does is color 
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each component with Some community representatives • It leaves the University 
of Chicago and the Board of Education with a majority on their respective 
components. Further, if a simple majority vote determines the final unit- 
vote, each component still has an autonomous unit vote working for its in- 
terest. 

What is even more fundamental about this move is the overt conciliatory 
approach of the University of Chicago, an approach which has no real con- 
session but which serves as a propaganda gesture for its public relations 
image. Moreover, this move intends to further solidify the University's 
presence in Woodlawn, In attempting to further legitimize its illegitimate 
presence in Woodlawn, the University seeks community cooperation by giving 
the illusion it allows community participation in its component but by 
maintaining its simple majority to control and overrule any community 
proposal. 

An immediate denial of this monolithic view of the University majority will 
be forthcoming. However, by looking at the behavioral aspects of WCB and 
by comparing the comments of Mr. Levi, Dean Campbell and Dean Johnson — 
all of whom sit on WCB — it is immediately apparent that an extremely homo- 
geneous perspective comes from all three. Further, neither these men or 
their other four colleagues — none of whom are Black — ever publicly disagree 
on what course of action to take. And since Mr. Levi generally does most of 
the talking for the University — . if the public hearings where Mr. Levi publicly 
stated University present policy and current rationale for being in WESP is any 
indication of who speaks for the University of Chicago — there is good behavioral 
reason to suspect a monolithic or premeditated consensus from the University 
and its component. 

The tentative resignation submitted to the Board is that of the project 
director. The project director, who is white and a University Associate 
Professor in the Department of Education — his name is unimportant, his 
social fact is more meaningful — publicly announced his resignation at 
the public hearings concerning the re-organization of the Board. At that 
hearing, the Chairman of the meeting mentioned that all three Board Co-chair- 
men had known about the intent of the project director for some time. And 
they thought it was about time that he made it public. 

What is critical about his announcement is its timing. The director used an 
occasion of conflict and tension, which could be predicted from the previous 
three Board meetings where community personnel and Board members had various 
clashes, including one walk-out by all Black people present. That occasion of 
conflict and tension needed something to 'cool off the heat'. The 'heat' was 
there: various organization and personnel working in the Black community and 
Woodlawn schools asked for wider participation and involvement in the project; 
one public witness called for the removal of the majority white membership of 

^the"^ Board; "and~the^District--Superintendent-of— this-Distr-ict~A,---who--sits -on . 

the Board, was publicly questioned about his published remarks against com- 
munity participation and control of schools. "To cool off the heat" someone 
made the decision to include the project director's resignation on the agenda. 
That inclusion brought a noticeable approval from observers in the room. Such 
a noticeable approval could be predicted since the initial appointment of the 
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Director caused much tensi'On- and conflict concerning his potential and ability 
to relate to Black needs. Because; such approval was predictable, it was used 
to quiet dissent in and outside the project and to remove a director after his 
essential work was completed. 

His- essential work was to see that all initial planning occured under watchful 
management. That careful management has already passed. Most of the Tenta- 
tive insignificant changes in the 'experimental' school have already been pro- 
posed. And the only foundation for change has occured under a white, University 
of Chicago professor. The removal of a director, at this time, does not alter 
his work already completed. Nor does it change the nature and programs tenta- 
tively considered for the next two years. What it does is remove the architect 
of early Black pacification and leave a vacancy for the engineers and builders 
of this early, meticulous pacification through intensive in-school socialization. 
(Such work has already begun with the Woodlawn Mental Health Clinic Project in 
which the University of Chicago has undertaken programs and studies of adjust- 
ment to school by first graders in twelve primary public and certain parochial 
schools in Woodlawn.) 

Both proposed changes in WCB and the resignation of the project director are 
basically insignificant moves. Neither changes the fundamental nature of WESP. 
Both covertly serve to entrench and strengthen University of Chicago presence 
in Woodlawn schools. Both leave an essentially racist research institution to 
further its kinds and degrees of involvement in Woodlawn. Neither alters its 
crucial powerful position in community decision-making. Neither produces more 
autonomous community self-determination. Both play on a cynical Machiavellian 
framework by emphasizing the range of the possible (reform) but ignoring in- 
herent contradictions and conee'7uences in the range of the possible (perfecting 
a bankrupt educational system) . Both moves serve to further the already too 
powerful privitization of public powers of the University of Chicago which is 
usurping prerogatives of social planning under the covert pretext of institu- 
tional collaboration.' 

In effect, the continued presence of the University of Chicago allows a ration- 
alized, racist system of educational and social planning to determine future 
Black development and to determine, irreversibly, what priorities and programs 
determine Black development. Only the removal of the University of Chicago 
could alter this almost imminent and ominous development. 

Black Coalition of College and High School 
Students, a Subcommittee of UC/BSA-SPLIBS . 

May 15, 1969 ' 
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APPENDIX B 

MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 
AMONG THE CHICAGO BOARD, 
THE WOODLAWN ORGANIZATION AND 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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BCMVD OF EDUCATION REPORT #67-12:14 (AMEWJSSl))* 



Approyo Memorgauimm. of Agrcemo nt 

Prag^t^ "" . district 14; Apprcma Request for Tlt^ g lll Grant , ^ 

To the Boai iNf Education of tho City of Chicago: 

XtisEe Ooneral Suporinlsident of Schools 

Reports xi^^ Board Roport 67^^67-4 adopted March B, 19B7, outlined 

briefly an experimeidiral developmental study project carried 
* on by the University of Chicago in cooperation with the 
Chicago Public Schools and The Woodlawn Organization. This 
report outlined the major objectives of the planners during 
•the dovGlopmental poriod of March 15, 1967, through 
November 15, 1967, as "(isi) the doterihination of how the 
participating institutions and organizations cannaost 
appropriately and effectively work together for the improve- 
ment of public education in the central city; and (b) the 
development of rocotnmondations for an operational plan for 
such collaborative effort." The focus of the initlol Inquiry 
was in the East V/oodlown section of District 14 of the Chicago 
Public Schools. 

That Board Report 67-267-4 further stipulated that "planners 
. affiliated with the project will design new mechanisms and 

programs for educational research, development, demonstration, 
dissemination, and training, all viewed in the context of 
practice in regular public schools, in Chicago. Certain basic 
design suggestions already advanced will bo tested for 
feasibility during the developmental poriod. Particular 
emphasis wili be placed on the study of tho potentiality 

(a) 6f designating District 14 as an experimental district; 

(b) of creating a Title III (Public Law 89-10) educational 
center for the experimental district; (c) of designating 
specific mainstream schools in the experimental district as 
demonstration schools; and (d) of developing an experimental 
elementary-secondary center for the experimental district." 

That Board , Repor t 67-2 67-4 f urthor. stipuj-iBted that "it is 

anticipated that the activity of the develbpi!^^^ 
itself (to include, the cooperative effort of a major urban 
public school system, a growing and nationally respected 
community organization, and' a ma Jor urban university) and the 
operational plan recommended will provide a model fot similar 
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t^'^vi fjiibscquont acttion in largo and email urijan conti^s of tS*^ 
:if#tc»d States," 

Reports Vu; -v^dsd.-partito organization csslled the Wood lawn Conimuntty 
a>ajtl jn^asistinc of rcprcsentatiws from the University of 
^(Ucacjc » District 14 of the Chicaijo Public Schools, and The 
odii^»i^*M Organization was organized to formulate psit^icy in 
SiXiQ r^dMh the objectives noted above, 

it u» i^H^all staff representing the University of caicago^ ^ 
S^htcago Pviblic Schools, and Vno Woodla^n Organisation 
'tej^^ at work during the perisaadmoted above gathusring 
a a^5^ preparing a proliminary^proposal entitled '*^ban 
) vcaiticpssi Developmental Project" :fior the schools InaSast 
\ tl^i^T^n District 14. 

^^c^^ f^ttarfacr' 

Reports ia^ 4tr;iias been determined thpt there should be^^modlf ica- 

V iojt ^«sr the basic design suggestions listed above to the 
oTSW' that (a) only the East Woodlawn schools in District 14^ 
tj known as the Woodlawn Experimental District, will be 
djesi^^ignated as experimental schools In the project; these 
CTcaisi^t of Carnegie, Dumas, Fermi, Fermi Upper Grade Center, 
:iFa£ske:> Scoti, 61st and University, Tesla, V/adsworth, 
WsGftShforth Upper Grade Center, and Hyde Park High School; 
(ibj it does not appear feasible at this time to create an 
exitscuitiorial center for experimental purposes but that experi* 
moaaxation be carried out within the existing school settings;? 
(<d) ittsfeseaise cxpejcimentatlon will, at first, be carried out in 
one oart\ra K-6 scSiools llstod above, one UGC/ and llyde Park 
. iri^Ss^ol; <d) It does not appear feasible at this time to 
deA»2is^ &n experisnental elementary-secondary center. 

And Ejsx^er 

Reports that a Iklcmoraudum of Agreement (attached hereto) has been 
developed by the Project staff and agreed to by mombars of 
the Woodlawn Community Doard, ' 

And FszKtixer 

Reports ^at s;ta£^ has reviewed this Memorandum of Agreement and 
r^commendis its approval. 



---^?i0-GTOe3!al Superintendent-of-Schools Therefore — — ~ 

Recommends :iixat the W'^worandum of Agreement be approved by the Board of 
:^dacaticn and that th^^^^ and Secretary be authorised 

to esseoute same oh behalf of i 



ERIC. 
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And Fvirthor 



Uccownicnds; that tho Hoard of Education approve the prc^^^si^l pre^ted 

in nnothor Board Uoport for a PL 80-10 TitU HII Graiat which 
will provide funds to initiate this e3cpor±r:^'nt^l dislasfcct. 

Pinancinl: No expcuso to tho Board. 

Prepared Respectfully submitt^^ 

Curtis C. ^Iclniick James P. Redmond 

Area Associate Superintendent General Superintendvm^ tof Schsiols 

Approved l^y: 
Evelyn F. Carlson 
Eileen C. Stack 
Associate Superintendents 

Noted: 

Robert Stickles 
Controller 

December 27, 1967 



MEMORANDUM OP AGREEftnSNT MONO THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY 
OF CHICAGO, THE WOODIAV/N ORGAMIZATION, AND THE UNIVERSITY OP CHICASK) 

(Final Dra^t-12/27/67) 



This acreencnt, made this 27th day of December, A. D., 1967, by and 
among the Board of Education of the City of Chicago, a body politic and. 
corporate, the University of Chicago, an Illinois not-for-profit corpora- 
tion, and The Woodlawn Organization, an Illinois not-for-profit corpora- 
tion. 

V/itnesseth, that: 

V/hei*eas the cxreiation by the Board of Education of an experimental s:chool 
district in tiie Woodlawn area of the City of Chicago offers to the Board 
of Education,, The \Yoodlawn Organization, and the University of Chicago an 
opportuntty -to tost an imaginative plan in urban education^* amd t3ie 
conmitniont of the three collaborating institutions to findSag a way to 
provide education of high quality in an inner-city communil^y' ^presents a 
readiness and willingness on the part of each institution to ^snmndt time, 
energy and resources to tho fulfillment of this hope. 

Now, therefore, in order that this opportunity can be realised., Tfe. 
WoodiiV/h^Organization agrees to participate in the exper iment: la^: tsp 
connit time and resources in attempting to InvolvoKparent and^^tfer* 
• grassT^roots community persons in the programs of the experimeiifcc :ii&e 
University of ^Chicag6 agre«* to Tportldpat^ in the planning, study and 
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cv-rluntiou of the cxporinc and ttO) as^dct in tho recruitent nnd 
cvrtnlnG: of povi;onnGl wlio ro to il^a involved in tho expcrisniental 
district; and the Board at Education ti^roes to eatablisa^ ^iw experimental 
district to provide ssnools ia: wSx^ch ideas may be t^jift^ and now 
przacdurcs developed • 

T]ic:v pa3:it:2^s furthca- agree as folliMs:: 

U Eaca party hereto will lossicpn ^vct persons, representisig a cross- 
sccitdton of its institution, who vS31 Sana the Woodlawn CodiBanity Board. 
Thu purpGsres of tho Woodlav/n Conuacmity- Board -are, asnong :atimr things, 
to]|Cn) review, discuss, initiate ^nd rcscommond policies, and: iprojeets in 
urJrau aducation that walX directly affect tho children, aduMs, community 
and coimuaity oreauizattioii-s of the> WoocTlav/n area, and (b) provide a 
channe:i uf coiniaunication^l.t:li the insifc:i:tutions represented on the 
Woadlawn Community Boardvl The v/oodlawn Community Board maynmake such 
ruies for its adiniuistration and oporaiition as it deems dcssbrablo that, 
ai'e consistent with the purposes of the experiment and of tills agreement, 

2. Tho Board of Education will designate the paxticulaar »<a»ools that are 
to be included in the experimental distarict. The scho^^s iateming the 
exporimcntal dxstrict may be changed from time to time by ^Sa© Board of 
Edsaca:tapn. -ISae Board of Educatiom agrees that tt willjsecfe-the advice 
ami consuUtatiDii ©f the Woodlavm Community Board before.' dessElignating or 
clanging t^ie schools in the expexrSimental district, 

3, The Beard of Educatlou will adjoint the director of: ntSbe experimental 
dlf:ti'ict upon tlio recommendation of tho General Super JmltGWlcnt o£ 
Sclioolj;. Tiic GcncraX Supcrintcndant of Schools will nrailca this recommenda- 
tion after consultat;ion with the Woodlawn Commimlty Boards Tho director 
of the experimental district will be responsible to the Genoacal Superin- 
tendent of Schools and the Board of Education btrt he will bring proposals 
f or "cxperiTsentation to the V/oodlasm ^Community Board to xeceive its 
reactions, recommendations and appronral. 

4 . The Boaaid of Education recogni^ass- the Woodlawn Community Board taie 
:body that xnsures thHL involvement asud participation of 12he V/aodlawn 
Organizaticm and the people and agcasKsics it represents, rnnd Sie Uniao^f|$ty 
of Cliico^,, in this ^^periment . Tha Board of Education :50l±c<Ets the 
partdtcipation of thEr ^Woodlawn Commurxlty Board in all matters related to: 
the personnel, o rgtu i^a a t±on , progr^ and admlttistra^ion cdf the experi— 
naeiitsil disl:rict. Tfe fiogtga of Education agrees that thejcdli^ctor of "Szhs- 
cxjsrimcntal distsnsrt is a^jjuired. IsD obtain the ad,v±ce, counsel., 
reaomrAendations and jsonctu.*rence of; tSxe 'V/oodlaAyn Comsauni^fcy Board pricsrrto 
anakitng recoinniendiautioj^ ^ the personneit^ oa^niza^tion, 

:p x ' ju g p ;ajsss.Tig;, administratiajn, :f inanfs or any o^her sasttsesSf ^comernin^ithe 
exiKirimsacEt;:, to the Generic. Scqjerlnitsiident of SchodS^ 

Edixrrartioag;, The action taiBaBn :by th3e:iabodlawn CommisaEity ^toard on th&sBr 
maliters will be indicated- :ln :any reEommendations t&at 13^ 
experimental district submits to tiie Xjbheral SuperJmtcnfent of Schooa^,,, 
If the director's proposed recommendation is not imegreaement with ::t^e; 
V/oodlawn Community Board *8 recommendation^ the directox^tictf the expesl?— 
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ncatal ;ki!;t:rict will make a roiiu;^*^^ nnd will, eo indlxato. The concurrence, 
w Inc . of i^t, of the V/oodlawn Community Board will not bind the General^ 
Supcxtirii522stdcai^ oX Schools iii directing the porformancc of this oxpcrimont 
or 01 ^:s;a^ri;x^grx;^ay recommendation^ ^ao the Board of Education; nor does it 
iu -anr i^^^ct the ri^l^t of t^tap Board of Education to grant or deny 
apprmaii t:o any x*ocommendatiasa <9i the Gonex'al Suparintcndent of Schools 
in th±s:-xag233^ or to initiate^ ccfcanfjc or terminate any part of the 
pcrf oxCTjuasr av£ this cxperimertt.. The Board of Education will give full 
consichrssirt^iqRsi ^o the decisious.:sad recpnunendations of tho director of the 
o\T.<^vtT--^>n:^iJ strict and thei-^isadiawn Community Board, but nothine in 
this .z[^;scs^ms!St will be constnnsssf to limit the authority of the Board of 
Educntiirflsft ^or^control nnd maiaaiprJ ^ho schools in the experimental district 
±n accQsaStesEK? with the adminisiixative and decision-making powers of the 
jBoax'd orf: donation contained iiu the laws of the State of Illinois. , 

5. The inxtiial two or three iseinths of tho project in each school will biB 
devoted, mncaa^ other things, toismontings by the director of the experi- 
mental jaistidnctTvistih school persEoniiol to share with them the purposes of 
the expcsrJLmontiaaid- to enable thea.to participate in deterjaining specific 
r)rosranin:aitic: diincn^^^ designed: to achieve these purpose:s. V/hen the 
purposes: rand: program dimensions aiave bsen determined through this involve- 
ment and: the rpnexsonnel needs have been established^ faculty members in the; 
school will be: iissdtted to express an interest in cbntinutng .as members of 
the facility, iTp tiie extent poss;ible, other persons expressing an interest 
in the expeacianent iwill be invitari into the program,. 

6. !rhe WoodEawn Cto have the opportunity to recommend 
the^^OTBsral iLocatiaaa of: the of^ces for the experimental district, 1 

7. ^ the caperiTiffiEnt becomes? operational this agreement may require^ 
revdsScm. In ordccr that thfe can be accomplished, it is understood that 
any 3jue: of the thas^o canafarrrating institutions has tha^ right to ask fpr 

a rcssasuaw. 

S . OTias airreemeat::ais ito %e fffiSEE^rued in accordance ^^itii: the laws of the 
StaJ?^ <Et Xllinois;. 

la:saH£3a«tete hereof , tliej^SMatexsity of Chicago, The Woodlawn Organization, 
^idi^Kparl^rd of gagcat ti tg i taaf ^e caty of Chicago have oausedi these 

Tm UNIVERSITy OP CHICAGO 

By • ■ ' 

<i6orge V/. Beadle, President 

AttBst: 

Walter V. Leen, SaiCretary of the 
Board of Tru»t««« 
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TIE V/OODLAWN ORGANIZATION 

-By 

SEAL Arthur M. Drazier, ProBidentr 

Attest ; ^ _ . . 

Eulat Mae ^indtaiTson, Sescrotary 

EQARD OF TSKJCATION OF CITY OP CH33CAGO 

By ' • 

SSJiL Jamos WhlstoHp Prosidisnt 

Attest: ' ; ^ 

Q, Colllna/ Secratary 

BBMD: 67-1214 (12/27/523) 

A-pproved as to Legal Fame: Ifoted: 



Jajr.e^'W. Coffey/ JEttoraoy^ Robert Siblckles, Controller 

for tbo Soard of ::^ucatio&^ 
of tlio City of Chxicago 

7322 
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APPEBSKLX C 



WOODLAWN COMMUNIIS: BOABD 
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WOODUV/N COM?»lUNITY BOARD FOR URBAN EDUCATION PROJECTS* 

(12/27/67) 



PrcarAble and Purposes 

1.1 Viliercas the Chicago Public Schools, The Woodlawn Organization, 
and tho University of Chicago arc cbncernod with education in 
urban settings; and 

1.2 vnici*eas tho mutual goal of these three institutions is to 
establish urban education projects which may include (a) experi- 
mental and demonstration schools as well as (to) a variety of 
research, training/ development, demonstration, and dissemination 
projects; and 

1.3 Whereas the initial and intensive efforts of the urban education 
projecis will be f ocussed in the East Woodlawn community which is 
located in District 14 of the Chicago Public Schools; and 

1.4 Wliereas in projects in urban education which directly affect the 

* children, adults, community or community organization of Woodlawn, 
the three institutions essential to planning and implementation 
are (a) the Chicago Public Schools, (b) The Woodlawn Organization, 
and (c) the University of Chicago; and 

1.5 V/liereas these three institutions and the members thereof are 
broadly representative of the cultural and educational resources 
of the area designated as the experimental district in East 
Woodlawn; 

1.6 Thei'cfore, a V/oodlawn Community Board for Urban Education 
Projects has been established. Its primary functions are (a) to 
review, discuss (and in some cases initiate) and prepare 
recommendations for policies and projects in urban education 
which will directly affect the children, adults, community or 
community organization of Woodlawn and (b) to provide a channel . 
of communication between the projects and the larger institutions 
represented on the Woodlawn Community Board. It is recognized 
that under the provisions of the Illinois School Code, final 
decisions regarding said policies and projects must be made by 
the Board of Education, City ofr-Chicago. 



2. Organization - 

2.1 The Board consists of seven rdpx*#sontatives each from the Chicago 
Public Schools, The Woodlawn Orgsnisatioa, Md the University of 



* Siburce: Congreve, op . clt , Appendix 0 > pp. 1-3. 



Chicnno. Monborr. ore selected by each participating inotitutlon 
in a jannncr dcsicnated by the institution. The delecation from 
oacli institution should be selected to represent a cross-section 
of that institution. Fox* example, tho Chicaeo Public Schools 
delegation might include representatives from the central 'Odmlni-. 
stration, the district office, principals, toaehers, and other ' 
staff members; the University of Chicago delegation should be 
cross-disciplinax'y; The V/oodlawn Organization delegation should 
be broadly representative of the organization and the community. 

2,2 Each delegation elects a chairman. Each chairman presides for 

four consecutive regular meetings prior to turning over the gavel 
to the next chaix*man. 



Meetings 

3.1 Ilcgulaj! meetings of the Board are held monthly, with the option 
of speqial meetings. The directors of the urban education 
project^ in V/oodlawn will, in consultation with the three 
chairmen, prepare the agenda for each meeting of the Doai'd* 

3.2 The regular meetings of the V/oodlawn Community Board may be open 
to observers who desire to come "for information. In order to 
provide opportunities for members of the Woodlawn community to 
participate, a sub-committee of the Woodlawn Community Board may 
hold open meetings to receive criticisms, * complaints, and 
suggestions. The entire Woodlawn Community Board nay occasion- 
ally hold open hearings on Important matters prior to reaching 
a decision. 



Procedures 

4.1 Decisions on recommendations which the Woodlawn Coimnunity Board • 
will make to the Board of Education must have concurrent approval 
of the delegations of the institutions represented. Ordinarily, 

V decisions arc reached through open voting by the assembled 
*^Board members. When a Board member requei?is, institutional 

delegations may caucus to determine their positions before , ™ 

voting. When the c^w^xxb is called, the chairman of each delega-; ; 

tion presides oyer his respective delegation during the caucus 

session und casts a single vote.. 

4.2 V/hcncver feasible, the V/oodlawn Community Board will recommend 
that specific programs in urban education be conducted under the.; 
auspices of and through the., structure of existing institutions 
in thb community. 
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^' J urisdictio n 

5.1 Uccoimcndntions foi* programs and projects in urban education may. 
emanate from any source within the coimnunity and tho component 
institutions. In each. case n proposed procram which vould 
directly affect the Woodlawn community will be reviewed by the 
V/oodlav/n Community Board prior. to submission to the Board of 
Education. 

5.2 the activities of the Early Education Research Center, which has 
been funded as part of a National Laboratoi'y in Early Childhood. 

• Education, fall under the jurisdiction of the Woodla>Vn Community 
Board whenever policies and programs of tho Center directly 
affect the V/oodlawn community. 

5.3 the V/oodlawn Community Board has been established to facilitate 
occasional but necessary direct communication from*any community 
group or citizen/ or university researcher^ or public school 
teacher (as examples) to the Board itself. The ffoodlawn Commun- 
ity Board is responsible for designing methods for such direct 
access. ' *! • 
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APPENDIX D 

.IZXCERPT OF PROGRAM PLAN 
mOM TITLE III PROPOSAL 
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• Year 1 


1 


2 






Year 2 


4 1 5 


, ■ 



Year 3 [. 6 " } t: 7 C :: 

1. Pre-suiTjner planning period, equivalent of one veek; time spread over a 
one-or two-month period. 

2. Intensive summer workshop of six weeks to Include one week sensitivity 
experience; two weeks problem identification; three weeks invention and trying 
out of new techniques with children coming for half-day sessions. Three-week 
intensive training program for school-community agents followed by field work 
to initiate parent organizing^activities. 



3. Full-school year program: continued analyses of problems; study of 
curriculum; invention and test of techniques; addition of human and material 
resources; and major effort to establish parent-school relationships and create 
parent advisory groups. 

4. Four-week intensive summer workshop followed by a four-week special 
summer school supported out of Chicago Public Schools funds. This summer school, 
will provide teachers, parents, and children the .opportunity to try out inventions 
which they are still skeptical about using during the school year. These inventions 
should stretch decisively concept ioas about grouping, organization, content, and 
materials. Parents, other adults, and high school students will be used in the 
instructional program. 

5. Full-year program of continued inquiry and invention in problem areas. 
Some effective tiachniques and programs will become established practice. 
Autonomous parent advisory groups will become active in the development of school 
policy. 



1- 
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Source: Redmond Title III Proposal, op.cit . > pp, 40, 41. 
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6. Two-week workshop followed by a six-week experimental summer school. Th 
summer school :will be supported by the Chicago Public Schools budget. 

7. Demonstration year with a stabilized number of human resources to deter- 
mine what resources are needed to maintain the effective programs and to sustain 
the inquiry and invention into unresolved problems. 
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APPENDIX E 

REPORT OF WESP DIRECTOR 
JUNE 26, 1969 
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WCODIjh.ww tMr&tujmmj^fl' SCHOOLS PROO^' 
6253 30WH WOODLAHN AVENUE 
M 0 R A M D U M CBlCAflO, ULINOIS 6067! 



jum26, 1969 

TO: ' DR. CURTIS C. I'ELWICK 
PROM: WILLARD J. CONGREVE 

IN RE: REPORT OP ACTIVITrES OP THE VroODIAMN lOTB^^ 

PROJECT FOR THE PERIOD fEERUitflY 1, TO JUNE 30, 1969 

The followiufi report of Aotivitiea of tht Woodlawn Experimental Sclioolc 
District^rcject JoS^the'^riod to June y>, 1969 la eutaitted as, 

requested, 

Ihe second half of the first year of the VfoodlewnEJpe^^^ 
District Project proved to be a most important period. Bjr February, ^19C>9 . 
projecrpoSS w^^ for the most part filled and programs described in the . 
project proposal were tinderway. 

It is important to restate at the outset of this report the^major 
objective of the project during its first year: to creat a new social system , 
S wSch the schoS iould no longer be viewed as an institution located^ • 
the community, but would become an institution of the. oonnrwiity. 
institution would be shaped by a ^Jj'"^'^,^^^^^ 

parents, students, administrators and conimmity residents. The J^sic hypothesis 
Sndergi^^iriTthe project is that this new social system will facilitate the _ 
SeJSoJ^n^of ^Educational program involving^both ^he^'^^f i^fj^j!,^^^?^*^ 
which, through irelevancc and expertise will meet the needs of ^^^^ ohildre^ of 
wSiS?;wnM;ignifloantly increase th^^^ 

images, and their abilities to achieve success upon graduation frcm. high school. 

Considerable strides have been made toward achieving this ob^^^ 
The best evidence available are anecdotal reports of incidents which reflect 

• the new involvement of teachers, parents, students, and administrators, a 
number of these reports follow. 

1 , Some twenty-seven School Coammity Agents , recruited throue^* 
The Woodlawn Organization and trained under its auspices using resources from 
Se co^S^y, the University of Chicago, and Title I of the^gher Education 
Act. organized 30 parent councils on a geographical basis. These councils^ 
meet regularly in the homes of Woodlmwn parents. Each council sends one o. 
its members to an executive parent council. This executive council jeeta 
weekly with the educational staff to discuss mutual concerns, \Jhen the projac^ 
Segan 2?-^50 parents infrequently attended m meetings, Nbw over JOO pareuts 
are actively involved in considering educational problems in the Woodlawn ^ 

• of these parents regularly attend the meetings of the ^Woodlawn 
Community Board where attendance of observers often exceeds 15O persons, - 

2, The rising strength of parents, students and teachers in the 
newly developing social system '•--It^i i« 

of the Woodlawn CoTOunity Board, After careful exteMive deli^^^ . 
^ard votSl to reoonstitute itself so that •or. 160^ wou^J 
Sfon^he Board and that teachers and .tudent. aff .ated toy the project would 
M^sSSStlon on the Bo«M. Oto. Chl<»*> Board of Bduoatlon reoognired 
this. developln« »o6±»l sy»tpi toy approrlnf thii tmi MT«ng««nt. 
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3. A means has been devised for developing stronger working j| 

relationships among teachers, parents, administrators and students^ These ;j| 

laboratory work sessions conducted on an intensive basis over weekends have -'^^ 

helped persons involved in the project develop ways of working together to ; ;| 
: define and to solve problems. Considerable progress has been made in involving:|| 

the new social system as a result of these programs. '. 

k. A group of Hyde Park High School teachers, parents and studentB i^H 
rejected a drop-out prevention proposal v^ch was prepared by project staff 
because it did not refl*iCt the mutual thinking of staff, teachers, students ' ^l;^ 
and parents. Pollowins this rejection a strong planning organization of teaohera) 
parents and students was created. This group developed an imaginative, ■■' 
innovative and comprehensive plan for. new and relevant programs to be imple^ 
mented in Urde Park High School during the 1969r70 school year. 



5» Parents, teachers, and students of Hydo Park High School, and 
the Woodlawn CJoraratinity Board raised a number "of serious questions about the 
procedures being used to carry out the modernization of the Ryde Park High 
School facility. This action led to a nuniber of meetings with Chicago Public i ; 
Schools Central Office personnel which resulted in major changes in planning 
procedures auid the employment of a school design consultant who now coordinates 
the work of the central office staff with the interests of local school and 
cpramunity persons. It is anticipated that^ this "example of mutuality of effort 
will demonstrate how local involvement can produce a fine educational plant 
constructed by work teams made up primarily of members of the local ccHnmunity. 
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6. Many promising innovative programs have been implemented this || 
year in the Wadsworth Schools. These have been reported previously. Of 11 
importance to note at this time is that reading achievements at both the third -ill 
and sixth grade levels this year were above that of last year* In addition, 
thc^Jis^^scores of primary students were higher. • Total credit for these gaiiis;^i| 
probably sHouTd'Tiot go-to '^e project. Nevertheless, these data refute the v| 
contentions of a few disgruntled teachers that "nothing good happened at |:f 
Wadsworth this year." \ 'i| 

7» The Coromuni^y^Education~Center-operating--at~Wadsworjbh-Mond£.y ™ 
through Thursday evenings; has been quite successful in attracting hard to '-J-M. 
reach students. Operating on the philosophy that ."we will try to teach anything|| 
to anyone," no one has been turned away. Programs in "adult talk," boxing and 
basketball, have attracted* students into the building who have later become i;^ 
involved in more academic pursuits. In cooperation with Operation Breadbafko-b, ^| 
a program in computer instruction hiis been undeivay in the center since Apoil^ 
The success of this center has demonstrated the urgent need for a community A 
educational program which aggressively includes cortmunity people in determini,ng , .| 
its goals and in designing its programs. ' 

8. The project successfully withstood a severe attack on its il 
purpose and integrity by four teachers who were encouraged and used by the ; j| 
President of the Chicago Teachers Union to further union goals. Refusing to 
use regiilarly established and accepted channels for grievances, these teachers ;|| 
and union personnel brotight charges directly to the labor relations committee | 
of the Chicago Board of Eduoation. This action received no support from other 
teachers and community persons involved, in or affected by the project. In 



m 



fact, it resvilted irl embarrassment to the four teachers and a reduction of 
union .pressure for a seat on the Ifoo^lawn Coaraunity Board. If the charges had # 
been true, the action pf these teachers and the -union might have sounded the 33 
death bell for the project* However, xio further action was taken followixig the ^^^^ 



hearing. 'Wthcrmore the Woodlawn Community Board was reconstituted subsequent 

to it. Those actions attest to the strength and integrity of the Woodlawn ^ 

Experimental Schools Project, .i; 

9. Full involvement of teachers, parents, administrators, and 
students characterized, the determination of the budget, for the Title III E.S.E.A. 
Continuation Grant, All groups were represented in the preparation of the budget. 
Several hearings were conducted by the Woodlawn Community Board, Revisions were 
made by similar representative groups. No one can suggest that the new budget 
do^s not reflect the concern and will of the local people. 

, _ ^10, ...The^dissjemination conference on June 1 0 attracted persons from 

throughout the United States and reflected the excellent'^^p^^^^ 

thus far. Tl^e speeches and panel discussions will become part of a report to 

be published at a later date. 

This report would not be complete if it did not highlight, some of the r , 
major problems still confronting the Woodlawn Experimental Schools Project. 
These problems 1 regretfxaiy bequeath to the new project director: 

1^ The line-staff administrative arrangemsats relating this project 
to the existing structure* of the Public schools are not^ satisfad;|qry% lEt is . 
virtually impossible for the project director t5 mold the :jnany, ii^vejae 
intiBrests represented by various groups into a smooth functioning; ^Mgram 
ctexacterized by srane unity of purpose under the present administe^ve arrange- 
maasEbs. The director must be officially in charge of the ^xperimeccffiH schools, 
the -principals, andbrthe teachers • The tentative arrangement worfcsft^x^ . 
the present director, the superintendent of District 14 and the 'ilateB^ A Associate 
Superintendent, e£id not prove satisfactory* Furthermore, this line authority 
must extend fully over project staff who have boen identified by other conpo- 
nents. On occasion the project director felt powerless to deal with staff 
selected through The Woodlawn Organization. As a result, he occasionally found 
himself in the role of a puppet leader, rather than a director. At times he 
was used as a scapegoat. Part of the problem may have been the director's view 
of his own role. Nevertheless it is reooranended that major changes in these 
-flCT>angementf=^-^ho^^f^-V^e^Qi'^g^Q^ appoint ment of the new director^ : 

2. Middle management in the central offices of the Chicago Public 
Schools should bo instructed by someone in authority that this project is to be 
given their full support And attention. Great time lags between requests and 
action have been destructive especially in the areas of payroll and civil 
service personncli> ' * * ^ • 

The pajrroll fiasco in January may never be lived down. To those 
working in the project it appears that few people in the central office sense 
any urgency about the problems of Woodlawn, or any sensitivity to the promise of 
this project in dealing with them. 

;5. Project staff need straight answers to questions relating to 
how the Woodlawn Experimental Schools Project fits into local, state and federal 
plans e The double dealings and half truths experienced this spring involving 
federal, state and local personnel were demor^izing, to say the least. We can 
londerstond that many people T^re concerned If not frightened about the iiiiplica- 
tion of this new social syBtcm. NeverthelMS, if the official stance is any- 
-thing less than fuU support, the px:p joot staff and the Wbodlawn Camrunity Bo$rd 
should know this. For exarxple : r^c^ s • 



in March, 1969 federal and state officials denied a 

desperately needed major budget revision which was submitted upon the urging n 

of one federal official. This denial meant a loss of about ^^00,000 to the ^ 

Woodlawn cbramunity. Yet not one loud, voice in the central office was raised \ 

in .protests Rather, the project director was directed to reduce the 1 969-70 | 

. expenditure by $353 > 000. The directive was withdravTn when the director 5 

vigorously objected to it. I 

A final personal note. I leave the Woodlawn Experimental Schools ' f 

Project with a sense of pride, but also with misgivings. Much has been, accom- , ,| 
plished. I know I have played-sane-role -in helping to realize these ;,attainmenta| 
Yet I fully acknowledge and do not wish to diminish the .exceptional work and ' 
determination of the project staff, the three coweha±rmeii^;of the Woodlawn .| 
Community Board, tie Woodlawn Community Board, the dejdicsfced teacher a,, students,?! 
administrators, parents -coid conimaitrfcyi wembers. In raanysiw^s I regretileaving } 
the project. Neverth^eas , I remain convinced ittiat any descision to lave was | 
^^prE^riate.^ ■ ^ 



In leaving , . . I,«i:sh to express my- sincere - thaiiks-. to all^who wocked^with 
ffls^^and to those* who chaered me ,on from the sidelines:. I :am also grat3Bful to 
rtaose who raised diff±c\ilt questions whiph forced me to reconsider uxi&Ll 1 had 
established sound reasons for my actions* To everyone whoi will partiactpato in 

Woodlaiym Experimental Schools District Project from this time forward I | 
CTtend every good wlsh.for euocass however "success" may be eventually defined. |i 

' Respectfully submitted, * 

WilXax^ J. Cwigreve^ 
Director 

WJC/db 

lie r"' Members of the^Woodlawh'-Cdciin^^ - 
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